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CHAPTEI! I. 


DAYS OF QBIFFINAOE 


OFFICE WORK IK C W<C0TTA— FORT-WILLIAM STUDENTS— THE BAltET- 
BLRV CniLIAKS — A DUMDUM STMFOSIUM— A BORROWED MOUNT 
—FIRST JOTS OF FIO-STICKIKO — PIG-STICKIN& K HUNTINa — ME 
FjRST BENGAL BOAR. 



[ROM time to time tbe sugges- 
tion has been laade to me 
by Anglo - Iz^ian 
that I should vinrite an 
count of my experiences in 
the wide field of Indmist 
shikar. Up to the presteut; 
time, however, I have always repeUc^' 
this idea as impracticable, or at least unprofitable;^ 
Hitherto I have always bem» vexy chary of teUii^^ 
tiges stories viva voce, from a confirmed con]d^> 
liog thatsthe most brilliant conversationalist 
not*iiK(ke any such narrative palatable , to h^* 
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0 

audience. Conversation nowadays does not l^nd 
itself to monologue ; the anecdotal person is as 
much out of vogue as pig -tails on English 
heads ; and the man who went about describ- 
ing how he killed this or that tiger would now 
be regarded by society as an anachronism, in- 
tolerable as that prince.ss of interminable tales 
— Schehex*ezade — would be in the present day. 

But I have lately been encouraged to believe 
that the narnitive which would be wholly unac- 
ceptable if administered orally, may meet with a 
more indulgent reception if it appear in print. 
Even in this age of huny there are in the lives 
of most men odd hours of leisure, during which 
sporting reminiscences ''may afford a wholesome 
relief from the mysterious murder of the sensation 
novel or the intrigue of the French yellow-ba^ck, 
or the miscellaneous crimes of other branphes of* 

fiction devoted to the annihilation of tl/e Deca- ■ 

• 

logue ; and for those leisure hours I write. I . 
shall be no more autobiographical than I -can 
help, and if I touch uj)on some of the doings , 
of Anglo-Indians of a bygone generation, this 
ancient history will be, as far as possible, confined 
to the matter in hand — Indian shikar — or to sub- 
jects which, whether cognate thereto or not, shall 
incidentally suggest themselves, » 

And now that I try to conjure back out of the 
distant past the incidents in my sporting oaveer, 
memory fails me save {xs to the most* salignt ^ 
points. Phantasmal tigers, panthers, and other •' 
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f(Hna of the jungle, pass in dim array before 
my mind’s eye, a procession longer far than that 
of the ghosts which tortured Kichard on Bosworth 
field, or the string of apparitions that Macbeth 
interviewed in the witches’ cave. I say with’^i 
the latter usurper — ' 

“ Another yet ! A seventh ! I’ll see no more : 

And yet the eighth appears* who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; ” 

• 

and oddly enough, the most conspicuous are the 
tigers I did not shoot. That bygone period seems^ 
to liave commenced at a tiifie as remote almost 
as those days when men measured the passage 
of the hours by the clepsydra or Alfred’s candles ; 
and, soothe to say, I have never cared to keep my 
memory in practice by recounting the bags made, 
or chances missed. Sufficient and very keen was 
the joy of pursuing the quarry, but deadly un- 
interesting that pursuit as the subject of subse- 
quent conversation. This, I fancy, is very much 
the case with every man who has killed mu<ffi 
big game, however thrilling the incidents that 
may have accompanied the slaughter. 

It did not seem, when I went out to India to. 
join the mercantile house of a relative in Calcutta;- 
that very lai’ge opportunities in the way of spor^ 
would present themselves for me. My work coh-V 
sisted of sordid office details relating to Ind|iii^^: 
produce, and sale and barter; it was sedentaiy,^ 
sate Ibr an occasional run in au office jaun (car- , 
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riage) to the Custom-house or elsewhere, and pfo- 
vided no occupation or thought beyond invoices, 
ships’ manifests, fluctuations in prices, and simi- 
larly humdrum commercial items. It soon became 
revealed to me that this was not work after my 
mind : I had no desire to become a merchant 
prince, — my aspirations inclined rather; to the 
career of leather-leirffiiiffs than to that of Dick 
Whittington ; and so the mercantile bonds, that 
, were strained from the fli'st moment of my wear- 
■’Uig them, snajiped in the coui-se of a year or two, 
and I was let forth from the city of palaces free 
’to make my way ‘in tire great beyond hazily 
known to me a.s the Mofussil, Heredity, not 
I, was to blame for this: my forebears had been 
sportsmen, good with the gun, the rod, and in 
the saddle, and I was no degenerate scion ^ of 
my race. 

Yet during my term of bondage in Calcutta I 
served in some sort my shikari apprenticeship', and 
. made, with great pleasure to myself, the acqtiawit- 
, aij^ of some notable pillars of every form of sport. 

' Calcutta days were so long ago that 'a fair 

ipaiden who then adorned Chowringhee society, 

• claimed to be the original Becky Sharp, was 
still young, and still, I suppose; on the look-out 
for her Rawdon Crawley. And Calcutta was»then 
a much more go-ahead place, socially considered, 
than it is at present. For in those go^ ^Id 
. days, when John Company was king and Downing 
Street an unimportant factor in Indian ftdmtn- 
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isttation, the Haileybury civilians of the Bengal 
Presidency commenced their career by entering 
the College of Fort-William : I do not say they 
began active service by passing through that 
college, for in some instances they did not pasi^ 
out of that institution at all, — one collegian, who* 
was a hero in his day, although now forgotten, 
having spent seven years off *and on as a Fort*- 
Willijim undergrad, and being then letired. 

And these students, who by no means studied 
ovevjdeoply, if at all, -were many in number, 
accomplished in manly ^joi’ts, admirable in the 
ball-room and cricket -field, *and prized in the 
matrimonial market as good for .£300 a-year dead 
or alive. As far as this Inercenary appraisement 
went, it sh >uld be stated that it sometimes erred 
as, to the value of the living collegian, inasmuch 
• as he, generally was worth many thousands of 
rupees dess than nothing. For those were the 
gloritUis days when credit abounded and the shroff 
was ever ready with the loan required by embryo 
i*ulers of the laud. Fine old times, when the 
youn^ civilian could, and did, live at the rate^ 
of J4000 or £5000 a-year on an income of £4O0| 
— making things go merrily during bis collegia^jj 
days, and recking nothing of the years of sadnelsi|p 
that should follow, when with slow’ labour ana 
quick regret he came to pay the heavy co^|w 
those^ Calcutta joys. All that has been chang^^l^ 
the lattvr-day civilian goes not now into a 
deftcy ^ 5 ollege to become a social ornament,’ 

V ^ ^ » 
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is drafted off promptly to some Mofussil station 
to learn his work ; the money-lender in these 
degenerate times is coy in the matter of, advances, 
and even the tailor looks to be paid in the course 
of a year or two. 

But in the pre-Mutiny days the Haileybury 
civilians in Calcutta were towers of strength in 
the C. C. Club and the Calcutta hunt. Many 
a plea.sant day have I spent on the smooth turf 
of the Calcutta Cricket .Club pljiying against the 
garrison or any eleven that came to hand, when 
the victory that crowned our efforts was mainly 
due to the skill of the Haileybury men ; and 
wherever the hounds met, there wa.s to be seen 
a strong contingent of these unemployed, well 
mounted, and good for going whih' their horses 
or the run lasted. 

•rt * 

Not very satisfying were those runs, ^o the 
spoi'tsman. I fancy that most of us engftged in 
them had to make believe largely, after the 'man- 
ner of Dick Swiveller’s marchioness, that we were 
rj^ly enjoying the sport of kings. For mostly 
, the pack, newly imported year by year on account 
of the climate, was in no condition for travelling : 
the jaqkal was, we found, a sorry substitute for 
the fox, and the country hunted was generally 
devoid of those features that delight the hunting 
man in England. I have seen the hounds dead- 
beat and brought to a stand-still in actuaUi^ght 
And as the climate of .Calcutta 


their Jackal. 
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ha* not changed, I suppose the Calcutta' hounds 
are still newly imported every season, and that 
now, as then, a morning with the hunt does not 
always repay the hunting man for getting up in 
the night and driving in the dark to Dumdum 
or Cox’s Bungalow, or wherenot. Many a one 
of the gilded youth of that old time has had a 
smarter burst with a bailiff behind him than ever 
he had with' a jackal in front. For then the bailiff 
was, as Pojje remarked, a mighty hunter, and his 
prey was man. 

fiut we made believe some of us, preferring any 
apology for sport to pondering over the Bagho- 
bahar or Mahabharat in the company of a moonshi, 
or drawing up hills of lading with a Banyan’s aid ; 
and so we, hunted con amove, and were as glad 
over it as we could manage. We were eminently 
• hihxrions one Christmas night on the eve of a meet 
at Dumdum (then the headquarters of the artillery 
in Bengal), when a dozen or so met in one of the 
guqner’s quarters after mess, in view to making . 
a night of it. We made believe that we want^4i 
a roaring fire, and, fuel running short, some of., 
our host’s furniture was requisitioned. We car-.:; 
oused there by the blaze of table-top and chair- 
legs, and we finished up making a night of it aome^ 
time yx the small hours, when most of us had ,,to 
get on to the roof to extinguish a fire that 
burpyig merrily round the chimney-stack. Sat- .. 
isfied ^'ith this new form of house? wanning, 
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retii'ed to our couches for a couple of hours' sleep 
before starting for the meet. One of the revellers 
of that Christmas night was he who' not many, 
years afterwards, made India ring from end to 
end with a shout of admiration at his heroism, 
and caused each British heart to mourn the loss of 
such a soldier when he lost his life in the British 
cause. He it wasj the gallant Willoughby, who in 
1857 blew up the Delhi magazine after a defence 
of five hours affainst the mutineers. 

He is gone. Lives there yet, I wonder, the 
man (an indigo-planter) who lent me a mount one 
day at Dumdum ? • And if he survives, has he yet 
fully repented the wrong he did me by that loan ? 
I had my own hireling hunter there, a discreet 
animal of mature age and much exper,ience in the 
art of .saving himself. He was good enough for 
the purpose of the day, however : he could be reck- 
oned upon to clear the sunken r0adwa.y8 and 
ditches that intersected fields and the bank.s raised 
above them ; he might be depended upon to jiimp 
•into, if he did not jump over, the streams' that 
^ere and there occurred ; and, at any rate, he was 
jRS' good a goer as the hound.s. But there at the 
^ meet was this planter, a hail-fellow-well-met man of 
deceptive appearance, in that he looked guilele^ as 
the callow chick, and with him a string of splendid 
walmis in tip-top condition ; and there were placed 
at the dispfii^ of such as chose to accept tihe^ ^er 
a dozen There was nothing in ,this llilbi- 
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‘eraKty that necessarily excited surprise or sus- 
picion : indigo - planters were known for their 
lavish hospitality, their open houses, and their love" 
of sport. Who could regard this one as a Greek 
to be feared even when he brought gifts? I enter- 
tained no doubt of ‘him or his stud; I chose a 
noble beast that looked like a flier, mounted, and 
rode off with the crowd, leavuig my hired Rosi- 
nante to stroll back to town. Oh, what a time I 
had of it in that hunt ! jyiy steed was a flier, it is 
true, but the flight was whitherward that erratic 
beast inclined, and not where I would have had him 
go. Obviously the bit was an* unknown form of 
torture to him, or he had a mouth of iron corre- 
sponding with a will of the same material, and 
when he was not occupied in ininning me into diffi- 
culties, amidst bamboos and so forth, he devoted all 
his ener^ (which was considerable) to bucking. 
Once he* shot* me over his head by the latter 
method, ‘twice he put me down heavily by running 
me into timber, and it was only because time and 
^ oppoitunity failed that he let me off with those 
three Spills. If at the end of that penitential ride 
any one had put to me the question of the (Joui^tly 
Chesterfield, “If man ever hunted twice?” I should 
have Mt disposed to answer, “ No man but a fool.” 
However, nobody put this question ; instead of it 
I was asked by the j)erfidious planter whether 
that l}^t of his had carried me well. He had tiu 
effico&tery.to ask me this with an air of seraphi 
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joy and artlessness ; and when I endeavoured, 'out 
of respect for his feelings, to tone down the eccen- 
tricities of his animal, blandly infomed me that it 
had never been broken, or, as far as he knew, had 
a saddle on its back. Ah, they were fine, free- 
spirited, open-hearted fellows, those Bengal plan- 
ter, and (at all events this one was) generous 
with the ribs and necks and collar-bones of other 


people. 

But I had not been long in Calcutta before, by 
a lucky chance, the joys of pig-sticking were re- 
vealed to me. If hunting the fox be the sport of 
kings, surely pig-.slicking is the sport of kaisere — 
especially when the Bengal boar is the quarry. 
Well enough, as a substitute, is the boar of the 
Ganges-Kadirs, and thereaway; but he cannot 
gallop, and does not fight after the manner of his 
Bengalee congener, which goes like a greyhound for 
a few furlongs, when he elects to move, ‘and dies 
fighting to the last, or, possibly, goes m)t at all, 
blit opens the attack, and charges again and again, 
until, with a dozen spear-wourtds in his sides, his ^ 
life gives out. Splendid is the race for the first 
spear when the l)oar flies, and quick is the race 
when the gallant beast is young : cups are given to 
those who take most first spears in the Cawnpoi’e 
and Meerut Kadir hunts; hiidos is for Jiim of 


Bengal the sole but sufficient mode of honour. 
But better even than the race is the frs^ that 
lasts while the boar can stand. 
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I 'have often heard, the relative merits of pig- 
sticking and hunting discussed, and verdicts de- 
livered that this or the other was the finer sport. 
But when men have argued upon this point in my 
company, they have always failed to convince me : 
I am not sure that they ever succeeded in inter- 
‘ esting jne in what I have always regarded as 
an insoluble problem. Except that horse-riding is 
common to both pursuits, pig-sticking and hunting 
are too hopelessly unlike /or qualitative analysis. 
In no sense can pig-sticking be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for fox-hunting. Both are admirable in 
their way; Ijoth appeal to the sportsman with 
irresistible force in different fashions ; and I have 
no doubt that lx>th would Tie pursued in India if 
they were b(4;h practicable. 

\^batever^the merits of any other form of hunt- 
hig, it ^^'annot be gainsaid that pig-sticking is a 
noble sjxJi’t. It is true that a jjig does not give 
one such'a run as may be enjoyed with the Quorii 
or Pytchley packs : at the best it treats one to a 
, burst of a mile or ; it may very possibly decline 
running altogether. But such run as it does afford 
is a race of the keenest between the following 
spears from find to finish — a race which is not 
necessarily for him who is swiftest, but to that one 
who, "with a suflaciency of speed, can most closely 
follow the pig in its devious way and many doub- 
lings.* cPace alone may, indeed, spoil him who pants 
fetr the finst spear -pace, where the horse is not in 
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hand — may take the m*dent pursuer a furlong dr so 
to the right, while the pig, having jinked, is bound- 
ing away in the opposite direction, close followed 
by the rider who, but a few minutes since, was a 
bad second in the race. Some few hOrses take 
to pig-hunting so kindly that they may be ridden 
with a loose rein and left to them own discretion 
in regal’d to following whitherward the pig may 
lead. Tartar, a Cape horse of Jack Johnston’s, was 
a paragon of this sort > but the great majority of 
steeds require skilful handling and guidaiice by 
their riders. And he who follows the boar, while 
he seeks to come to close quarters so that he may 
deliver his spear-thrust, has to avoid, as far as 
possible, riding over the pig. It is not that this is 
a crime in venery equivalent to tho enormity of 
riding over hounds: a man who does this i^ not 
howled at and made the object of opgi’obriouS 
epithets, justifiable only as applied to hhn or the 
wretch who burned the Ephesian Temple "of Diana. 
It is a blunder (not a crime), because a lively boar 
may very well ' throw its heaH up, and in that , 
hurried action rip open the horse that is going 
over it; but it is a blunder that ie. often unavoid- 
able, inasmuch as the horse cant^’fe' be stopped or 
turned in its stride at the moment when the boar, 
jinking at right angles, passes underneath it. . But 
he rides after the boar has something m(Wf- 
f han to handle : there is his speaU) 

de mflirt^l f^^i^ii treatment lest it bring*trotible 
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othet than the pig. I have seen some accidents 
arising from mismanagement of this weaix>n. I 
have seen a man heavily thrown as a consequence 
of his running his spear into the ground ; I have 
seen a rider spear his own horse ; I have seen a 
rider spear the liorse of a companion ; and any one 
of these accidents may occur ter the ntwice or to 
him who is inexpeit or cjireless. • 

Nor, as a rule, is the gi'ound over which one 
rides after pig such as tests the qualities of an 
English huntei'. For the most pari; it is level 
country, totally destitute of obstacles such as the 
bullfinch, or stone wall, or Avire ^nce, and kindred 
accessories of English cross-country riding ; some- 
times it is rough and tussocl?y ; sometimes a blind 
ditch betiayssi rider into an unpremeditated som- 
ersault. Ill ^Western India pig-stickers get into 
difficulties, amidst the rocks of stony hills. But 
sj leaking generally, and for the Bengal side, the 
country' i-A a flying one, and its worst difficulties 
such as are best taken flying. 

, The two tUfficulti^ that I have in my mind are 
(1) the "gaping crevices — three to six inches in 
width, and two to four feet in depth — ^that in- 
tersect the dried - up alluvial deposits of the 
livera, and conVert the newly spread soil into a 
system ©f horse-traps ; and (2) the 8harp-|X)int^ 
stakes left in the ah rah fields when the ciHip 
cut {t)M»ahrah plants having stems of an or 
q^e in diameter that are cut with a 
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hook), and which convert the harvested field 'into 
an exaggerated cJievmix-de-fnse. Both of these 
are forinidahle enough in their way, the first 
threatening broken legs of horses, the second 
jjromising impalement of riders ; and both are 
best negotiated at top speed, and best of all by 
an Arab. 

But riding a boar is not by any means the 
whole or even the best of the hunt ; there is the 
^lossible scrimmage after, or without, a run, when, 
standing at bay, oi‘ charging hither and thither, 
the boar defies all comers. Then is the sport 
sweetly savoured to the shikari by the sj)ice of 
danger; for a lx>ar in its prime is no mean foe, 
nor is it an enemy that nature has meanly armed. 
Quick and intrepid in attack, each charge it makes 
home to its object may leave a wound in hoi;,se or 
rider ; and it is like an Englishman in tji^t it doe's 
not know when it is beaten. Wheji spfcar-thrust 
after sijear-thrust has driink its life’s 'blood, its 
rage may be impotent and its thirst for battle idle, 
but the passion of war animates it until, the brave, 
life having given out, it sinks unconscious upon 
the gi’ound. I have seen one of these porcine 
warriors charge its foes when the spears implanted 
in it stood out in all directions and liecame 
weapons of ofience against the speamfen who 
lodged tH^ in the boar; and even then, when 
smarting jfrom h^-a-dozen wounds, the bloodshot 
eye of ^ breathed defianse, and 4% 
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chaftiping teeth have seemed to chum out curses 
with the foam that flecked its chest. 

• My first interview with the Bengal boar at close 
quarters impressed these points \ipon my mind 
indelibly, perhaps because the quarters were so 
close. The boar was charging, or about to 
charge, as I galloped up, and, as became me in 
the circumstances, I pressed my horse on at its 
topmost speed to meet the charge. But we met 
not in the shock of battle, as I had devised ; 
there was no shattering of sjiears to the cry of 
it Voutrance in that tourney. Tlie lists were wet, 
and my war-horse slipped up, and I went over its 
head and found myself stretched out upon the 
sward vis-a-vis to the astoulided boar. There we 
were face to* face: for the moment the situation 
did j^ot commend itself to me as one of unalloyed 
bliss, or, such safety as prudent folks prefer; and 
then the* matter was abruptly temiinated by the 
]jig leaving me (I suppose) in disgust, to have its 
quarrel fought out with another. The climax, so 
,far as I was concerned, was bathos. 

I thiiTk that incident occurred during my earliest 
expedition into the Berhampore country, when the 
chapter of accidents was fuller than usual. I can- 
not remember how many horses were out ; but it 
was on»that occasion, I think, that Johnston lost 
a Vtiluable animal through a heavy fall into a blind- v 
nuUahfthat broke the horse’s neck ; and a ^Ibbe-';' 
-|rotter w4m) was out with us speared l^ hor^e; - 


tjltarpara^ ilbraif ^ 


T.At'' 
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and one of our party was knocked over by Sun- 
stroke ; and F. B. Simson had his boot ripped up 
by a boar. But it would require many more and 
worse mischances than these to prejudice a pig- 
sticker against his sport, and the sportsman who 
goes to India as a visitor with the purpose of doing 
the country is unfortunate if he does not see some- 
thing of pig-sticking. The Prince of Wales had 
some fair sport of this kind shown to him in the 
Oonao district of Oudh by that brilliant horse- 
man and polo-player, John Watson of the 13th 
Hussars ; and, I rathei\think, the delights of Ben- 
gal pig -sticking were purveyed for H.R.H. by 
Archie Hills, the latter-day King of Spears. 

It seems to me to 'be a matter of regrei that 
some of India’s notable visitors do not sid>“^itnte 
pig-sticking for less innocent subjects < " liga- 
tion, such as the opium traffic, repi’ese gov- 

ernment, and so forth. A very short ^'])ient ice- 
ship would give them something like an iiltelligible 
idea of what pig-sticking is, or is not, and eaiable 
them to talk innocently, if inanely, of that sport 
thereafter. But apparently they do not “care to 
bring away merely harmless experiences that at 
the worst only bore people : they prefer to devote 
themselves to inquiries for which they have nei%e'|g 
time nSr. material. They dash into sul^ects of 
which tbey. oiEuanot hope to master the mer^,.. 
rudiments^>V|R^ tlmh they return to England * 
air, by shallow talk that is i 
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chi^yous as well -as boresbma Exelier Hall en- 
courages perfunctory , study of this sort, and Exeter 
Hallites, with the best intentions, occasionally con- 
duct themselves after the manner of a Society for 
the Propagation of Error. 



“ N’is-a-vis lo the astounded hoar.' 
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.CHAPTER II. 
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SPORT 1\ LOAV'EK BENGAL. 

C 

“the mighty boar ’’—CALCUTTA TENT CLUB— GUN ACCIDENT— T^E 
TIGER AND THE SHOE — JACK JOHNSTON — HENRY TORRENS — 
COLONELS* STORIES— THE HC»VRAH JHKKL— SNIPE AT KANCHRA- 
PARA — MIGRATION OF SNIPE — CAPRICIOUSNESS OP SNIPE — EN- 
COUNTER WITH A PANTHER— BOAR AND BEATER. 



ANY were tl>e sonjjs sung 
by pig-stickers of Ben- 
gal in hononr^ of the* 
creature* tliey* hunted, 
—songs with 11 1 -efrain. 
that was generally to 
the eftect that “ the 
boar, the bo{h*, the 
mighty boar ” was 
blessed with aU the 
virile virtues. Possibly in moments of enthuaasm ' 
and wi^bail this animal, may have been over^^ . 
praised. . : He has not a pleasant temper, his habits, 
are open to infeiVoprable criticism, he may«fail in" 
his ; family he has plentyc ef. jpl^i^ , 

He will thing that comes in his 
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eveh a tiger daunts him, and, what is more, the 
tiger sometimes succumbs to the terrible tushes 
of the boar. I have seen a boar bearing away 
from such heroic battle the marks — deep and 
frequent marks — of a tiger’s claws, and that 
boar swam the Ganges in flood, — a sufficient 
feat for an unwounded animal, and one that 
should set at rest the question whether pigs 
can svam. 

A dangerous brute is the Bengal boar. Through- 
out ,the whole of my sporting career only two 
of my beaters were killed^ and one of these was 
cut to death by a boar; a Iwpard killed the 
other: not one was either killed or mauled by 
tigers. • 

But my lii'st experiences in this line were, I 
regiyt to say, less connected with the mighty boar 
than witlj the sow, which, though it cannot rip up 
a heave’s* flanks or belly as can the boar, can gallop 
a little, ’and, instead of ripping, can bite. This 
chase of the female swine I saw what time I was 
, out with the Calcutta Tent Club in their beats on 
either side of the Hooghly, between Calcutta and 
Diamond Harbour. A memorable club was tliis in 
its palmy days, and of some importance when I saw 
it in its decadence. It is celebrated by a large 
engraving from a picture by Mr William Taylor, 
B.Q.S. (brother of the better known artist R'ederick 
x^aylcfD^, which once was a fluniliar object on the 
^ili^Vof* Indian sportsmen. In that^jn^id^a^t 
*#*pfub were shown several lighl^^pl^^iiaA 
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turf and sporting world — Baron Hochpied de Ear- 
pent, Jim Patton, the two Brackens, and others ; 
including that distinguished member (the central 
figure of the group, unless the prostrate boar 
be so considered) Billy Pitt, the huntsman of the 
Club. 

I first attended a meet of the C. T. C. as a guest 
of William Bracken# a sportsman known principally 
in connection with tiger-shooting. In that pre- 
railway time, when the Dlofussil beyond Barrack- 
pore was only to be leached by slow and wearying 
travel by palanquin, or slower journeying by river 
in the old-time boa‘t-house of India — the hmhfcrow 
— the great majority of Calcutta men jiassed their 
lives without penetrating into the inteiior faither 
than a buggy would can-y them; but William 
Bracken made an annual exj)edition into the tjger 
country along the Canges between Bhagulpoie and* 
Maldah, and theio spent a month in Ihe pursuit of 
big game. That was the month of the twelve for 
him, an<l for the other eleven he made out his time 
by an occasional jaunt w’ith the Tent Club ami 
week-end gatherings at his country house at Budge- 
Budgl, near which quail and snipe, and perhaps an 
alligator, were to be shot ; and where also in their 
season the mango fish, dear to the epicure, was to be 
eaten in its prime. There was a billiard-tabis, too, 
almost as a matter of course, for every Indian house 
of any account possessed one ; and there W|iA» 
pation for of meditative ones in 

fiom the #)(^Vomndah of the upper floor the • 
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argosies that passea to ana tro along tfie 
_ those argosies that then were to be seen carrying" 
their white sheets from stem to stern and from 
deck to topgallant yards, and gliding majestically 
over the waters with silent strength — not the 
latter-day titanic craft of many funnels and dismal 
smoke and racket, that puff their way along with 
volcanic strength that is destitute of grace. 

It was on the Budge- Budge giam-fields, when 
we were shooting quail, .that I had my first gun 
accident. As 1 was loading the right ban*el while 
the left was loaded, the latter contrived to dis- 
charge itself ; some of the shot knocked off the 
2 )eak of my wide - bi-immed sola topee, and that 
was the sum total of the* damage done on that 
occasion. But not long after that, while I was 
shooting snipe in a Howmh jheel, and when the 
•siiqje were more j)lentiful than I had ever seen 
them, the same mishap occurred; and that time 
.it waS the end of my thumb, not my hat, that 
was .carried away. I made a desperate eftbrt to 
continue shooting when the flow of blood was 
stayed* and the mutilated digit bandaged in a 
jwcket-handkei'ohief, but with only jiartial suc- 
cess. Breech-loaders, I need hanlly say, were 
unknown in those days ; and even when they 
had oonie to be common, I })erversely stuck to 
my muzzle-loaders for two or three years. I lost 
<e ffxd many snipe by this ultra-conservatism; 
Wi my pld chum Jacl^r Hills profited thereby, 
in that* when wer pdmt Oudh jheelss^^g^tl^, " 
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pedestrian advantage I enjoyed thix>ugh length 
of liinb and lighter body was neutralised by my 
having to stop to load. 

William Bracken had experienced and survived 
a much more perilous incident than mine above 
described — an incident which was commemorated 
in his library by a tiger’s skull, in the jaws 
of which a shoe . was held. The shoe, with 
Bracken’s foot in it, had been held clutched by 
the cruel teeth of that s^ull while the tiger lived. 
Bracken had wounded the tiger, a fighting^ oije 
that charged the elephant upon which Bracken 
rode ; the elephaiit fell and threw^ its rider ; the 
tiger seized ujion the foot that wore that shoe ; 
the latchet of the shoe was partly severed by the 
tiger’s fangs, and Bracken was able to .pull his foot 
out of its dangerous position, leaving the shoe 
behind for the tiger’s delectation, until^ a bulletr 
from another howdah made an end of the tiger and 
the episode. Bracken’s foot was sorely wcJundetl 
— the effects never wholly disappeared ; but. this 
accident stayed not those annual expeditions to 
the Ganges Chui-s. 

In my firat Doorgah Poojah I gradu^ited; finally 
in pig-sticking. The Doorgah Poojah; is a Hindoo 
holiday, very strictly observed in liOWer Bepgal, 
and i bbserved it with the keenness of a Bvahniin.. 
This fe«l^iv^I;gave me almost a fortnight’s freedom 
from affairs, and enabled me .to-iept with 

J ack after the pigs of Berhamf^fl ^hu;^ 

Kishnagfeiii^J^'t^iliF^ a sufficient privil^§^^tOT^'l)$'< 
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* his* companion. It was bliss unalloyed to share 
his sport. 

Any man mi"ht well be proud of having served 
his novitiate under so perfect a iraster. The king 
of spears he was called : with him it Wu,." very 
timth a case of a euspide corpna; and where he 
rode few were the first spears that went to others. 
What a happy fellow he was, and how much he 
did to make his comjjanions happy ! He was a 
man of fortune when associates of his own age 
were owing their way on pittances of Rs. 400 or 
Rs. 500 a-moiith. He had a stud of fourteen or 
fifteen horses, all but one of which were the best 
Arabs that money could buy ; and every horse in 
his stable, except one or tw« racers, did he drive in 
his buggy or lend to his friends as if it had been a 
Us. 800 hack instead of a creature worth Rs. 2000 
•or Rs.^3000. And while still a young man he was 
free to oome home to England, where he has so far 
*.succe<?ded with his English stud that he has won 
his Perby. 

What a revelation of sport was that fortnight 
spent • mth the jovial and hospitable indigo- 
planters of the Kishnaghur borderland ! There 
was no question of huntuig sows thereaway; 
boars were tihere sufilcient for the purpose, if 
not in quantity to satiate ; and every day brought 
to the six or eight horsemen engaged two or three 
ohaiR^s of blooding their S 2 )ears, if not always the 
finsit chance. 

And 'that expedition led the wa^ to another 
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and more ambitious one of spme months later, * 
when in very much the same country Henry Tor- 
mis, the Resident at Mooi*shedabad. held his gi’eat 
gathering of pig-otiokers. I think that meet must 
have been then, and must still remain, unique in 
its way. Nearly a hundred elephants marched in 
line through the long kassia grass, where the pigs 
had their lairc,* *six or seven horsemen rode on 
either flank in pairs or threes, ready, when the 
pigs should break frcm their cover, to separate 
the boars from the sounders and ride them down : 
and on some half-a-dozen howdah elephants' v -Te 
sportsmen of a l(»s eiAerprising kind. <>, enter- 
prising sportsmen without available mounts, vlio 
helped to (hive the p'gs by a fusilade directt'd 
against hog-deer, black ])arti*idge, flyrican. leek, 
and hare. Twelve days did this incomparable 
(fliase eudm’e, and ninety-and-nine were the Iwars* 
whose skulls and tushes recorded ‘the Jiunters^ 
prowess. I seem to remember that, on Jtl/e last/ 
day of those hapjiy dozen, we were all eate;j up 
by anxiety to bag the round hundred, and how, 
when that day was spent and night borer down 
upon our happy hunting-ground, we were unani- 
mous in preferring our tally of 99, because, as we 
argued, people to whom we narrated the history 
of the great Torrens’ hunt might be incredidotis 
if we said the boars killed were a hundred, ' 

more nor less. Possibly we were moved tb ' 
by tha^ old-time story of the Indiaiii,«^<toel 
iVho, l^ing &9ke4 why he had not given iuU * 
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thousana aa his day’s bag of snipe instead of 9^,* 
gravely observed, — -“Sir, do you think J Would 
peijure my immortal soul for a single snipe?” 
However this may be, we rejoiced heartily on that 
last night of Torrens’s hunt : we drank toasts and 
made speeches, of which none were worth remem- 
beiing save that of our witty host, and most were 
uorth forgetting straightway ; ani we sang songs, 
principally in honour of the noble boar, with rat- 
tling choi uses in any tune ajid in any time, oblivious 
of tlu fact that a diige to that animal would have 
been )iior appiopimte and quite as tuneful; and, 
liu i' , \ cu d our host in his palanquin to the 
soiiT two furlongs off, where his boat A\as 
uooit ^ in agonisiiig exploft for our unpractised 
sliovMcUs .iikl shouted oui’sehes hoarse until the 
fonuder of the feast was carried down the stream 

t 

out of earshot. 

e • 

Aprojivk of the above snipe yarm, I uonder if 
the Inchaii colonel continues to the present day to 
play the Mmichausen. Somehow, it always hap- 
jpened in my time that the colonel monopolised 
this in public estimation, and one might 

have justifiably believed that the army Avas tia- 
duced, and the civilians let off tix) easily in this 
ooimection. It was of a colonel (the brilliant if 
csrratio Teddy Oakes) that people told the tale of 
how, wing at sea in a violent storm when hope 
WEB Eildndoned, and the passenger's were bidden 
to hie nearest approach to orison was, Oh, 
'Pilnt * ftiasa fearful nifirht I ” It was a colonel who. 
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accoixling to fable, declared that on a vityage 
round the Cape his ship was spoken (thousands 
of mites from land) by a man in a tub who would 
not come on boai'd the ship, but took in a supply 
of biscuit and water and was left in mid-oceaii. 
It was a colonel from whom the wily snake 
escaped by entering a bamboo tail first, after 
that colonel had twice pulled it from that refuge 
by the tail. And acooi’ding to popular l>elief, a 
colonel told that story about the quail which 
nearly resulted in his prompt discomfiturt*.^ For 
the colonel had described a flight of quail that 
clouded the sky, and then, having settled, covei’ed 
the parade-ground in close-packed swarm ; aiul 
he told how he got ofit an 18-pounder cannon and 
loaded it almost to the muzzle with powder and 
No. 10 shot, and trained the gun to \ollyy its 
contents into the thick of the birds,, jjiul thrti 
he asked of those Avho sat at mess, “ How nianv 

t 

do you think 1 shot ^ ” and a subalterfi of more 
wit than veneration answeretl him “a million.’’ 
Whereupon that cfionel changed his tactics tc^ 
meet the situation, and said, “ No, by G— , sir, 
not one!” These things were old, old chestnuts 
a genei’ation since : ])erhaps, like many another 
of their kind, they have hud a neogenesis. 

In those Calcutta days there was often a day or 
half-day when I could get away into a snipe jheel, 
and on many pcsoaaions I was able to mska hags of 
twenty and! twenty-five couple. The* Howrah 
jheel was the nearest, as it was the best, of*tho8e* 
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within easy reach. It was not as well known 
9.S others, and it was as much in the country as 
if it had been fifty miles away. The E. I. Rail- 
way, which for many years had its terminal station 
at Howrah, was not then, or had only recently 
been, constructed. Tiie Hooghly had not then 
been bridged, and one made one’s way fi-om Cal- 
cutta to my jheel by dinghy across the river, and 
then about a mile on foot. Many a pleasant 
picnic of one have I had on the banks of that 
swjimp, where the shade of luxuriant tropical 
\egetation made the mid-day halt restful to eye 
and limbs, and where a refreshing draught of 
cocoa-nut milk was to be had in season straight 
from the trees that spread their broad leaves 
above. The jheel was just enough for one gun ; 
it could l)e compassed in an horn* and a half or 
so ; and^ birds that were roused in one part of 
it would gener^ly, if the gunner permitted, settle 
iu anotliei’. In hater yeai^s I faiicy the snarere 
have spoiled this and other jheels roun^ the Ben- 
gal metroi)olis by netting snipe for the Calcutta 
market ;* but the Howrah jheel was a really good 
one in my day, and dear to me for other reasons 
than because it was the tomb of — part of me. 
Why sport should be spoiled by this netting of 
snipe I •am ftt A loss to conceive : to the Calcutta 
Khansamah any bird of attenuated bill and legs — 
snippe<te, w^tec-rail, Ac. — passes for a snipe, just 
bifid not bigger then the house-sparrow 
■'antrvWktt ,to his t^noeption of ortolan. I have 
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seen the impostor snipe — a very mocking ‘birJ 
— on ilinner- tables outside Calcutta, and the 
fraudulent ortolan enters into the menu of most 
of India’s provinces. For the genuine ortolan — 
that delicious mouthful — is, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, very strictly localised. I have seen, 
shot, and eaten them in only one district (Kish- 
naghur); but I -have had ground larks, sand- 
martins, and many other small fowl offered to 
me in the name of the ortolan in twenty districts 
and in three pi’ovinces. The sjmrt provided . by 
this winged delicacy is, 1 need hardly say, poor ; 
it is in feet demoralising, for there can be no 
question f>f aiming at this bird or that : the 
shooter has to fire his charge of dust shot into 
the brown of the swawn that whirls over the 


dusty plain like unto a cloud of dust. But if 
one cannot get ortolan save by shooting therfi, 
then I should feel inclined to shoot. • 

After a year or so oFtown life, which M»a^ bright - 
enetl by occasional sjadls of sport, and dimmed 
more frequently by wearying consideration of 
freights and customs dues, and grey shirtings and 


madapolams, and other items of I broke 

the bonds that bound me to a desk^iH'^tSiive Street, 
and madflhfer the Mofussil. I couldSet shake the 


dust of CMoutta off my feet inf!# literal sense, 


t niadeW 



'Jkhr, 
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series of snipe jheels, that came almost up to the 
compounds of some of the bungalows : I travelled 
in a Juxuleah — a smaller edition of the hudgerotv-^ 
but I did not make direct for ray destination. I 
had an important engagement with myself (now 
my only master) to keep by the way. I had to 
visit a snipe jheel (then famous above all among 
Ijhe happy initiated) where a reoord of fifty couple 
in a day had been made, and I had to break that 
recoid if I could. At that season — the month 
of .October — this jheel was accessible by water, 
with some amount of running aground in the navi- 
gation of the nullah that ran past it and into the 
Hooghly, two or three miles distant. It was touch 
and go with us as the haideaf! was hauled up this 
shallow sti’eam ; indeed there were innumerable 


touches, but, happily, there were as many goes, 
a/kd ultiquitely my ark was brought to anchor at 
the very Verge of the shooting-ground, just as 
night fell,* and my floating home was lighted up 
for a short evening ; and then dinner cam^> aud 
giosquitoes and countless winged creatures that 
dashed fhemselves against the caudle-shades in 


battalioluly ^upon the burning wicks in pla- 
toons, and make night terrible for any ^ 

one thn ardent entomologist in a new ' 

field ^ was not a scientist that way, , 

If 'ncff were these flying tormenta 

sought early slumber in the^ 

’‘■'‘■■'.a a , •» . . ’ 

** mK&t up betimes, to make as 
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long a day as possible for my record-bresCklng 
expedition. The Kanchrap.ara jheel was about a 
mile ill length, and of a breadth that admitted of 
three or four guns shooting in line. I had it all 
to myself, and had to get over fifty couple of snipe 
out of it. It was an epoch-making occasion, and, 
refreshed by a long night’s sleep, I felt equal to 
the task and in a mood to shoot my best. My 
first half-hour among the birds encouraged confi- 
dence and hope. Snipe were plentiful ; at one 
time I had five couple down upon the ground, .all 
killed before my coolies commenced picking up : 
when half my allotted time was done I had liagged 
just thirty couple, and I had then some untried 
poi'tion of the jheel tihead, and all the birds that 
had gone back upon my course, to^i-eckon with. 
At the close of the day, when I had shot Jo the 
end of the jheel and back to my boat, I Jif\d on th*o 
snipe-sticks 51| couple : I had broken 6ne record 
and set up for myself another that, hi ‘several 
years of steady shooting, I have never •again 
accomplished. Other Indian shots (including col-. 


onels) may have got bigger bags — notably in the 
best days of that splendid snipe, ^wi.try'' that 
lies Rilong the Oudh and liohilcu^'cj^ti^wa^ line, 
some miles from Allyght^^^f^iit ’ithait Js my 

record, I. am satisfied with 

I devq^id the following dayjl&'t|^^^h<9©l ^d.:' 
the ambitious atitempt to outdo 
Ambition 

with it, • got 'S^lii^lfci’Pttbie/ V • 
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up some dangerous ground in the middle of the 
swamp — treacherous yellow bog that shook under 
foot, and, its crest being broken, absorbed one 
slowly but with disagreeable certainty. I went up 
to the middle in this ; saved myself from sinking 
deeper by spreading my arms out on the unbroken 
surface ; and was eventually dragged out, covered 
with mud and ignominy, by my* coolie attendants. 
That was a grand day’s shooting also, and I brought 
to bag forty-nine couple, including two or three 
birds wounded on the previous day. I thought 
then, and I have always since thought, that there 
is no shooting to compare with* that of a good 
snipe jlieel. 

Many a day thereafter did I have in that 
Kanchrapara yheel with Montresor, then of Kishna- 
ghur, Elphinstone Jackson, Dacoity Commissioner, 
sl-ationed at Bandel near Hooghly, and C. S. Belli, 
Hooghly’s* Collector, but never ■with such results 
as, to thd liead of game shot. Thoroughly enjoyable 
were those outings, hoAvever, even though our 
.snipe gave an aggregate tale of thirty or forty 
couple oftly, and involved a variety of travel not 
always luxurious. Setting forth by boat up tlie 
river, we tused to land at a point distant some two 
and a half or three miles fi'om the jheel, and this 
distance* had to be covered either by riding the 
mare known', for some recondite reason, as Shanks’s, 
or suchfQOuntrjt as could thereaway be collected. 
!^l^lebhio<ce there among these ponies: one 
stfight* prove on d^er acquaintance a more vicious 
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kicker or more persistent stumbler than another, 
but all Avere equally unkempt, ragged, and deficient 
in eAery quality that makes a park-hoi’se: all 
were alike ill-caparisoned, with saddles of uncom- 
fortably restricted seats ; stirrup - leathei’s that, 
Avhether they Avere leather or rope, defied all effort 
to lengthen or shorten them ; narroAV reins that 
cut into one’s fingers as though they had been 
bands of metal, and headstalls Avherein string 
predominated. What ^natter ? Votjxie la galere. 
Tho.se sorry steeds saA ed our legs for the half^da^’h 
tramp in the jheel — .saA'ed those limbs by some 
fiA*e or six miles of tramping, AA’hile they inflicted 
upon back and aians and other portions of oin* 
anatoniA' tortures aitd aa’^ouikIs that Avere unfor- 
gotten for days. What of that t ^We had our 
shooting from noon till nigh unto sunset, AAith an 
interA'al for lunch, and then we put oui’sehes upon 
those ejjuine racks again and rdde IfomeAvards 
lejoicing. And 1 think the one of us aa’Iio got the 
greatest amount of enjoyment out of the«A\'hole 
proceeding A\as Belli, A\ho, as likely as not, dk^ 
not kill a bird, although he blithely fii^d away 
at dozens. 

Do any of my readers know Avhenoe the snipe 
come and what instinct directs the^ migrations ? 
Tliey come into Great Britain and Ireland in the 
early Avinter, say in November : that Is tihe season, 
also, in which they arrive in Northern * India— 
in November the early > •but« 
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‘arrive in Australia and Tasmania in the same 
month, although that month commences the Aus- 
tralasian summer. This seeming incongruity of 
migi'atory pimpose one might explain by the 
assumption that the time of their anival in the 
places named does not depend upon the climjite of 
those localities, but upon the necessity that drives 
them forth from their summer; Some (^ e , thoir 
habitat between May and November) * that they 
aie obliged to leave that Oxygean home about 
N<)\ ember, and betake themselves to any spot 
whate\’er where their feeding-grounds are to be 
found But the question is further complicated 
by the erratic conduct of Indian snipe. These 
birds arrive in Northern India, as I have said, in 
November, when the weather is fairly cold, or at 
least c(x)l ; but they come into Bengal and South- 
ern India in September, when it is blazing hot 
On two Ut of Septembers I have shot them (some 
two or three couple) in the Kishnaghur jheels Do 
these ^nipe of the south start from that unknown 
habitat of theirs tv\o months before the rest of 
their kind * and if so, v\ hy * I am told that the 
birds in Southern India are of a different variety 
from those of the north, although I could never dis- 
tinguish one J6fom the other ; but that affords no 
explanation of the snipe’s vmgaries, but rather the 
reverse— for Indian snipe were of one variety, 

tho qufftion in hnnd might be disposed of (as &r 
j|l|r<India by the bold'asjsertion that 
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these migrants first settled in the south 'and* 
moved up northwards later on. 

Their migrations are very bewildering. Thiity 
years ago there was snipe-shooting in Tasmania 
almost e(]ual to that of India. Officers attaclied 
to the Tasmanian garrison of that time ha^ e told 
me of their bags of twenty-five and thii’ty couple. 
To-day snipe are found in but few places, and only 
in small numbers. One of my Tasmanian fi’iends 
was gootl enough to I'esprve a small snij)e-shooting 

three snijie in 
this preserve, asid the curious thing is that every 
year three, or |ftn‘ha 2 )S four, snipe come to tliat 
same patcli of marsh. The decadence of Ta.smauiau 
snipe-shooting cannot»be attributed to any physical 
or climatic change in the country — the bii-ds have 
not been driven away from that land by flrainage, 
as has happened with our Lincolnshire fens. There 
is nothing but the snipes’ caprice to expU in it. 

This capriciousness on one occasion sold 'me tei;- 
ribly. 1 "svas .shooting ovt-r a chain of jhfipls in 
Oudh, and about sunset came to the last of the 
series, a small one close to my camp, Although 
small, it often held a fair number of birds, and 
might generally be reckoned upon a$ ‘good for at 
least six couple ; but that evening alive 

with snipe. Even in the failing lighit of a land 
that knows no twilight I might have bagged eight 
or ten couple if I had shot there thetf, hut I /mated 
the fired not at atf to-anwrrdw I 


lov me one year : there Avere only 
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promised myself a splendid bag out of that swarm. 
When I went there next day, brimful of hope, 
there was not a snipe to be seen, nor were there 
any number to speak of anywhere that I went 
after them. And this did not happen in the 
season when snipe gather together for their de- 
parture into space. Even the poor apology that 
migratory reasons compelled them to disappoint 
me was not forthcoming. Curiously enough, it 
happened shortly after I ^)enned the above para- 
gi;aph that I took up vol. xvii. of ‘Longmans 
Maorazine,^ in the March number of which is a 
paper by C. T. Buckland, B.C.S., at one time of 
Hooghly. He speaks of the Kanchrapara jheel 
as a magnificent shooting-gi’ound, known then to 
few besides *he men of Hooghly, and tells how 
a friend of his could bag his fifty couple there. 
He also mentions a spot in Chittagong where he 
could always *get a couple of snipe on the 1st 
\Septen"d:)er. 

For sojne three years I made the most of such 
^shikar as was to be had in Kishnaghur and the 
neighbcTuring districts. I had charge of zeinin- 
darees and indigo factories, and my work was 
mostly in thb saddle, where also was a good deal, 
of my recij^tion. I had a tolerable stud of five/, 
or six Jiorses^ a cast-iron constitution, and a pas- / 
sionate lovfl iby field-sports, compared with which 
Day atljEtclmT^e^frto business was decidedly platonic, 
‘^berevei; be had, in Kishna- 
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ghur, Berhampore, or Burdwan, I rode with -the 
hunt. Wherever there was a snipe jheel, 1 paid 
it frequent attention. Quail and jungle-fowl were 
not neglected, but I got no forwarder with big 
game other than boars. 

Indeed the only chance I had of making my 
d6lnit as a slayer of the larger feline creatures 
resulted in a crushing fiiilure. A panther was 
marked down for me in a small thicket, and I 
went forth to do for it. When I reached the 
ground the panther was still there, and a keen- 
eyed natl\e pointed it out to me. “Hitlierwaid 
was its head,” said this man, “ thitherwai’d its 
tail. Doesn’t tlie sahib see it ^ Thei’e, there ’ ” 
and he pointed to a ^spot about three yards off. 
But I did not see the panther— eitJier its head 
or tail or .ui} thing that was its; T saw only a 
mass of light <ind shade under a dense oveigrowth 
of gi'eenery, dead leaves, .md grass, that w-ere 
yellowish where the pencils of light broke* in upon 
the gloom and, otiioi w ise, mysterious shadowj that 
told nothing to my unaccustomed eye. All tliat 1 
looked upon in that gieenwt)od tangle was'Wjually 
panther; I could pick out no jHirticular patch as 
being any more pantheiish than the ttssi; of head 
or tail I made out nothing where all was equally 
one or the other, — and still that native of keenest 
vision besought me to see the psuithe!r’'B bead and 
tail and right forefoot, and many Qth^r d0|atl$ of 
its anatomy. ^ Then there came a Sow? 
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thidket, and a ru^ which was like the volcanie 
.upheaval of the ground at my feet, and, as it 
seemed, several tons of upheaved matter hit me 
on the chest and other parts, and I was cata^ 
pulted on to the broad of my back a yard or tw^ 
from where I .had stood. That upheaval was the^ 
panther. The brute hadn’t had^the patience td' 
wait until I saw him, or the modesty to take him- 
self off peaceably in some other direction : he had 
resented my staring his way, even though I saw 
him not, and so had emerged out of his lair like 
an animal rocket, and ki^ocked me down in bis 
flight. As he failed to claw me, I came off scath- 
less ; but not so my attendant, who foolishly em- 
braced the panther in view to arresting his flight : 
he got himself rather badly mauled, and did not 
corner a whole man out of hospital for some weeks. 
That \yajS my disastrous commencement with • 
panthers.’ 

• It waS about this time that an unfortunate 
beater of mine lost his life by a foolhardy act 
.like that above described. We were beating pigs 
out of *the long grass on the left bank of the 
Bhagiruti, ^apd ' a boar getting up at this, man’s 
feet, or tinder his feet, he jumped upon it ; ,; 
Why he it is impossible to say : it further^f, 

tip obj^t .^.;^;^ody’s, for we were awaiting' 
pig i^kt the higher jungle, and qipts 
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acquainted with the sad accident that had befallen * 
the beater. The boar had ripped him across both 
thighs and both arms with those clean deep cuts 
that the boar inflicts when its tushes have not 
been blunted by age ; and although the p(K)r man 
lived to reach a hospital, he died there in spite of 
eveiy attention, ^and the necessary amputation of 
one mutilated limb. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AMONG THE ISDIGO-PLAXTEB&. 


ind: 


MAGNATES — PLAKIEBH’ COURTS — A NATIVE » ORDER TBSOl OH 
D^SY — MURDEROUS rROPENSITIES OF THE ^ATIVES— MURDl R 
oi' A MISTRliAS — ^THB KISHENGUXJ KbTATP — APPEARANCr IS THL 
DOCK — “DATTIAIA" — KE6HUB CH^NDER ROY— lEDIAN RRESTLISG 

’ — HQHTISO BIRDS — A 
GRALA CHAMPIOV. 


N my Kishnaghuv 
days the indigo- 
planter of Eastern 
Bengal was gener- 
' ally a sportsman, 
and often iv siilistaii- 
tial patron of s])oi-t. 
The industry that he 
pursued was more 
piofitable then than it 
now is, and he lived iji 
a baronial style that tho 
present generation cannot 
attain to without ultimate 
course to,the^ j^^^^ptcy Court. Withii^is own 
tefi^tory i^md^^unj^:eds of square 
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very mxich a king of the patriarchal type ;* his 
couit was open to all who possessed the simple 
qualifications of fair repute and good-fellowship; 
his board was spread abundantly for many guests, 
and lUl the resources .of his establishment placed 
at the disposal of those who sojomned within his 
gates. 

^ • 

Sometimes this limited monarch lived in a 
really palatial style — he of jMulnauth, for ex- 
ample. Architecturally considered, Mulnauth 
ranked amongst the Indian mairsions that ^ saw 
second only to Government House, Calcutta, and 
it stood in a large nobly timbered park with 
which the Calcutta Palace grounds cannot be 
compared. Nor was ‘the Mulnauth structure a 
whitened sepulchre wherein preteiitious stucco 
sought to disguise the jJelreian lath or clav, its 
halls were of mai’ble, and even its l^atliroom'^ 
were marble paved. It was a fitfing tfbode for* 
a parochial lord puramorrirt ; and many* rfnother 
mansion like urrto it, if not qirite its equals was 
to be found irr the indigo districts of Berrgal. , 
Indigo-planter’s were in Bengal sornethirfg more 
than mere growers of plant and manufactru’ers 
of a dye ; they were also tenitorial magnates — 
owner’s or farrmei’s of estate's from which they 
drew more revenue irr service than in •specie. 
Terrible things have beerr said about the tyranny 
of planter rule. In one instance a ju4gs pro- 
pounded the stitfiling economic theoiy that ' 
cake of of, or stained 
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hum&ii gore. In other instances officials have 
described the indigo-planter as a Legree modified 
to harmonise with his environment. But I think 


these severe critics somewhat misjudged the object 
of their censure, and took a too partial and one- 
sided view of the planter’s method. They magni- 
fied the planter’s exactions, while they largely 
ignored the countervailing advantages enjoyed by 
the ryots; they made ‘mountains of the planter’s 
demands for ryot-grown plant, and molehills of 
the Ipwered rents and other pecuniary advantages 
conceded to the cultivator by way of quid pro quo. 
And be it said in favour of the old-time planter, 
that in addition to the court he kept in the regal 
sense, he held one for the adrtiinistration of justice 
that was evew-hauded enough, if defective in its 
law, {ind wholly innocent of the law’s -delay or 
c*osts. 9e^ted on the judicial bench as an unpaid 
and ung!i?iettetl magistrate and judge, the planter 
settled ’tile frequent diff’ereuces of the peasantry 
with an expedition that was only equally by the 
freedom of the decisions from legal quibbles and 
technicalities. He administered something more, 


equitable, but no less expeditious, than Jeddart 
justice without Acts or Kegulations, or as much 
even as a p^sket Blackstone to guide him. He 
was 1^0^ Council, and his home- 
‘r ifnad e law wSd made there and then as he dealt ^ 
yith the cases, and causes before him. On the^ 

tbfand the imj^ia^il.* . 
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lyots than that where machine-made judgrfients* 
were dispensed, and where the power of the purse 
too frequently turned the scale. In the planter’s 
court no expense had to be incuiTed ; no gi’eedy 
amlcih (court officials) had to be bribed either to 
keep the record accurately or to mutilate it, or 
otherwi.se to aid the suitor; no police took toll 
of prosecutor or defendant, or both, for the sup- 
pression or manipulation of evidence, or for the 
less congenial utterancq of truth ; no palm-itching 
clmprassie had to l)e paid for admission to the 
presence of the planter judge. Fonnula aiid ino- 
cedure were conspicuously absent from the easily 
w'on hearing ; and the suitor obtained — and i>b- 
tained promptly — that equity which he desired 
and could understand, instead of a werdict, beau- 
tifully symmetrical as to its law', but wholly 
unintelligilde and of no 2)ractical use to jiim. 

In my turn I acted thuswise as a self-consti- 
tuted administrator of jxistice — sometimek as an 
auxiliary or volunteer aid of the I'egulars •of the 
law-dispensing army, sometimes as a usurper of 
the powers of the duly constituted tribftnals. 1 
think I may claim to have helped rather than 
hindered the district authorities. Notably I 
assisted in the case of a murder committed •within 
the zemindarees of wffiich I had charge. 

This particular crime was of a character common 
enough in India — as common, indeed, ther9*as it is 
■rare in other countries. The drcmatls persof^, 
of this tragedy were a young and jealoui^ hu^it|?* 
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a faithless wife, and two men who in the calmer 
and more civilised atmosphere of our English 
Divorce Court would have figured as co-respon- 
dents, and strictly confined their subsidiary action 
to perjury as to their relations with the respon- 
dent ; but the jealous husband of my story could 
not go to the Divorce Court, because there was 
none, and would not have gone to such a place of 
relief if it had existed. He preferred a more 
expeditious method of severing his connection with 
the woman who had been false to him, and cut her 
throat ; then, with the aid of his mother, he 
dragged the body from the house and threw it 
down a well in the courtyard ; and then, with the 
assistance of his late wife’s •paramours, he filled 
up the well with branches and rubbish and earth. 
’Fhnt .summoning of these two who had wronged 
h’im to {\]b^t him in his crime, and their calm and 
silent assAit, would be remarkable enough in any 
case, but in the instance of this particular assassin 
the cfwmivance with the other tw’o was the more 
incongruous, because while he was a Brahmin they 
were Suflras of the lower castes. 

If this murder had Iwen left to the police it 
would probably have been another added to the 
many undiscovered and unavenged crimes tliat dis- 
figuro lAdia’s j;ecord. A handful of silver to the jem- 
adai’, a few rupees to inquisitive Thannah police- 
men OB viUagOR chowkidars, would have secured 
jiii(^y : disappearance vrould have 

i^n • eiq^lained awaj by some figment abbut 
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cU’owning or what not. At the proper nwftneiit 
her remains would have been dropped into the 
river or otherwise disposed of, and then the whole 
affair would have slowly but surely passed beyond 
the keii of the avenging law. But, xinfortunately 
for the Brahmin, the matter fell into my hands, 
and was, as to all essentials, disposed of before the 
regular constabulary came upon the scene. It 
was whispered to me by one of the Brahmin’s 
neighbours that there, was something susjiicious 
about the disappearance of the Brahmin’§ wife 
which it might be weH to investigate, and 1 went 
to the scene of murder accordingly. The Brahmin 
was not in hi.s homestead or discoverable anywhere 
in the vicinity, — his* house had been locked siiid 
deserted by all the Inmates; but when an entrance 
had been effected, there were the blood-stained l)ed 
and walls that told of murder done. too, 

when I came to look, were the traces hf a body 

•• 

drawn from the fatal chamber, and thbse traces 
were observable with more or less distinctness 
from the room Into the verandah and across thv 
courtyard to the well — and no farther. 'J^en men 
accustomed to well -digging were pi’oeured, and 
slowly the eaHh and loibbish recently thrown int<j 
it were lifted out, what time the crowd grew 
thicker and thicker round the scene />£ oift* opera- 
tions. Finally, when the 1x)dy of the murdered 
woman was hauled up to the surface and laid out 
ujwn the ground, there was a shout ’of “ Thp; 
murderer irhere !” There he was at tile ed^e of* 
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Ihe throng, until that cry rose up against him 
and drove him forth headlong a panic-stricken 
fugitive; thence was he pursued like a hunted 
animal by scores of men, to all appearance eager 
to lay hands upon him, but careful withal to be 
none too forward in the jmrsuing pack ; so through 
groves and outlying gardens ; so over low dividing 
walls of sun-dried mud and fences ; so into and out 
of excavations of the brickmaker ; so into, but not 
out of, a diy ditch, into which he and I tumbled 
together, caj)tured and capturer, and in which I 
handed* him over to the 
kidars. 

Tlie Brahmin was duly tried and condemned ; 
))ut the Supreme Court pronounced him mad, and 
he was accordingly imprisoned as a criminal luna- 
tic. Perhaps the Supreme Coiirt had some better 

retison tlian I knew of for this decision. To me 

• • 

that blootV-guilfy wretch ai)peared sane enough, 
(’e-rtainl}'- iliere was nothing in the character of 
the myrder he committed to suggest madness ; 
for, as I have already said, it was one of a dis- 
tinctly nt>rmal type among the people of India. 
The Indian Newgate Calendar teems with such 
mm’ders and their variants : sometimes the jealous 
husband, as in this instance, miirders his wife and 
has her paramours as his accomplices ; sometimes 
it is the jealous husband who is got rid of by 
the otli^r pai’ties; sometimes it is tlie paramour 
yrho is disposed of by the husband and wife, or 
the husband and another paraniom'. Biiig 


tardy village chow- 
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the changes as you will among those leading 
characters, the crime and its motive are pretty 
much as identical as they are common ; and 
there being nothing peculiarly sacred to the 
Indian about human life, the stage upon which 
these tragedies are played is frequently occupied 
by some super or supers, servants or hirelings 
for the occasion, Avho assist in a murder because 
they are told or })aid to do so. 1 have heard 
of a man being bribed to commit a murth'r ))y 
an orange 

If an em[)loyer of British servants wei'e to 
address to a gju’dener, groom, or even a swine- 
herd, a request that he Avould assist his master 
in a murder, he Av<j*ild be met with derision, or 
contumely, or assault, — certainly n(»t with ac(|ui- 
escence, eitlier tacit or expressed. The average 
British menial woirld be shocked bev'ond words 
by such a proposal, and would come ‘to regard 
him wlro made it as a leaving lunatic or 'criminal 
of the black<?.st dye, or as a combination o£ the.se. 
But the averaw Indi.an, whether in or out of 
service, would be nothing shocked by a sftggestiorr 
of the kind. He might for- prudential reasons 
hesitate to adopt it, but no ethical objectiorrs 
would weigh Avith liitn. He Avould not shrink 
with horror from the idea of taking human life ; 
his first thought would be. What shall I gain 
by this? his second and last reflection wpuld be, 
Shall I be found out ? And if profity however 
slight, and reasonable hope of security* presented 
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’themeelves, it is (juite possible that other con- 
siderations would not stay his hand. 

Possibly my opinion of the Hindoo and Mahom- 
edan people of India is too unfavourable, but it 
is founded, whether correctly or incorrectly, upon 
lon^ experience. liightly or wrongly, I have come 
to i-egard the average native of the classes above 
named as a potential murderer wanting only occa- 
.siou to l)ecome a miu'derer in fact. The Hindoo 
(not exce])ting even the Bengali Baboo B.A.) 
who, standing up to his loins in the sacred water 
of CTun^a-mah, mumbles vocables sujiposed to be 
muntras or orisons to his munfbo-jumbo, quite 
])ossibly has murder in his mind ; the Mahomedan, 
kneeling upon his prayer-caspet and bowing his 
forehead to the dust, may, for all we know, be 
planning the removal of .some foe from this world. 
IVirricide, matricide, fintricide, infanticide, and 
every otU^r branch of homicide, are incidents of 
e*\;eryday Indian life for Avhich ik) native blushes 
and ouly a few pay the legal penalty. 

A murder case tried before me at Deoirhur 
illusirattfls much of the foregta'ng argument. Again 
a Brahmin was the centi'al figure and delinquent, 
whom I will call Mookeijie. This man Imd a 
liaison with a widow of his famil}?^ and village 
which came to be discovered ; the female ofiender 
was, after the British method, outcasted, while 
the maj[p escaped from the social ban. But the 
woman wa^not of the patient Griselda order ; she 
vas not ^satisfied to sit down in the ashes of 
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humiUty and die unmurmuring ; she murmu»ed a* 
good deal and in many places ; and being deserted 
bv iMookerjie, boldly came to my court with a 
suit affainst him for maintenance. She won that 
suit in my court ; Mookeijie ajipealed in vain, and 
there followed a time of much trouble before 
Mookerjie was made to pay into court the first 
instalment due under my order. 

Some days after this 2 )ayment had been made 
a village watchman rejwrted to me the disai)[)ear- 
ance of the woman. She had set forth fnun her 
home to come to Deoghur foi- her subsistence 
allowance, and h*ad been no more seen in or about 
her village. Forthwith 1 started an inquiry, 
Avhich resulted in the discovery of the woman’s 
body in a river, and .some sort of evidence that 
Mookerjie and a servant of his had followed the 
w^oman along the Deoghur road. Under tln^ Eng- 
lish systeni of ci'irnlnal ]>rocedure Mookerjie would 
haA'e pleaded not guilty and thereafter <;losed liis 
mouth, with the restdt that he and his accomplice 
would have been accpiitted : under the Indian 
method Mookerjie made an elaborate •defence, 
which, Avhen ho and others came to be cross- 
examined upon it, broke down so completely that 
the defence jnactically jmt the rope round his 
neck. 

All the direct evidence to be got Avas the follow- 
ing ; (1) The woman had been murdered some- 
hofly ; (2) two pairs of Ghaut-chowkid%i» deposed 
to having seen the murdered woman on# a certaii* 
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clay cross the ferries they watched, and that 
Mookerjie and his servant had followed her ; and 
(3) an idiotic peasant with the intellect of a butfalo 
swore that on or about that day he saw two men, 
whom he did not know and could not recognise, 
drag a strange woman, whom he could not recog- 
nise, off the I'oad hard by into the Jungle close to 
that river wliere the deceased’s body was found. 
That ])easnnt heeded little, and recked nothing 
that a woman was hauled, a^\"ay from under his 
eyes to Ik* murdered; it was nothing to him that 
a score *of women were done tc^ death in tliis or 
any other fasliion ; it was not an affair for his 
mc'ddliiig any more than for liis interest — ])ice 
aial rice, appealed to his rudkuentary intelligence 
(rciaclied <aily by the avenue of his stomach), not 
women^ done to death on the (Queen’s highway. 

lint for tin* defence, the case was a feeble one. 

• • 

MookeijK' wa.s at some pains to strengthen it. 
He set u'j)«n alihi, and not satisfic'd with a simple 
lie, la' ihonght propcn* to lie with a circumstance, 
llis story was that on that day Avhen the dt'ceased 
was seen "upon the Deoghur road he went to the 
house of a servant in another dirc?ction ; that thei'e 
he was bitten by a kerait snake, which fell uj)on 
him from the top of the screen that served as a 
door ; that he struggled home, assisted for the last 
furlong or so by tWomien who chanced to going 
that wajj ; and that, having reached his home, he 
sent for a* iiiiake-doctor, who promptly cmne and 
cared +iim» He cited those two \\'ayfarers who 

JO 
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.suppoi’tetl his tottering steps, anti the snake doctor* 
as his witnesses, and they gave lujii away as far us 
he had not effected this for liiniself. 

Tlie two wayfarers who played, according to 
Mookeijie, the part of Samaritans, deposed that 
they saw him first some 200 or 300 yards from 
his village, and that liefore he saw them he was 
making for his home jauntily enough. (Here I 
may notice that, as regarded tlie alibi set up, 
there was no reason ^vhy Mookerjie should Jiot 
have been where these witnesses saw liim, although 
he had committed the murder ; distance and time 
did not pr(>clude that by any means.) These wit- 
nesses further dt'jxised that when Mookt'ijie saw 
them at his heels ht* began to tottei*, tlien stayed 
his steps and asked them to lu'lp him home, as he 
had been bitten by a kerait. Tlie snake-doctoi* 
(who as a witness before me was less of an im- 
poster than might liave b(!en expectt^l) de])osed 
that he had attended Mookeijie tlart *day for 
•snake -bite, but that there had been bite, 

whether of a kerait or other snake. Nor was 

• 

it neces.sary to ask liim what I knew tdready — 
viz., whether the bite of a kerait was not as 
absolutely fatal as that of a cobra. 

The defence having broken down, Mookerjie's 
.servant fleeincd it piudcnt to take tliat inde- 
])endent line which promised best for .safety : he 
confessed, and being acceptetl us Queen’s evidence, 
effectually sealed the doom of his niastew , I do not 
remember what that servant received ‘by tvay of 
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j)ayfneiit for his share in this murder, or wbtether 
he was jjaid anything : it is quite possible that he 
jilayed his part as an amateur, or that he regarded 
murder as one of tjie duties covered by his wage , 
of .3 rupees a-month. 

Doubtless these days in the indigo districts of 
13t>ng.‘il wei'e lawless ones. But it.would be cruelly 
tmjust to the planter to pronounce him responsible 
fm- this state of things. Generally he was the 
victim of circumstances ; .often enough he was a 
victiyi who suffered from what was bad in a sys- 
tem : at the most and wors,t he fought for his own 
jigainst those whose one business-ci’eed was “might 
is right, ’ and whose only commandment was, “ Do 
Jiot b(i found out.” 

1 succeeded in the charge of the Kishengimj 
(‘States a man who had been practically driven out 
Of tin* j»qsiti(m by the tyraniiy of neighbouring 
xemimlars. A* raja <.»u one side of him had for- 
cibly assumed the right of grazing on the Kishen- 
gunj lands, and Avht'n my jnedecessor scnight to 
drive this raja’s cattle off the land where they 
trespassed, the myi’inidon in charge challenged 
him to fight the matter out iipon the spot. Bight 
sto(xl him in no stead Avhen supported only by 
j)eaeenble argument, and he retired from the field, 
leaving*the raja’s cows still grazing thei’e. ' ■ 

But worse was to befall him at tin' hands of a’ : 
zeminehir who was his unneighbourly neighlx)ur on ‘ 
Huother ^ide. This zemindar had him forciblj^'f 
arrested 'under a summary Beveiiue Eegulation/^ 
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(5 or 7) of that time, ami kept in durance 'N'ile 
shut up in a dirty hiit for two or three days. He 
uiis kidnapped witli some ingenuity. As he rode 
along tlie river - bank some natives presented a 
petition to him, and whilt; he looked at this they 
s(*izetl him, dragged him off his horse, and tumbled 
him down the river-bank into a boat they had in 
waiting for him. Then the}” landed him ami 
lodged him in that piisou-hovel, and the Kuro 2 )ean 
Deputy Magistrate of tjie sulxlivision visited the 
prisoner — but only holding communication^ with 
him from out.side — aiyl went away, leaving him 
still in that unusually vile durance to be rt'h'ased 
by civil proce.ss and the necessary red-tapism so 
precious to the self-re.specting official. 

That story reads very much lil«^ one of those 
told of the good old times when men were crynpcsl 
for her Majesty's navy : it would be an im])ossible 
yarn of the present day in India ;*but ft is ab.so- 
lutely correct as a description of what ntigTit, aiul 
did, happ<*n in India at the time of which 1 write. 

Kishengunj had been nianag(‘d aforetime by an, 
Anglo-Indian who was a good deal a tyj)i?ial char- 
acter of his time. Ih* was a strmig'man physically 
and as to his will — a “ '.iihhrr(hi.st ” (high-banded, 
masteiful) man, the [)eople said, and those peoj)le 
trembled at his nod and paid .scru 2 )ulotis* respect 
to all rights of property whereof he claimetl 
ownership ; native swashbucklers ran hither and 
thither at his bidding; native mothoi'S hushed 
their fractious babes by the mention of 'his tiwful* 
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naiite. And this giant — this Titan among pig- 
mies — led the roaring, rollicking life peculiar to 
his era and so wofully destructive of the British 
liver. Day and night the wine-cup and the beer- 
flagon were passing round his hospitable board, 
and all the long night through bacchanalian 
I’evehy went forward, until the weaker vessels 
sank below the table and the stronger went stag- 
gering to their couches. lie, the host, strongest 
of all, cared not for such effeminate luxuries as 
bed and blankets : for him a morninf*; shave was 
ample ecpiivalent for a njght’s slumber, or if lie 
siiatcheil from the fleeting hours some fragment of 
time for something more restful than the bai’ber's 
operations, any convenient »trip of turf or jmddle 
served him as well as, or better than, a canopied 
feur-jKister. lb* it was who, as report said, used 
to tak^i Jhe candle-shades fi'om the wall-sconces 
and (juaff his beer from them in heroic measure. 
He was fi man who should have died in the ju'iine 
of life as th(‘ gallant leader of a forloiTi-hojie ; but 
it has to be admitted that his mettlesome career 
had a dismal termination that in no way encour- 
aged imitation of his heroic methods, for whih' yet 
comparatively a young man he became a confirmed 
rheumatic and broken-down invalid. 

And* as a matter of fact, that which haiipened 
to my predecessor, or something very like it, might . 
very well have happened to me at or about th^t 
^spot frojft which he was hurled down the^iv^ 

• lifink. It chanced that I was there to direct that-. 
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certain tre.spassing cattle should be driven ott’ to 
the pound, and the driving had only just com- 
menced when down u})on us descended some three- 
score of lattials (clubmen) bent upon the rescue 
of those beeves. Two or three attacked me — 
they were in front ; behind me was the river- 
bank some twenty feet in height, and almost 
precipitous. I saw it was wiser to risk a broken 
head by going forward than a broken neck by 
lieiug dri\*eu backward; 1 rode at those three 
assailants, hitting right and left with a lieav\" 
hunting-crop, of which^ I g-ave them the advan- 
tage of the handfe-end. That chai’ge turned the 
tide of battle : two of my foes Avere disabled by 
broken crowns, tlie third retreating unhurt ; and 
my atttMidants rallying to me, the attacking force 
were about to withdraw Avhen the police arr,i\ed. 
The appearance of the guardians of the law Jiunied' 
the movements of all who were able to ’Cjuit the 
scene : nor di«l it occur to tlie too cautious con- 
stables to interfere with the freedom of 4:hose 
rioters uho were able-bodied, — they preferred to. 
deal with the two broken-crowned ones, w’ho Avere 
noAV pulling themseh’-es together ; and to simplify 
proceedings, or to impose blackmail upon the sahib, 
they took charge of these as the injured innocents 
who should bear witness against me in a ^jhatge 
of aggraA'ated and unprovoked assault. Their 
action was such as effected a complete houluver^e^ 
the facts of, and parties to, thi 1 , 

who had been, Wrongfully attacked , the • 
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defendant, and the rascals who had assailed me 
were made the innocent plaintiffs. 

This performance of the police was by no means 
inconsistent with their ordinary attitude as myr- 
midons of justice, or the national regard for 
truth. The Bengali as a liai* is a scientist 
who thoroughly deserves all that Lord Macaulay 
said of him in this regard : he is an artist who 
throws his whole soul into the business, like that 
actor who, having to plaj^ the role of Othello, 
blackened himself all over ; he is not satisfied 
with a* veneer of perjury^ only, but prefers to 
make out a case which is false iif every particular 
rather than be hampered by a modicum of truth. 

I knew so much when the police, as above 
stated, proposed to frame against me a charge 
that was ridiculously false in its spirit; I knew 
also that^ a hundred rupees or so would have 
purchased the* snjipression of the indictment, 
while foi* five hundred 1 could have bought, as 
a sulietitute therefor, a substantiated charge of 
murder or arson or any other heinous offence 
against ^uy opponents. But thrice armed in the 
justice of my cause, T preferred to stand the brunt 
of the case as the police jwoposed to present it. 

So I made my first and only appearance in the 
dock, summoned to appear there before a European. 
Deputy-Magistrate to answer the charge of aggr^-s 
vated ^sault. . Unfortunately this Ithadamanthvi^S 
was of the uncoveuanted service, in which^^l 
•motion in those days came but slowly to theja^l*;; 
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siicoessfiil, and not at all to him who failed* 
and had no interest to push him. My Ilhada- 
inanthus liad no intere.st behind liim or any 
hrilliant leeovd, and he was j^erturbed by a great 
fear of being denounced by the native.s as one 
who fa.voured his brother Britons. Accordingly 
his demeanour towards me was that of the stern 
and unrelenting judge : he made light of my ])lea 
that what I had done h;id been done in self- 
defence ; he made heavier tar than the facts 
re(j[uired the blows I had dealt upon the scoun- 
di*els who bore witness against me’ and witli ai)- 

4 • ' 

parent e.vultatioiV he pronounced the verdict of the 
court that I was fined 500 rupees. 

But 1 was made nc^hing j)Oorer by that decision, 
inasmuch as it was rever.se<l on appeal to the 
District Judge. Justict* i]i a round-about wav 
came to me as to those l)roken-])ated ^wjtnes.sef^, 
and came to them in .somewhat' melodramatic 
fashion ; for as they were tlischarged •filan the 
witness-box they were arrested on a faa more 
serious charge than that just di.spo.sed of. They 
had been recogni.sed as notorious dacoifs wliom 
the police had been long jaetending to look for ; 
and the result of their detention and subsequent 
trial was that the pair of them were sentenced to 
seven or fourteen years’ penal .servitude. • Oddly 
enough, no one ever thanked me for the service I 
rendered to the State by indirectly bringing these 
scoundrels to justice. 

And scoundrels more or le.ss after the pattern of* 
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these two — men at arms wliose business was fight- 
iilg and whose recreation was dacoity — were to be 
found by the score in the retinues of the native 
landowners throughout those districts. Justice 
])revailed there so little for the weak — the arm of 
the law was so feeble a piotector of individual 
rights — that every man who desired to defend his 
own had to do so with a strong hand that was a 
law unto itself. And when the ordinary establish- 
ment of fighting men w'as insufficient for some en- 
gagement of unusual importance, hirelings were 
e gaged at a rupee a-day — hittials or (piartei'-staif 
men, who were mostly GwalaS (the cowherd 
caste) ; surjl or surki wfillahs, who carried half-a- 
dozen darts that they threw at the foe as they 
advanced, and a shield and a longer dart that 
were retained for defensive jmrposes only ; and 
y;/// a///// wallahs, who used the simjde weapon with 
Avhich David slew Goliath, the sling. From the 
east and mostly from Jessore came the daidmen, 
from tile west the sllngers, and from every cpiarter 
the laifiah ; and on <»ecasion thev flocked together 
by hundfeds. Free-lances like unto Dugald Dal- 
getty, they gave their sendees to any cause that 
jiaid them, and only as long as they wei-e paid ; 
jind short of serving two emjdovers at one time, 
they were free to enlist under any banner and at 
ilifferent times to fight on different sides. 

Altlsjugh these gatherings of potential head and. , 
law bi’eakers tended to turbulence always, aiid 
©ccasfonaHy to a deploi*able casualty, it cannot be 
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said that, the battles waged by these archaically* 
ai'ined people were of a very serious nature. 
There was a good deal of gasconading before the 
battle joined — if ever that junction came aboxit : 
theie was much shouting of “ Kali mah ki jai,” 
much brandishing of staves and waving of buck- 
lers, but the shock of battle was a poor affair by 
comparison with the terrors threatened. Doubtless 
those warriors argued that the rupee that was suffi- 
cient remuneration for shouting themselves hoarse 
was wholly inadequate as a I’ecompehse for a niortal 
wound. They wei’e hired for the day, not* bought 
right out ; and, arguing thus, they confined their 
feats of arms to a demonstration, — then counted 
heads, and having given the victory to the larger 
battalions, returned to report how they had, in 
spite of heroic elfort, been overwhelmed b)r num- 
bers. Then perhaps that defeated employer re- 
tained these heroes for another dav* or nfore, called 

•J ' ^ 

in further contingents from all the points of the 
compass, and with augmented strength wrested 
the crown of victoiy from the now outnumbered 
foe. • 

If the employer of the.se fighting men did not 
always see any advantage to him arising out of 
these bloodless encounters, he was apt to see many 
disadvantages jR’oduced by the slaying of one of 
the belligerents. Among these wais the incon- 
venience caused by a dead lattial being d^osited 
Hn his compound, or even in his veiiaiidiihi; ^th a 
demand for some large ransom for' i^fjf^movtil. i 
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have heard from good authority of such a case as 
this, and was led to believe that it was a common 
practice of the hired fighting men, when they 
could, to cari-y off the body of a man killed in one 
of these affrays and levy black-mail upon ijt as I 
have described. 

They were lawless times those fifties in the Kish- 
engunj country, and of the inhabitants, Keshub 
Chunder Hoy was perhaps as little law-abiding 
as any. As his name indicates, he was of Rajpoot 
descent, and he was yet largely Rajpoot in nature, 
notwiths*tanding that he w^as Bengali by birth 
and breeding. Not for him were* the effeminate 
ways of the Bengali, who loathes all exercise 
more fatiguing than that he occasionally takes in 
a palanquin, taud wlio would go to some extremes 
in the^w'ay of exertion rather than imperil his 
plA'sical comfort by engaging in a fight. Under 
or<linary cft’cumstances the well-to-do native of 
Bengal wbifld submit to much inconvenience rather 
than walk half a mile, but he would run for miles 
rather than have his head bi’oken in an affray. 
Keshub C^iundev Roy was a virile man : his figure 
was a marked one as he rode about the country, 
on a big couutiy-bred of pace veiy unlike the 
amble of the baboo’s pony ; and this figure was 
often eeeii at the head of his fighting men in 
action. 

And Keshub Chunder, as far as 1 could make 
oqt, liv^ m* a chronic state of war either at home f 
of abnJad, Uii^j'inore frequently at home than anjvjr 
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Avhere else. For the house of the Roys ^vas a 
\ eiy divided one, two of the brothel's being of one 
taction and two of the other ; and as the bi’others 
.shared the family mansion, the four wings of which 
enclosed a large quadrangle common to all, the 
opportunities of fraternal strife were constantly at 
hand. In fact this internecine war was rarely, if 
evei-, stayed b}’- a jiermanent peace : it sometimes 
simmered, as it Avere, AA’hen a feAv of the retainers 
of the tAvo factions exchanged blows of more or 
le.ss harmles.s character; at other times it, boiled, 
and then all tlu* aA^ailable myrmidons Avore en- 
gaged in th(^ courtyard or outside, and the brothci'S 
from their apartments tired guns at each other — 1 
siqAj)ose by Avay of demonstration, foi- neA'er during 
my time Avas any brother hit by frati’icidal shot 
or bullet. I fancy a feAv of the retainer’s Avere 
killed in these dome.stic conflicts ; but Jhe Avotld 
heard little of the.se casualties, and* the police 
being auricularly ti’oated Avith rupees heard 
nothing. 

It A\as fortun.ate for the peo])le of the country 
around that the Eoys AAaa-c thus kej)t fTxll-handed 
as to I’iot bv their home affairs. But for this their 

•j 

hands and Keshub Chunder Avould have harassed, 
and in some cases iilnndered, the peaceful folk 
of the neighbourhood whenever a rnfechievoiis 
effervescence prompted a raid. Keshub Chunder, 
judged by his capacity in the way of turbulence, 
might have been an Afghan or a medieval Rhipe 
baron. 
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But> however fully occupied the Roy.s were at 
any time in a faction fight, there was one contin- 
gency tliat rarely, or I may say never, failed to 
bi-ing about a temporary suspension of hostilities, 
— that was the seizure of their trespassing oattle ; 
and as their herds were frequently occupied in 
grazing down the ryots' crops, there was only 
too often occasion for driving them to the local 
{)ound. But the ryots were helpless in this 
mattei- : it needed a stroiiger hand than theirs 
to seize I’c'dress after that fixshion ; and so it came 
about that, for the protection of such cultivatoi s 
as A\ere my tenants, 1 had now ancf again to swee]) 
oif the Roys’ cattle and Impound them. 

It was in the j)ursuance <if this duty that 1 
discovered how materially a cow can be made 
to aid^ a human .swimmer. Those trespassing 
klue had to be swum across the Bhatfiruthi ; 
sometimes ticros4 that rivei', when in fiood, it wjis 
a* mile so in width ; and when the river was in 
spate, Qfittle and drlxers were carried some three 
miles doAvii stream before the opposite bank was 
reached. • But the cattle, sometimes a hundred 
or more, took to the rapidly flowing A\'ater as 
naturally as ducks, and the men who drove, hold- 
ing on now' by the tail of one cow' and anon by 
another •ow’s tail, did the three or four mile swim 
wdth little or no fatigue. The men wdiom I 
accompsyiied on these excursions were* mostly 
Gwalas, and the Kishengunj Gwala, besides l)eing 
admoslj invariably a hittial and very frequently 
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clacoit, Avas as much •at home in the wfrter as 
the hippopotamus or the human frog, or any 
other amphibious creature. 

TJiose Gwalas were by no means effeminate, 
as are the Bengalis generally, and they were 
sportsmen in a way. Some of them wei*e accom- 
plished quarter-staff playei's, and could have sliaped 
fairly w'ell, I fancy, in a bout with Little John 
or Friar Tuck ; some wei’e also wrestlers of th<‘ 
first class, avIio wou|.d have shaped fairly n'ell 
asfainst their rivals of Comwall or the Noi'tli 
Country ; and tliose^ Avho were expert *ia these 
arts were as greedily enlisted in iht' Service of 
rajas and other magnates of large revenues as 
were the giants <'t' Kurope for the C4argantuan 
corps of Frederick William of Prussia. 

And those employers also engaged the services 
of up-country men of the Sej)oy class 

drawn mostly from Oudh and the Korth-West 
Provinces, wlio did little o)’ nothing tvith the 
quarter-staff of tlie Gwala, but much in wvestling. 
The services of these -men consisted only, in 
fact, of wrestling and cf)nstant trainin'^ for the 
arenia; and their most ai’duous duty was the 
struggle with a dietary scale of awful character 
and dimensions. Vast (juantities of milk, a bilknis 
sweet concocted of cui’d and sugar, and of^er unin- 
viting food, had to be consumed daily, so that 
the pvitvdn, should put on flesh; and ••all day 
long, when not engaged in demoralising his iute- 
rioy ecbnohiyi he had to exercise himuS^f violently 
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with* Indian clubs and cither calisthenics, so that 
sQme portion of the constantly superadded Hesh 
should be solidified into muscle. I have seen 
these puhvdns — men celebrated through more than 
one province — enter the wrestling-ring in a condi- 
tion that seemed to suggest expediency of tapping 
for dropsy rather than promise of athletic feats, 
and those corpulent gladiators have, amidst the 
cheers of an admiring crowd, amply sustained 
their reputation. 

Indian wrestling differs toto cueh from that of 
Englancl ; there is more of art and less of mere 
brute force in it. When I was a learner of this 
science there were 360 penches or (lodg(\s to be 
accpiired, and to-day there may ])ossibly be more. 
Even then the practised English wrestler who 
knew ^nothing of those many jjetiches Avould, I 
fancy, have had the woi’st of an encounter with 
one of thrtse trained .• as likely as not he 

would Rave been jmt down on his back before he 
had coiiie to gi'ijis with his antagonist, or thought 
the tussle had commenced. 

As a 'sport pursued by the natives of India 
generally, wrestling occupies a pre-eminent posi- ’ 
tion. Second in the public estimation comes ^ 
aiwtber display of the amj)hitheatre and survival 
of the gladiatorial time — the contest between two , i 
picked men armed with quarter-staff, or sword, or . 
shield.^*. Then, longo aitervaUo, comes kite-flying, 
the 8port*whereof consists in cutting thi’ough tl^ 
string ofvhe, kite with the string of pother, 
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victory to him whose string holds ouli andT 

kite remains. This game is, 1 think, more in 
vogue in Northern India than elsewhere. In the 
towns thereaway scores of kite-duels are to be 
sometimes witnessed waging at once, and the 
uninitiated globe-trotter might assume that these 
aerial toys were being flown by the youth of the 
})lace whose inexpert hands ])ermitted much un- 
premeditated fouling ; but that impression would 
be wholly incorrect, t^iose kites being flown by 
sportive men, and fouling being an essential 
feature of the y-ame. 

Then for the nobles and men of huge establish- 
ments and means there is cock-fig’hting, wliich is 
not confined to duels between game-birds of tin* 
gallinaceous order only, in that (piail and ladbuls 
and other birds are pitted against each ()ther. 
The quail is lattorious for its (piarrelsomeness : 
being confined in cage or quaileiy, it ’has to be 
kept in the dark if it is to be kept alive.* ‘bet the 
light be sufficient to show the mah^ bird thai there 
is another of its sex and kind within reach, and 
there will be troubh- ; the gage of battlh will be 
thrown down and accepted, and those feathered 
pugilists will straightway emulate the d Vontrance 
procedure of the Kilkenny cats. I believe the 
ChVaman also in his own country indulges in this 
sporty and carries his fighting birds where Ah Sin 
carri^^ kings and aces — up his sleeve. ,• 

But itvis sad to think of the bulbul as* brawler 
reduced tXthe level of that game-bird whose only 
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form ,of song is a crow, and out of whom not even 
a laureate (if we had one) could make any poetical 
capital whatever beyond the hare statement that 
it is the herald of the morn, hut not to be trusted 
in that capacity, in that it is .sometimes un- 
punctual, and often too previous in its heralding. 
The bulbul is the very antithesis of the game-fowl 
ill this respect. To Eastern poets, and notably to 
Ifafiz, it stands in the position occupied by the 
nightingale in regard to poets of the West. The 
Gulistan, or place of roses, might almost as well be 
named liulbulistan, or jilace of bulbuls, seeing that 
the rose and the bulbul are eqiudly prominent in 
that poem, and very frequently rejiresented as 
holding long rliythmic conversations with each 
otlier, after the manner of Tityrus and Melibceus. 
Lastly, he who studies Persian in the Indian 
schoofs is taught to translate bulbul into nightin- 
gale ; aiul. Thackeray, who had some little Indian 
teaching, ;is.sociated the rose and the nightingale 
in that ballad, “ The Rose upon my Balcony.” which 
Becky sang at Gaunt House. 

And }iet the bulbul of India, whatever the bird 
of Persia or Arabia may be, is no songster : its 
warbling is no more dulcet tlian that of the liouse- 
spnrrow. Can it lie that the nightingale is a 
greatly /iverrated bird, as Shakesjieare tells us in 
the lines — 

f' 

nightingale, if she should sing by dny ^ 

WheiA every goose is cackling, would be tliougln 
• J^etter a inasicinn than the wivii ? 
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Ht>\vever that may be, no 

“Sleliuicholy l*hiloniel, 

Thus perched all night alone in Indian groves, 

Tunes her soft voice to sad complaints of love, 

Making her life one great harmonious woe.” 

No creature more harmonious than the jackal, the 
pariah dog, and the bull-frog wakes the echoes of 
the Indian night ; no bird save the cooing ring- 
dove breathes forth a note of music during the 
Indian day ; and so the bulbul doubtless finds its 
proper level in the ranks of the fighting birds. 

I know of no other sports than those* I’ have 
mentioned as part or jiarct.*! of the Indian native’s 
life. The average native does not hunt, or row, or 
play cricket, or follow any jnirsuit that calls for 
physical exertion : he does not dance, and would 
consider it degrading to be seen dancing, albeit 
some latter-day maharajahs and jR’inces have gmw' 
the length of lounging through a quadrille at the 
Viceregal balls. He (Mijoys, or at any *ate he 
suffers, all these things vicariously : professional 
dancers or nautch- girls, boatmen, ipiarter- staff- 
men, wrestlers, and broadsword - players do for 
him all that he re(juires in .such active pursuits 
as concern him, and it is no moi-e possible to think 
of an Indian Caligula or Cornmodus entering the 
arena to fight with trained gladiatoi-s than.it is to 
imagine an Indian woman of position for any or 
datkgason emulating the terpsichorean feats, of the 
LetSer of Heredias. 

\iot the Bi’itish public lie misle^^ iu, this^ 
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’regard by the success of the Parsee cricketers, a 
success that has recently culminated in their vic- 
tory over Lord Hawke’s team. There is evidently 
good stuff in those Par.see wielders of ball and 
willow, as is plainly manifested by the fact that 
only they and one other eleven (Englishmen) were 
successful against the Yorkshire captain’s team. 
But, admitting this excellence on the part of the 
Parsees, my argument about Indians stands un- 
affected, inasmuch as the Parsees are no more 
Indians than any other foreigner, be he Jew or 
Gentile*, whose birthplace and domicile are in Hiu- 
<lostan. I know that the honourable member now 
sitting in the Britisli House of Commons for Cen- 
tral Finsbury lias been stylet^ the sole representa- 
tive of the Indian })eople in that Assembly, but I 
cannot help thinking that this iieculiar position 
has been claimed for him on insufficient gi’ounds. 
Racially, .as a* Persian, he is as widely difier- 
thitiated from the Indians as is the Biiton ; and 
as a I’ire-worshipper, his religion is not one whit 
more in accord with the creeds of Indisl than is 
the Christian faith. It seems to follow, then, that 
any member of the House of Commons who has 
made a career in India such as that of Sir Richard 
Temple or Sir Geoi’ge Chesney, has as eligible a .. . 
claim t(k be regarded as an Indian repi’esentative ’j' 
as Mr NaoiDji. But even if my contention upon 
this political point be wrong, and if Mr Na^oji 
may justly .claim to represent Indians in the Irouse 
0f Coinmons, it remains clear enough to my/min<i 
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Hint the Indians cannot claim to be considevecr 
cricketers because the Parsees may. It would be 
more reasonable on the part of Hindostan’s many 
millions to claim to be a race of billiard-markers 
because a considerable number of Eurasians are 
such-^more reasonable, indeed, because the Eura- 
sian is in. jiart native to the soil of Inditi. 

Of the few sports practised by Indians, wrest- 
ling is certainly the most po2)u]ar. Immense 
crowds gather around^ the arena in ’ which ])er- 
formers of eminence are to try a fall, and while 
the wrestlers are silent and seem to be ‘exceed- 
ingly placid, the'audience may be seen on occixsion 
wild with excitement. The arena at Gwari Kish- 
naghur (a great x\i'(‘{iitling centre when I kmnx' it) 
was of considerable dimensions, and was enclosed 
by palisades of unusual height and strength; hut 
in spite of this strong barrier many jwliceimiix 
were rexpiired to resti'ain the excited •spectators 
from entering the ring either to aid some ftivouiite 
combatant or to hustle some un2>opular one.. 

In sj)ite of the science and classical suggestive- 
ness of Indian wrestling, it must at first Strike the 
Western obsei’ver as being slow. Too much of the 
Fabian policy ; too patient Availing and watching 
for an adversary’s blunder ; too little of plain and 
direct attack ; too much absolute inactio«i, — thus 
would the athlete of ConiAvall or Cumberland cri- 
ticise his fellow-practitioner of Hindostaif But 
the 'initiated sees and appreciates the^kill that is 
being exerci^d even when the two opponents are 
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to air appearance inotionle.ss as the bronze statues 
th.at tliey so closely resemble ; and he knows that 
the chances are in hivour of many trials of that 
skill, rather than of strength, and many changes 
of fortune before the contest is ended by one of 
the combatants being laid out on his back so that 
both shoulders at once touch the ground. There 
is no calliiii;’ of time : from the moment that the 
two opponents enter the ring until that fair and 
s<]uare back-throw the sti'ife must proceed without 
})ause,.unless one of them turn craven and yield, or 
an unruly mob break into the ring and interfere — 
both very improbable contingencies. 

Very often there is considerable delay in getting 
to that grip which in English wrestling is speedily 
determined if, as is the case in some counties, it be 
not ansniged by agreement at the start. The In- 
dfan wrestler lias to be wary in his approaches to 
embrace his opiwnent, for ho knows of — 

deftly deall jerks (jf his tl)umb and elbow. &c., by 
which lie may be thrown lx>fore he holds his adver- 
sary at all — and therefore he indulges in much 
fencing at a respectable distance what time he 
l)reaks the silence of the moment by slaj)ping his 
biceps and his thighs with hollowed palms. Nude 
save for a scanty cloth around his loins, as the 
athletes of Sparta, he is, when not too obese, a . 
graceful animal as he moves lithely and cautiously 
round hts foe, and indeed all through the encounter 
wjien he iiS ih motion. 

* At fast Ihe two get hold of each other, and a 
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struggle couuueuces. Now it appears that one is 
about to be thi’owu, his balance seems to be going, 
and the audience look to see him deposited upon 
his back ; but it is not to be yet awhile. Albeit 
he cannot keep his foothold facing his foe, he can 
do something else, and he does it : he turns a 
somersault, using his enemy as a fulcrum ; his legs 
go over the other s shoulders, and he comes down 
firm-footed on the ground behind the other’s back, 
and possibly with an atlvantage that imperils the 
stability of his opponent. Now one of them find- 
ing himself hard pressed and upon the point of 
being thi*own upon his back, anticijjates this move 
by'’ throwing himself down with his back uppei'- 
most. “ This side ' up, with care,” is his motto 
now as, face downwards, he hugs the ground wliile 
his opponent sits athwart his loins and apjilies all 
his art to the prosti'ate foe in vieyv of placing his 
shoulders wher(.* now his chest is. So tliey remain 
for many minutes, while a breathless crowd look 
on and wonder which of these two, if either', shall 
come victorious out of what seems an impasse for 
both : and now there is a kaleidoscopic change, due 
to some incautious move of him who was upper- 
most, and he who was below and half vanquished 
^las risen from the earth invigorated like another 
Antmus, and has the other stretched ben^th him 
— ^perhaps even with shoulders that touch the 
ground, and so end the* combat. •* 

In my Kisbengunj establishment I a wrestler 
.^:*And quarter-staff-player, wAebrated, as a chajiapioti 
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in bo{h departments. He was a Gwala, and, as a 
vavu avis among the Gwalas thereaway, had never 
been engaged in a dacoitee or made himself a 
nuisance to his neighbours by depasturing his 
cows in their crops. He was a popular man in 
spite of his un - Gwala - like virtues, and when 
opposed in the arena by any local athlete was 
held to be invincible. 

This hero’s record was broken once by a local 
and very insignificant riva} — a poor little village 
chowkidar. Gi'eat was the surprise of my Gwala 
and his friends when this mean Avatchman threw 
down the gage of l)attle : nothing doubting of the 
champion’s proAvess, all ridiculed the daring of the 
chowkidar ; but the challenge was accepted as a 
matter of cotirse, and the unequal contest w*as 
arranged. So did Goliath go forth with over- 
weening •confideiice to meet the stripling David. 

. But the champion and his friends had not 
reckoned with the possible effects of superstition. 
That clfowkidar had something of a reputation as, 
or some of the disrepute of, a wizard ; he was an 
uncanny person ; he Avas ugly enough for a veiy 
Shaman, and he turned his unpiepossessing appear- 
ance and character to full account. Entering the 
ring, he prepared for the encounter by mysterious 
invocations that overaAV'ed^the Gaa’^uIu. While uiy 
athlete looked on and Avaited, this amateur sorcer^'^s 
went sld^ply to the four points of the compass and. ,, 
salemnly caSt dust into the eyes of liis opponent, ; 
who, g,s th^e rites proceeded, groAv more and more 
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demoralised : then, when the moment was seen to 
be ripe by the basilisk eyes of the chowkidar, the 
contest was commenced, and in two minutes the 
Hector of the country-side was on liis back, fairly 
and easily beaten. 

Anger then displaced superstition in the cham- 
pion’s bx’east : he demanded another trial forth- 
with. Tliere was no more invocation or dust- 
throwing ; the txvo were agrip again within the 
minute, and barely so ■when the sorcerer was 
heavily aiul decisively thrown. Then I had to 
rush in and rescue tly? choxvkidar from the grasj) 
of the victor : all the sorcery had been knocked 
out of him already, and but for my interference 
his life would ha^•e gone out aftei' it. 




CHAPTER IV. 


THE SANTHAL KEBELLIOX. 


THE DAMIX-I-KOH — ST GEOUGE AND THE YOUNG TIGERS — THE OUT- 
BREAK RECONXOITRING the rebels — A VOLUNTEER FCXPEDITION 
A CATTLI5 • RAID — ESCAPE FROM DRO\WIN(; — J UNGLE - FE V ER 
— SIR GEORGE YUJ.E — TIGER - SHOOTING 
’ ■' IN BE tl AR. 

FTER abou^ three years of this 
Kishnaghur life I went north, 
and well into the jungle of the 
Damun-i-koli (foot of the hill), 
Ijdng along the Rajmahal hills, 
which at many points spread 
their spurs o\it almost to the 
hanks of the Ganges, Juiiirle 
was th(*i in 
every direc- 
tion of my 
station, on 
the hills tim- 
ber from foot 
to crest, and 
on the allu- 
vial plains 
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below dense and tall gmss admirably suited for 
tiger-cover. Tigers and panthers and bears were 
in the neighbourhood, and seen or heard by men 
from time to time i but it was only after two years 
spent in that country that I I'ealised my burning 
desire to kill a tiger. I very nearly encountered 
one some time before this, while out after swamp 
partridge with two comjianions, but, fortunately 
perhaps for me, the encounter did not come off. 
The swamp partridge were driven for us out of 
heavy gi'ass cover by a line of beaters. In c«ie of 
our diives I took my,, stand in a clear patch in 
the middle of a strip of this grass, one of my 
colleagues standing on either hand outside. The 
beaters neared us, the partridges rose and flew our 
way, and when I had emptied both barrels and 
dropped a brace of birds, a roar broke froui the 
cover close at hand, and there was a wiki stam- 
pede of l)eaters, then silence. There was no mis- 
taking that roar, which came from the* grass in 
front of me not twenty yards away from where I 
stood. 1 had never heard a tiger give tongue 
before outside a zoo, and this was another tongue 
than that of the caged bf?ast ; but I knew what 
voice it was, and told myself that my chance had 
come at last. The tiger did not break, but turned 
back from the cover’s edge, and I proposed* to my 
fellow-shooters that we should pursue it straight 
away through the glass. We had no elephliRt at 
hand ; we had no missile larger than Mb.’ 4 shot ;• 
but I argued that if we went three ^nd* 
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poured six charges, more or less, into the tiger, we 
should do for him. A few years later I should not 
have made this suggestion, but at that time. I was 
wholly inexperienced, and, moreover, was spoiling 
for a tiger-shoot. However, my companions were 
unanimously of the other way of thinking. They* 
would not bear me company in such an idiotic 
enterprise, and when this point was settled it was 
hopeless — if indeed it was not hopeless from the 
first moment — to follow the tiger with any idea of 
seeing it. I commenced a return beat of the cover 
with a rallied line of beaters, but soon abandoned 
iny tiger-chase, and reverted to the partridges. 

For two years 1 possessed my soul in such 
patience as was attainable, making an occasional 
excursion a crass the Ganges into the Purneah 
country, where tigers were to be had by favoured 
shikaris, but where 1 had to be satisfied with one 
rhinoceros-hunt, in which I had not a chance of 
letting ofl’ my rifle, and the successful pursuit of 
some Atild buffaloes. In and about those hills in 
whose shadows I lived there were tigers and pan- 
thers at my very door, but, save as above related, 

I never heard them, and none did I ever see. 

Others in my immediate vicinity were more 
fortunate, and one of them had an experience 
that is, T imagine, unparalleled. Poor St Gecn'ge ■ 
He was an Irishman, characterised by the reckless- 
ness oPhis race in fullest measure. Ho would ride, 
any horse* and anywhere. He Avould face any 
(langeT . without a moment’s consideration of the'; 
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consequences, ov even of the better method of 
meeting tlie risk he fnced. Jle Inid several hair- 
breadth escapes during the short time that I kmnv 
him, and not long after we parted he rode hap- 
hazard to his death. That last adventure of his 
short life doubtless struck him as of a very ordin- 
aiy character, by comparison with many more 
reckless things that he had accomplishexl without 
v'ery serious accident. He and another came to a 
flooded valley, aci’oss which the ■watei’s, some feet 
in dejjth, swept like a mill-sluice ; the road was 
submerged ftn* half a luile, and on either side of it 
were cuttings — some of considerable depth — into 
which it was ([uite possible to ride. St George’s 
companion 2)ointed out the danger of the passage, 
and urged that they should l)oth return to the 
bungalow they had hd't. St George woukl not 
listen : he had started to go to his honiQ on the 
other side of that valley, and no arguruent coul(l 
moA’e him to change bis j)urpo,se. . He* rode on 
alone, rode on into the flood, aU>eit his* horse 
showed evident signs of terror ; and before he had 
got half-way across, his hors(! reai’ed and fell back 
upon him into one of the roadside excavations, and 
killed him iji the fall. So was stilled as brave and 
generous a heart as ever Iwat, 

And to this gallant soul the news was brought 
that a couple of tigers (young ones fully or Jiearly 
fully grown) had tumblefl into a blind and shallow 
well close by. St George went off ttf the placg 
at once, and there, sure enough, in the '’dry well, “ 
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were the brace of tigers. What would he do 
with them? Anybody else would have done 
one of two things — (1) would have shot them 
out of hand, or (2) would have made the proper 
ari'ungements for netting them, in view to hand- 
ing them over to the Zoo, or disposing of them 
to some Indian Jamrach. There was a tertiimi 
<iaid for St George which, I think, he alone could 
have hit upon. He managed somehow or other 
to drag those tigers out pf the i)it which held 
them. He made no sort of arrangement for 
giving them a suitable reception on their arrival 
above - gi'ound ; of coui'se he ndver stopped to 
tliijik that the tigers would cease to be harmless 
creatures when released from ,their earthen prison. 
His whole programme consisted in releasing them, 
and wliat was to liappen later was an extra to 
be arranged when the time airived. Fortunately, 
tin? tigers, •wlieif they were hauled up, were moved 
to make 'use of their ncAvly given freedom by going 
oil', andl, they did so without pausing to thank or 
maul their lilierator. I do not suppose that grati- 
tude influenced them in their considerate treat- 
ment ; and it is quite possible that they Avere 
too utterly bevA'ildered by St George’s eccentricity 
to be equal, on the spur of the moment, to any 
other course than immediate flight to less ab- 
normal society. Poor St George could neA'er 
give any convincing explanation of lii.s conduct 
on that occasion. Why he hauled those tigers 
f»om t*heiifc pits remains a mysti*ry to me. Why ; 
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lie did not shoot oi* shoot at them when the^ 
were close to him above-ground I can explain 
to myself. I do so by remembering that he had 
neither skill nor keenness as a shot; that very 
possibly he was too slow with his gun to have 
a shot ; and it is not improbable that he lost 
all interest in the affair when the programme 
proper — i.e., the release of the tigers — had been 
completed. This may read like one of tliose 
Indian colonel’s storie.s that I have quoted, but 
I have every reason to believe that the facts were 
verv much as I have described them. 

It was St Gfeorge’s good fortune, too, to Lave 
a panther offered to him for slaughter in his 
garden. The pantlier came into his compound 
at night, probably in search of sheep or goat, 
and was marked down by some lynx-eyed ser- 


vant in a bush. In that instance St tleorgc 
was equal to the occasion, an’d delifjerate of 


action. He went forth with one lOf Osier’s 


double reading - lamjis or some such ^porting 
contrivance, flashed this upon the recumbent 
panther, and dealt the creature its death-blow 
with a charge of No. 0 shot, fired at a distance 
of 3 or 4 feet only. 

I might have lieen a more successful shikari 
during my first two years in the? Damun-i-koh 
but for two distractions that made very serious 
inroads upon my time — to wit, jungle-feyer, and 
the Sauthal rebellion. The former ,came upon 
me as a necessary consequence of ray environ- 
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merit, and my frequent and lengthy 'expeditions 
into swamp and forest. The greater part of that 
tract of country was a hotbed of disease — a diRTn.q,l 
and malarious territory after the manner of Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s Eden, with the additional scourge 
of an Indian sun. To Europeans it proved a 
veritable plague-spot, and the mortality among 
the British railway employees upon that part of 
the East India Railway which lay in this ill- 
favoured land was terrible. It was (£uite in 
order that I should take the fever, and I took 
it. It proved an enduring and exacting posses- 
sion : it lasted off and on for som§ two years, and 
occupied much of my time and of the time of 
doctors ; and the only advantage that the most 
optimistic reasoning can extract from it is that 
it thoroughly seasoned me against the fell malaria 
of* the Nepal Terai wliich, fatal to many, jiroved 
innocuous to m'e during the fifteen years that 
I ‘shot over it. 

But, ^is fiir as 1 was concerned, the Santhal 
rebellion was distinctly unexpected, and, when 
it an'ived, unintelligible. These people had for 
years been harassed by the Bengali usurers. 
They had sought I’edress in vain from the Gov- 
ernment officers who ruled over, and knew notliing 
of, them. • They had fairly warned the authorities 
that, if redress were not to be had othei Av ise, tliey 
would s^k it vi e.t armis. And when t?very form 
of appeal failed them, they were as good as their , 
wwd, andjtook.the field against they knew not ' 
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what, and with no better arms than bow and 
arrows and the light Santhali battle-axe. 

If this outbreak came as a complete surprise 
(as it did) to the sapient officials who liad received 
timely warning of it, with much more reason did 
it come as a surprise to me avIio had received no 
Avarning, and who, moreover, knew nothing what- 
ever about the rebellious tribe. My case was very 
nuxch that of all the Europeans with whom I was 
then associated. It was not our business to study 
the native races <n* differentiate them. The 8an- 
thals of the villages under and beyond the hills, 
the Paharis oP Naiyas, who lived on the lulls 
onlv, and the Hindoos or Mahomedans of the 
river-side hamlets, ^vvere all one to us under the 
Avide-sjweading term of “^native.” And when it 
was 
and 

news came upon us not only as fi* surjwise, but as 
something wholh' unintelligible. We anight jiist 
as well have been told that a Jabberwpck was 
around. 

As soon as I heard of this wild affair I rode out 
to reconnoitre, and within three miles of my camp 
came in sight of a few of the rebels in retreat, 
laden with jil under. They were scattered over a 
plain, and making for different points, so that I 
had to devote my attention to one of them, whom 
I captured, without serious opposition on,.his part, 
and led back to the camp. As we „ pursued our 
way, the dig-diggi of the Santhal drum sounded 


reported to us that the Santhals were looting 
murdering in the country close at h|,vnd, the 
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fi'om the jungles along the hill-ranges, a music new 
to me; but beyond serving as a melancholy ac- 
cctaipaniment to my return journey, it concerned 
me not. My prisoner went with me quietly, and 
after our arrival in camp remained quiet even to 
excess. Innumerable questions (which he may 
not have understood) elicited no response from 
this uncommunicative being. He told us nothing 
about the rebels, good, bad, or indifferent, and 
very possibly knew no moi'e than he told; for, 

I believe, he was ultimately discovered, by people 
who knew a Santhal from a Pahari or Hindoo, 
to be a low-caste Hindoo, who, after the fashion 
of some European Socialists, had turned the local 
disturbance to account by plundering for his own 
advantage. 

But I knew from my own observation that thei’e 
was such lawlessness abroad in the country as 
called for. the intervention of the strong arm of 
dixler. T posted off, therefore, to Colgong (distant 
some seventeen miles), where there was a detach- 
ment of the Bhagulpore Hill Rangers. St George 
joined me on the way, and he and I both urged 
upon the commandant of that detachment to take 
the field forthwith against the rebels. But we 
urged in vain. That commandant was evidently , 
of opinion that a day or two mox’e or less of re- 
bellion and widespread outrage signified nothing ; 
that oi\^ time was as good as another for meeting 
such an .egiergeucy, or that the later time was,; 
prefeuabl^ even though meanwhile the rebellion V; 
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gained head and the rebels confidence. Also, he^• 
required the authority of the civil power and the 
reading of the Riot Act, and several other things 
that were not available; and, ultimately, we had 
to leave him. 

Then we took counsel together and resolved to 
sally forth next morning with such a volunteer 
force as we could collect, and without the author- 
ised civil arm, the Riot Act, and many other desir- 
able adjuncts, including appropriate arms and 
ammunition. Accordingly, we I'aised our army, 
consisting of seven Europeans armed chietly with 
revolvers, and 150 Jiatives (Hindoo and Mahom- 
edan hurhundazes and chn2)rasdeii) armed with 
tulwais, and, in a few instances, wit # rearms 
about as effective as the arquebuss. And we 
sallied forth, all of us apparently brimming over 
with martial aidour, and as far as St George aufl 
1 "were concerned, confident that we wojild march 
triumphantly right through the distm;ibed land, 
driving the relx'ls — or all that was left of them — 
before us. 

Our native baud encouraged this hope greatly 
by their bellicose demeanour ; shouting their ter- 
rible war-cry, “ Jai, jai. Kali mah ki jai ! ” the 
Hindoos brandished their swoi-ds, shouting V(b 
victis. After their own fashion, the Mahomed- 
ans flourished their arms ; and all marched on, 
eager, as it seemed, to reach the field of^ battle. 
They cooled perceptibly, those coloured^apxiliaries, 
when, passing through a village that had^jus^ beeij 
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’sacked, we came upon the grim evidence that mur- 
der had here been done ; and when we came close 
to a jungle from which the dig-diggi resounded, 
and would have led them onward to the fight, 
they, to a man, disbanded themselves and went off 
post-haste homeward. 

Four of us Europeans went on in the direction 
of the Santhal drums, while two for strategic pur- 
poses rode so much on the flank of the enemy that 
they never encountered ly’m ; and one, for more 
obvious strategical reasons, remained behind at 
the edgb of the jungle, and there was picked off by 

lurking Santhal, who put an *aiTOw into him. 
We who engaged the Sauthals had a lively ten 
minutes with them, and th^n half our number, 
at least, were hors <le combat. One had been 
knocked off his horse and wounded in the wrist, 
and him^ I took out of the press, only to find St 
George with an* arrow through his foot, his foot so 
ti'ansfixed* that it could not be pulled out of the 
stiiTup, and his saddle shifted so far round tliat 
he was sitting on his hoi-se’s bare back. ' All tluit 
could lie done for him then was to lift him and ijet 
his saddle back into position, and that was done ; 
and then thei*e was no coui’se open to us but to 
retreat in as good order as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

To this day I have not been able to understand 
why tl^se Santhals let us off so easily : a day 
or two aftai* our affair they met the tanly Hill'; 
Rangers (disciplined sepoys with pro])er arms and - 
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ammunition), and killed several of them, together 
with two Europeans. But although we halted to 
repair damages almost within how-shot of them, 
and then retired at a snail’s pace, they let us go 
without molestation of any sort. I came to know 
afterwards from themgelves that they were 2000 
strong that day^ I suppose the novelty of our 
attack, and the damages they had to repair, 
explains their inaction, — they were paralysed. 

St George had a rough time of it for the next 
twenty -four hours : no one at our camp could 
extricate the arrow frpm his foot, no one within 
forty odd miles could do this, and he had to ride 
that distance on an elephant with this arrow in 
him. Nor was a bed of roses jjrepared for me 
then, although beds of sorts were my constant 
portion for many days thereafter. For a Santhal 
hit my sola topee a blow that broke off’ so n^uch 
of it as protected my head from the ^un : fever 
and delirium were mv lot ere that sun went down ; 
and at night, when my camp was broken up and 
its members dispersed, I was carried off* across the 
Ganges to Purneah, where the kindly and most • 
hospitable medico of the station nursed me back 
into comparative health. 

This was the dismal conclusion of what I had at 
the outset regarded as a splendid substitute for 
the tiger-shooting which came not to ray hand. 
Later on I accompanied the 7th N.I. in a*i expe- 
dition directed against the rebels in thtf heart of 
Santhalia ; ]but during the Aveeks that* I i5er\^ed 
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with them we saw only fugitives, and were 
much more occupied in the humble work of the 
commissariat department than in glorious war. 
It is true that we stormed some villages after the 
most approved system of military science: our 
forces descended upon these strongholds from 
various points, the several detachments so timing 
their advance as to arrive simultaneously on three 
sides of the place attacked ; but invariably, when 
we reached the point of attack, there was nothing 
to fight with except a few fowls, wherewith we 
promptly did battle. These fowls and some blue 
rocks constituted all the shikar 1 had during that 
jaunt through Santhal jungles, and all the food- 
supply of our mess save the »ice we got out of the 
deserted villages. 

Although that expedition could hardly be styled 
warj and certainly was not magnificent, there were 
sufficient novelty and excitement about the pro- 
ceeding to make it enjoyable enough for those con- 
cerned*. It cannot be said that we had a suffici- 
ency of anything else, unless it were rain or mud. 
Our commons weriS as common as they were short ; 
rice, fowl, and pigeon — pigeon, fowl, and rice, made 
up our three courses and dessert. Boil, broil, or 
serve them as we might, these three articles (un- 
disguised by condiments, because condiments were ■ 
lacking) contributed our unchanging menu. M. ', 
Gabiu# Apicius would have hanged himself at sight 
fit any one* of our meals ; Lucullus would have fallf 
*en ujpon hii^word rather than give such banque^J 
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as we sat down to ; and yet I am inclined to the 
opinion that this simple feeding was more enjoy- 
able than the heavy feasts of the too hospitable 
London guilds, that commence with calipash and 
calipee and end with dyspepsia. And if our feed- 
ing was destitute of ragout of nightingales’ tongues 
and other dainties dear to the Roman epicure, our 
potations were proportionately moderate. No ripe 
Falernian was quaffed ; no brimming beaker, save 
of water, graced the l/oard ; one glass of sherry 
and one of brandy per diem constituted the ration 
of alcoholic liquor for each unit, and by that nar- 
row margin were we saved from universal blue- 
ribbon ism. 

Our camp equipment was similarly restricted. 
We liad two tents, a mess-table, a chai’poy apiece, 
and never a chaii’. The charpoys, I’anged «’Ound 
the table, served fur our sittincj accomin<xliition at 
meals, .suggesting further classical associations and 
accubation rathei' than cointlu’t ; and as” our camp 
was generally pitched in mud, we made oilr way 
around the tent by stepping from bed to bed. But 
this rough housing was luxurious indeed by com- 
parison with one night’s experience that broke the 
monotony of our lives ; that night came down upon 
us, together with a steady drizzle, when our camp 
had missed us somehow. Puddles to right of us, 
puddles to left of us, puddles in front of us, al- 
though they did not volley and thundei^j made 
things exceedingly unpleasant. We wdre tentless 
and benighted in a swamp out of whiph ft wag im- 
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practicable to make our way ; for miles the country 
around us was, as far as we could judge, equally 
water-logged. We made the best of matters as 
we found them, substituted an extra pipe for the 
rice, fowl, and pigeon meal of other and fuller days, 
and made our lodging upon the cold ground with 
due resignation. That was my first night in a 
water-bed of this sort (but not the last), and to 
those who see in damp sheets the certain cause of 
pneumonia and death it itiay appear remarkable 
that we were none of us any the worse for that 
watery lodging. 

Nor were these our only aqueous difficulties ; 
now and again a hill-stream in full spate occurred 
ui)on our line of march, and hi the absence of fer- 
ries, boats, or any other facilities whatever, had 
to be negotiated by wading or swimming, or left to 
subside before crossing was attempted. On one of 
our expeditions an adventure of this sort went 
perilously near to bringing my career to an end. 
Our fofce had set out from camp in the early morn- 
ing to attack the Santhal enemy, reported to bo 
gathered in considerable number some miles away, 
and within a mile or so of our tents we came ujion 
one of those hill-streams, then ankle-deep only and 
fordable without let or hindrance. There was no 
reason for our anticipating that we should find 
it otherwise upon our return: tlie day was fine, 
and premised to remain so ; there was no sign in 
the heavens of impending rain in our neighbour- 
hood, that ^should fill the rivers with rushing 
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floods; and we went on our way, heeding nothing 
that possible bai’rier which, when we crossed the 
river, we were placing between our army and our 
camp. 

Our expedition was as fruitless as usual. We 
marched some miles; we came to the spot where the 
Sauthals should have been ; Santhals were there 
none, or any sign of them save the village where 
they had assembled, which we left alone, and one or 
two hundred head of cattle that we drove awav ; and 
to this day I have never been able to comprehend 
the motive that guided us in that cattle-raid, or 
what possible good was to result from our becoming 
dfovers thuswise. But I accepted it then as a part 
of the authorised programme — as some strategical 
movement that my lay mind could not fathom 
— and joined in the driving of those beeves with 
all the enthusiasm of a Smithfield expert. And 
the sun shone upon us as we wended homewards ; 
and our hearts were light (as was our mid-day 
meal of biscuit), and we hailed with rejoichig our 
first glimiJse of the brinks of that hill - stream, 
which was as the first milestone from our camp ; 
and we reached the verge of what we had left 
a babbling brook, and behold ! a torrent rushed 
between those banks turbid and deep, coursing 
along at express speed, and carrying on its bosom 
up-rooted trees that, revolving as they went, 
thrashed the swollen waters into foam.' Here 
was an impasse^ indeed ! • * , 

What was to.be done? Council ofVarJield 
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straightway could only determine that we wanted 
tov get across and could not, — it being decided 
that not even the elephants we had with us 
could ford the river in its then condition. The 
council of war, now unable to solve the question 
of crossing, found that our retention of those 
raided cattle was no longer a strategical necessit}”, 
and let them go their ways ; and settled nothing 
else except that it was desirable to get back to 
dinner and our tents — aS to which there was 
perfect unanimity. 

Then it occurred to Vigors and^ myself that w'e 
might swim our horses across, ride to the camp, 
and bring up the reserve there to the aid of our 
stranded force. I have no idea what assistance 
they were to give, or could have given ; but 
any action seemed better than absolute inaction, 
and Vigors and I proceeded to carry out our 
purpose. Why Vigors joined in this attempt I 
Ciinnot imagine : he w’as no Leander ; only a few 
days bfifore this I had had to help hijn across 
a smaller and less turbulent stream than this. 
But he may have depended upon his horse ; he 
may have known that animal to be a strong 
swimmer (horses, accoi'ding to my experience, 
being very differently gifted in this respect), 
and may have gathered confidence from Jiis steed 
or from my companionship in tlie watei’s. 

We found a narrow track that descended to . 
the river, and went our way into the flood in » 
singla file,* I leading. What happened to Vigors r 
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■from the moment of my leaving the shore I know 
not, my attention being fully occupied by my 
own difficulties. It was only w'hen the adven- 
ture was ingloviously terminated that I came to 
learn how he had been forced l)ack ere the plunge 
was taken by the obvious impracticability of the 
passage. While he hesitated and turned, all my 
senses were devoted to my own proceedings. The 
descent down a precipitous, rugged, and rain-sod- 
den path was one thdt called for caution and a 
ready bridle-hand. Ilavd passihtis asguis, niy 
horse slipped f^nd slithered and stumbled down 
and riverwards, now sliding a yai’d or tAvo and 
catching foothold just in time, anon losing hokl 
Avith its hind-feet afid squatting on its haunches, 
and finally going anyhoAv into the torrent. 

Being in those troubled Avateis, it became im- 
mediately ajiparent that my horse was not equal 
to the occasion. Do Avhat I AA'ould I could not 
keep its head uji- stream, and in a couple of 
minutes it was treading Avater and going Avhither- 
soever the current directed. If I had done the 
more prudent thing, I should have left my steed 
to fend for itself while I made my Avay across 
alone ; I chose the less prudent course, left the 
saddle, swam to the horse’s head, and tried to 
guide the panic-stricken creature. I was driven 
to abandonment of that attempt by a bloAV on 
my right shoulder delivered by one of Ae paAv- 
ing hoofs with which the horse aimlessly beat 
Ifr and water; then, disabled as to one limb, I 
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sought the nearest bank, which was that from 
which I had started. 

Dragged down by heavy water-logged riding- 
boots, crippled as to one arm, and hunied along 
by rushing water as of a mill-sluice^ I was not 
very confident that I should reach the land again 
otherwise than in the .form of a demned damp 
disagreeable body, as Mr Mantalini would have 
described me. Landing-place I could see none 
that I might hope to reach,-5-only precipitous bank, 
with here and there a tree whose branches almost 
touched the water. In one such though I seemed 
to see a hand held out to save me ; that, and 
that only, 1 thought, offered a i-escuiug chance, 
and I put out all the stren^h that w'as in me 
to seize it as I was carried along, when — I just 
missed nt ! 

At thfW:. j)articular moment, if I had conducted 
myself after the standard manner, I should have 
hurriedly reviewed all the incidents of my career 
from my teething upwards. That hasty bio- , 
graphical sketch is, I believe, generally consid- 
ered to be required of him to whom sudtleu 
death seems imminent. But on two or three 
occasions when Death and I have been, without 
\varning, brought face to face, I have failed to 
confom to that practice, and have giv(?n all my , 
mind to the practical question of finding a way 
out of a' tight place rather than to the prepara- 
tien of an obituary notice that could only, like'"'* 

* * f . • 

Toots’s letters, be delivered to myself 
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When I missed the branch I thought that 
Finis had to be written by any biographer who 
dealt with my career. Hope was there none of 
stemming the flood to regain the water over which 
it hung ; hope was there none in the form of bough 
or landing-place that I could reaoll ahead; hope 
was there none left in iRe of any kind, but in 
its stead a calm philosophical despair of a bovine 
order that was not vivid enough to be classified 
as thought ; and then I was in an eddy, just 
when I contemplated going down to Join the 
Lorelei of the^ stream, and the swirl of water 
brought me back to that branch, and I seized it 
and w'as safe. 

For after taking breath and resting a few 
minutes, I was able to draw myself out of the 
water and shout for aid ; and deliveranee came 
in the form of two havildar’s sashes, which I 
was hauled uji on to term firma, where was 
Vigors, much to my relief, undrown'ed — where 
also were all our army and everything bfelonging 
to them exce2)t my hor.sc, wliich having done its 
best to drown me, did what I sought to make it 
do — i.e., crossed the river and went lioine to camp. 
The rest of us only succeeded in this when, the 
flood having abated somewhat, we were able to 
cross upon elephants, towing our horses behind. 

Do any of my hons camarades of that time linger 
yet upon this planet, and give an occasional thought 
to those days when we hunted SaiftHals in the 
Damun-i-koh ? Tom Vigors, generot^ and fiery 
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Cfelt that he was, has, I know, joined the majority. 
■Are any of the good 7th N.I. — Parlby,' Lockhart, 
Travers, or the rest — still in the land of the living, 
and, as retired generals, adorning the Eag or 14 
St James’s ? If Parlby be to the fore, let me thank 
him once aga|||. for the raiment wherewithal he 
clothed me (a man made clotheless save as to one . 
suit by the devastating Santhal) when I went from 
the Damun to Calcutta. 

Not as much as a twinge gf rheumatism or bout 
of cataiTh came to me as the consequence of that 
moist outing ; although I was only just convales- 
cent after a relapse of jungle-fever— the most dan- 
gerous foe of him who seeks the tiger in its Terai 
or Moning lair. The man who, once contracts this 
fever may, unless he take a sea vo 3 ’’age, expect it 
to clingy to him for years with more or less virulence, 
and with occasional attacks that shall bring him to 
death’s doof, and end by carrying him beyond its 
grim portals. For over two years I was the thrall 
of this iiiasterful disease; during that period I 
never commenced a day with any certainty that 
ague would not be shaking me to pieces in the 
afternoon and fever raging in me before night. In 
those wesuy years I had three attacks of the more 
severe form, each of which brought me to the verge 
of the grave ; and I only shook the enemy oif after ^ 
I had placed the Bay of Bengal between me and it. -j 
Down in%the spice-laden pahn-gioves of Ceylon I . 
severed the ’bonds that had encliained me, and'^ 
thencefbrtb* ague caine to me once onl^' — and then:; 
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it found me in Dorsetshire. What the radic.^ 
change did for me in wliole, a slighter change did 
on one occasion when I was lyu»g, ague and fever 
stricken, in my jungle encampment. Things were 
vei’y bad for me then. I was taking nothing in the 
form of nourishment, because I couli^etain nothing 
that I took; my only refreshment was lime-juice 
fresh from the fi-uit ; and I was taking in more bane 
in the form of malarious air than antidote could 
cope with. It seeine^, in fact, as if I should not 
much longer i-equire air, poisonous or salubrious — 
as if my hoiu'S were numbered. • 

At this critic'al juncture thei*e arrived upon tlie 
scene the good Sainaritan in tin,* form of Browji 
Wood, one time a distinguished cricketer of Bengal, 
and aforetime a 2>Rpil tliat ci’icketing Ajax, 
Wollenstrott (or Felix) of Blackheath. Wood had 
me promptly removed in a jialanquin from my tent 
to his boat on the Gauges some two miles distant : 
the removal occurretl about noon, and that 'evening I 
was eating prawn-curry ravenously and witli r»ower 
of retention that seemed equal to the secure stow- 
age of a sirloin or two. Change is the best remedial 
measure in cases of malarious fever : quinijie taken 
beforehand as a preventive is effective so far ; but, 
the disease having laid hold of its subject, quinine, 
although, if presented in very stiff doses, it may 
check an attack for the time, will not cure as wnU 
change of air. This medical advice I offer to Indian 
shikaris *!free of charge. 

But many an apparent evil is a blessing* in dts- 
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g^iise. The Santhal rebellion brought Sir Geoige 
Yule (then plain George Yule) out of the seclusion 
of Eastern Bengal to Bhagulpore ; and the jungle- 
fever which played havoc with me, and seemed 
my bitter foe, led to my introduction to that fine 
sportsman and^brilliant administrator. Under him. 
I served my. novitiate in tiger-shooting and tho 
duties of civil government ; through him I ob- 
tained congenial employment, and splendid oppor- 
tunities in the field of sport ; and in him I found 
the best and truest friend man ever had. 

George Udney Yule — if ever the name of man 
deserved to be written in letters oi? gold it is that 
Avhich, with loving respect, I have just penned : 
I am one of many whose admiration of Yule is 
only exceeded by love for him — would that I could 
seize this opportunity of Avriting a monograph that 
wojuld worthily describe him and his brilliant ser- 
vices and* his large - hearted beneficence. I have 
sought in (jvery direction for materials for such a 
sketch ; but the singular modesty and reticence of 
the man baffle, the biogTapher. No one knows a 
tithe of his good works ; and the harshest critic, 
even with an intimate knowledge of his life and 
acts, could make no more adverse comment than 
that he hated dinner-pai-ties. 

George Yule was the eldest of three brothers, 
and the only one who made his career that of a 
civilian. ^Of the others. Sir Henry Yule entered 
the Boyal Ei^ineei'S, and distinguished himself as 
a i^atesinai\ and author ; and Colonel C. Yule rode 
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gallantly to his death at Delhi in 1857 at tlfe 
head of the 9th Lancers. But although George 
was known in his family as the peculiarly quiet 
and peaceable one of the trio, the martial spirit 
burned strongly within him. When opportunity 
presented itself in the Bhagiilpore division, he led 
It force against the mutineers of ’57. He offered 
to lead a band of volunteeis against Kooer Singh 
of Arrah, and was bitterly disaijpointed when his 
services were declined.^ With all that quietness of 
manner that characterised him, he was as much a 
soldier at heart as Biiyard, and often spoiling for 
a fight as badly as if Limerick instead of Inveresk 
had been his birthplace. 

That mild extei'ior, as Sir F. Halliday has ob- 
served, covered the ingeiiiura perfervichim Scof- 
orum that was ready to blaze forth when occasion 
required its display. I saw one instance* of tJiis 
that had some amusing featunjs in it. • We were a 
'partia carree at Yule’s table — the host, two Pur- 
neah magnates, and myself — and they of^Purneah 
and I were in hot argument us to the character of 
a certain contrfictor who had purchased an estate 
and set up a comfortable establishment out of a 
fortune largely made by tlie pilfering of his coolies' 
wages. I was contending warmly that this man 
was a thief; tlie Purneahitt's (two to one) were 
arguing with equal wannth that he’ Was a good 
fellow, and mu»^t be an honest . he 

entertained so lilx- Uy. So the went 

on for some time —my solo agairi^Pleir.dneti — 
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while Yule sat silent. Then came the moment 
when Yule’s patience gave way, and springing 
up from the table, he said, “I cannot sit and 
hear that fellow called , an honest man.” Imme- 
diate collapse of the Pu^eahites followed, and the 
contractor was by them forthwith abandoned as 
one to be safely recommended for inspection by 
Diogenes. 

This scorn for everything of a knavish character 
has another illustration that came to me on excel- 
lent authority. Yule’s purse was open to any and 
every oiie who needed aid; his pensioners Avere 
many jind of every class and creed; and, free-handed 
AN'itli gifts, he was easily wooed and won by the 
hoiTower. He had lent a large sum, even for him 
Avho thought little of giving Rs. 2000 for a wed- 
ding present, and had for secmaty a bai’e I 0 U. 
The borijower made some difficulty — what diffi- 
cidty I do* not remember if I ever knew it, but 
enough to*show that he Avas dishonestly inclined. 
Yule in»t the I 0 U on the fire. 

Nor AA'as this lofty resentment of Avrohg-doing 
confined to the hiunble tricksters of private life. 
Yule was no time-server or respecter of j)ersouages 
who j would tamely see injustice done by those in 
authority over him. When the Government of > 
Bengal, setting aside the perpetual settlement of 
Lord CornAvallis, resumed the fisheries of the,, -. 
Bengal rivers, Yule alone, I believe, of all the 
Bengal Comtmissioners, entered any protest, and 
hfe wafe scf strongly woi-ded that, as he told me/ ',-. 
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he expected to be dismissed from tlie service for 
it. But his calm and honest judgment was foi’ti- 
fied by the decision of the Supreme Court : the 
resumption of the fisheries was abandoned, and 
Yule remained to finish his work of regenerating 
Santhalia, and rise to higher, if less congenial, 
positions in Oudh and Hyderabad and the Vice- 
regal Council. It is highly creditable to Sir 
Frederick Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor to 
whom Yule addressed, his protest, that he subse- 
quentlj" wrote thus : “Not a few such men the 
Indian Civil Service has produced. . . . 'None of 
them did better for India than George Yule, and 
no one has better deserved the alfectioimte re- 
membrance of its jveople.” 

This intolerance of anything savouring of in- 
justice has, I hav'e reason to think, maryed his 
reputation at the India Office. He is, held by 
those in high jJaces to have })een * influenced 
ovei'much Iw Sir Salar Jung. But thejr do not 
know Yule who imagine that he could be niiide 
the puppet of Machiavel himself, or persuaded 
to surrender his judgment to anybody. I have 
worked under .several official chiefs : none of them 
has been the intimate friend to me that Yule 
was, and none has b(5en so hard to win from his 
views to mine. 

Yule, for reasons that would, I am Sure, com- 
mend them.selve8 to imbias.sed minds, held that 
injustice had been done to the Nizant of Hyrlera- 
bad in regard to the Berars — those distficts' which 
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the Nizam assigned in 1853, and reassigned in 
1860, as security for the maintenance of the 
Hyderabad contingent, with a condition that any 
surplus revenue after payment for this contingent 
should be transferred to the Nizam. Yule resented 
what he styled the attorney-like device of calling 
these Berars ceded districts, and the failm-e of the 
Government of India to hand over the stipulated 
surplus, although the cost of the Hyderabad con- 
tingent had been reduced from forty lacs tp twenty- 
four lacs per annum. I do not propose to argue 
this matter out here : I will only add that Colonel 
Davidson, another Hydei'abad resident, took the 
same view, and that Yule does not seem to mo 
to have been apjireciated by Downing Street as 
he deserved to be. 

Always outspoken when occasion demanded full 
And freg utterance. Yule was by no means lavish of 
speech. Always amiable and cheerful, the bright- 
ness thatVas in him rarely came out in the “ wut” 
of his«countiy ; but hmnour emanated from hiin 
now and again, and he has said some good things. 
For example, w'hen a laimour reached Simla that 
the Viceroy (Sir John Lawrence) was about to be 
raised to the peerage as Lord Liffey, he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Then I hope he may soon fall into his title.’’ The 
(piiet fun that worked in him was evinced on one 
occasion at my expense. I had just been a])pointed 
Commissioner of Excise, and he sent to me a bottle 
of tiuid, closely resembling in appearance the native 
Tspirit, with a request that I would test it. I found 
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tliat it was only a fraction above water strength, 
and water it proved to be. 

Yule did not care for the policy of “masterly 
inactivity ”.or the «tui:hor thereof, There was too 
much that was chivalrous in his nature to fit in 
with inaction, , however masterly.' , Where good 
work was to be done his policy was a forwai’d 
one, as when, in 1867, he wrote to the ‘Friend of 
India ’ suggesting that a subscription should be 
raised f<^ the equipment of a volunteer expedi- 
■tion from India for the relief of the Abyssinian 
captives, and promised a contribution of *^'.£1000 
towards the fund ; as w'hen, also, in 1885, he 
denounced in a London paper England’s refusal 
of Australia’s proffered aid in Egypt. 

Nor did Yule regard with favour Mr Gladstone 
y or his unmasterly activity. Of this statesmiin he 
. said, “ A man must have a positive talent for in- 
; capacity to lx? able to make so many blunders.” 

' On the other hand, he admired Lord Bedcdnsfield, 

' and was one of those who assisted Sir George Bird- , 
■-wood to inaugurate the celebration of Primrose 

\ His chief home pleasures in his retirement trere^ i 
flowers, ferns, and books ; his recipe for a happy;)? 
summer day was “a visit to the Temple azaleas, . 
followed by an hour among Tinsley’s reflefs.” 
Whether as a District Magistrate in the wflds 
of Eastern Bengal, or as Chief Commissicner of 
Oudh, or as a member of the Viceroy’s.^jijihcil, o^ 
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as a pensioner living in retirement among his ferns 
and flowers at home, Yule was always the same 
unpretending and sweet-natured man. He was 
time to the core; love and honesty shone forth 
from his eyes, an<l, nobility of purpose in every 
action of his life. No man has been better 
loved than he, and none has been more deeply 
mourned. 

If Jack Johnston was king of spears, George 
Yule was (‘mperor. He bad killed his hecatombs 
of boars. He had shot tigers on foot, from horse 
and tuom elephant, and killed from first to last, 
I have no doubt, more than any man living or 
deafl ; and up to the time of the Santhal rebellion 
ho had been quite contented to finish his Indian 
career in a remote district whei*e promotion would 
come ^ to liim with lagging gait, and fame (save 
that of^the shikari) not at all. Notwithstanding 
his great *gifts, there never was a man more truly 
modest' aftd retiring than he. It was not that he 
sought to hide his light under a bushel — in fact, 
he was blissfully unconscious that he had a light 
to liide or show. But even while isolated in that 
outlandish district, his fame for other things than 
sport had come to bo known at headquaiters ; 
and when Santhalia was ablaze from end to end, ' 

i’ 

and the strongest hand and ablest head were- 
wanted to restore ordei’, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of ‘Bengal at once chose Yule as the one man 
fitted for the task., 
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Ho«' Yule succeeded in this great work — how, 
nith iiilimte mercy to the j)oor misguided Saii- 
thals, he built up for their country an admirable 
form of civil govei'nment — need not here be re- 
corded. From that time he was appreciated at 
something like his real value to the State; pro- 
motion and honours came to him in abundance. 
But no elevation or distinction could alter tlu^ 
man, and Yule remained to the end the same 
simple-minded, true-hearted creature that he was 
as a Bengal magistrate. Truthfulness, courage, 
and a rare generosity were his chief character- 
istics. Of him as of another George (Washijigton) 
it can be said, “ He never told a lie.” 

It was bv the barest chance that Yule had 
•/ 

survived to be the refoimer and ruler of the San- 
thal districts. It is impossible to conceive p, nar- 
rower escape from death than his in .an eijcounteV 
he had with a tigei*. He was standing outside 
the jungle from which a tiger was beihg di’iven 
by beaters : the tiger emerged, not at the point 
where Yule expected, but within a few feet of 
the spot where he stooil. There was a rush. 
Yule had time only to bring his rifle up to 
hip and fire as the tiger sprang upon him : he 
was borne down upon the giound by the tiger's 
weight, and by blows of the brute's paws that 
smashed in his sola and cruelly tore his 

shoulder and chest. It seemed for Yule that 
the end had come, but the tiger was ilead whetj 
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it reeT,checl the grouucl — killed instantaneously by 
that one chance shot. 

When, as a fever-sti’icken wreck, I went to his 
house at Bhagulpore, as to an asylum open to all 
Avho needed aid or solicitude, Yule was still the 
keen and active sportsman, even though adminis- 
trative duties and responsibilities absorbed much of 
his time and attention. He had a stud of a dozen 
fii’st-class walers — mostly tried pig-stickers — and 
ten magnificent elephants, .staunch as any, which, 
when he left Oudh in 1864 to fill the position of 
liesident at Hyderabad, were sold at i)rices aver- 
aging, I think, Bs. 10,000 each. * 

Yerv soon after tliis T had a few days’ sport 
with Yule and otliers in the grass country on the 
right hank of the Gauges, and .shot my first tiger. 

I am constrained to admit that, when this lieast 
In-oke in front of the elephant 1 rode, and gave 
me an eafly shot, my .success was tinged with dis- 
appointhient. E-xciting enough was the hunt when 
the tiger was afoot in front of our small line of 
elejdiants, and .still unseen ; but when it dragged 
itself into an opcm patch out of a swamj), a sneak- 
ing fugitive, voiceless and di’owned-cat-like, and 
yielded up its life without a show of fight, or even 
a roar of protest, it strack me as lieing a poor 
creature by comparison with tlu‘ noble beast of 
my day-dreams. Indeed I tlnnk 1 took more 
satisfaction during that expedition out of a tiger 
— a dry and noble-looking animal, whose appear- 
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aiice sadly belied its sneaking proclivities — that 
we mysteriously lost in a smjill stretch of cover 
surrounded by open country and melon patches. 
That tiger broke famly in front of one of our party, 
who, for some’inscrutabie reason, did not fire at it ; 
then was lost in the long gi*as8, and lost to us for 
ever. For' though we beat the cover backwards 
and forwards over and over again — though the 
tiger must have been seen if it had taken to the 
open — we never saw jt again, or saw even the 
peculiar waving of the grass that indicates a 
tiger’s progre.ss. Twice only in my long" experi- 
ence and intimate association with him did I see 
Yule show the slightest sign of temper, and this 
was one of those occasions. 

- But one would do injustice to the species as 
, a whole if one judged of all tigers by those two. 

- A magnificent animal is the large male tiger when, 
,, with head erect and noble mien, he walks the glade 
■■ or forest where he is king ; or Avhen, undaunted by 

the serried ranks of foes, he charges dowar upon 
a line of elephants. Grand, too, is the tigress 
fighting for her cubs. Unfortunately, all tigers 
are not animated by this bolder spirit, ahd;!^^Qt • 
a few persist in the attempt to fly until they 
are rolled over as tamely as if they were rabbits. 

I have shot some half-dozen tigers without se^ng 
a hair of them un til they were stretched outidead 
or dying on the ground— shot them as they, went 
through the reeds or grass that covered them 
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and yet beti'ayed. And it is something strange 
that, after a little experience, one comes to judge 
with absolute accuracy whether the grass or reeds 
wave fur a tiger, or for deer or pig. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SANTHAL COUNTRY IN THE MUTINY. 


WITH THE PURNEAH EXPEDIOKOX — HEADIXa THE MUTINEERS — THE 


BATTLE OF THE BUND — RETREAT OP THE REBELS — THE SANTIIALS 


— ^TIPOA THE HEADMAN — SANTHAL SUPERSTITIONS — VJLLAGE GOV- 


ERNMENT — THE SANTHAL REGIMENT — DACOITEK— THJJ REVOLT IN 

* DEOGHUIl — THE 5TH TRREGULAH 

CAVALRY — MUTINY OF THE IN- 
FANTRY — GREGOR GRANT — BREAKING THE 
GAOL— TRYING THE PRISONERS — A V'OUI.D-BE 
SA^I — DISTRICT WORK. 

'' N 1857 the Indian Mutiny oc- 

• •> 

cuvred, and this was the filial 
cause of my introduction to 
wholesah? big - game* shooting. 




The district ofiicer.of Deo- 
ghur (in the Santhal Per- 
gunnahs) was one of the 
many European victims of 
that terrible outbreak, and 
I was appointed his sue- , 
cessor. " 

before I went to my civil 


duties, and the tigers, panthers, bears, 
&c., that avraited me in the Deogbur country, I 
accompanied Yule's military expeditiott into ttie 
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Puriieiih district, and away up to the jungles lying 
at the foot of the Himalayas. The mutineers were 
moving about there, and were the main object in 
hand, but shikar was also a possible feature. We 
made first for an outlying station of Purneah, on 
the bank of a river celebrated for its mahseer fish- 
ing, and close to a large expanse of good pig-stick- 
ing country, where we were to wait until scouts 
brouglit in news as to the movements of a mu- 
tinous irregular cavahy regiment that was believed 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood. Reaching 
this in the evening after a long march, we rested 
for the niglit and stai-ted early the’ next morning 
after the pigs. Ry lunch - time we had killed 
three, but not without casualties. A young boar 
jinked under Yule’s horse and cut that animal : 
he camy at me, got my spear well home in him, 
but still j)ressed on, so that I had to fend him 
off with the sole of my stirrup iron ; and then, 
soi'ely woufided as he was, he cut the horse of 
another • rider. But this was nothhig to the 
trouble a very big boar was to give us in tin' 
afternoon. That brute charged out of his lair 
straight upon the pony (no bigger than the ])ig) 
of F. B. Simson, missed cutting the pony, went 
oflf for a quarter-mile canter, and then pulled up 
to fight. And he fought three of us, including 
the empei'or of spears himself, for over aji hour, 
cutting, ‘though not severely, all three horses 
once or ofttfner during the engagement. The 
brtite had absolutely impenetrable hide ; and 
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the spears we delivered at him, riding round and 
round the beast, were but as piu-pi-icks that only 
urged him on to further fight. That boar beat 
us, — we could not kill him; we could not even 
get our spears to stick in him : he had no proper 
sense of sport, and we relinquished him to the less 
artistic form of death by powder and ball. 

Just as the sun was declining upon that plain 
of many pigs, the scouts came in wnth new's that 
promptly stopped our, sport. That irregular cav- 
alry regiment was marching in exactly the opposite 
direction to that which we had assumed for it ; 
they Avere doubling upon us, and making for Pur- 
neah — the town that Ave had left the day before in 
pursuit of them. .Thei’e Avas only one thing to be 
done to save Purneah from loot and worse — i.e., to 
make a forced march by night to head .the mu- 
tineers. So, after an eai’ly and hurried dimter, 
Ave set out to do the forty miles betAveen us and 
Purneah Avith Avhat speed A\'e could. Yule and his 
six volunteers (a A'ery irregular cavalry) node their 
horses; fifty men of the 5th Fusiliers and a 
hundred of the Naval Brigade rode elephants ; 
and through the night wutches we worried on. 
What happened to others in those Aveary hours 
I cannot say. I slept si broken sleep, Avith count- , 
less awakenings that always mocked me with the 
delusion . that the roadside trees were rest-houses 
Avhere refreshments might be had; and always 
that same fond delusion as to the comforting 
B.-and-S. recurred, although, had I Hbeeix : «iflal 
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to thought, I should have remembered that not 
a single rest-house was there in my path. 

We reached Purneah none too soon ; for while 
we were bracing ourselves up with tea and coffee, 
the news arrived that the mutineers were close to 
the farther quart^i^ of the town. We all went out 
afoot to save the weary horses, and reached the 
threatened point just as the advanced-guard of the 
enemy was coming upon it. Then I had my fii-st 
experience of action with regular troops, and it 
was impressive. F. B. Simson and I, as men 
acquainted with the ways and language of the 
]>eople, led our party through the naiTOW streets 
into a lane beyond, and as we turned a corner two 
of the mutinous sowars came upc)n us, fired their 
carbines, and retreated : our foremost infantry, 
who had,seen nothing of those sowars, opened fire 
int6 space^and into the body of a harmless villager 
who happened to be in tlie line of fire ; and then 
our rear-^jtrd dragged a light gun into position 
and fired* into a blank wall. After this demon- 
stration we advanced through the lanes into the 
open, and there across the o})eh plain, a mile from 
us, the enemy were ranged in the shelter of a 
numgo-grove. 

We got no nearer to the mutineers that day, ft>r 
they rode off and defied pursuit. But that even- 
ing, while we sat at dinner, news was brought to 
us that tlie enemy had camped on a idain some 
twelve miles "from . Purneah ; and in the dead of 
ni^t, wheif preference might have been given to 
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bed and pillows, our smaH army set out for tliat 
Ascalon. This second night inarch brought us to 
• the field of battle just when the first streaks of 
dawn made darkness visible, and there before us 
lay the foeman’s camp and burning fires. Wo had 
surpi'ised them, and were able to take up our 
jiosition before they rose to the occasion. Our 
fifty regulars mounted an embankment whose 
peaceful purpose was to withstand the floods ; 
behind that hiiiLd were ranged the men of the 
Naval Brigade ; and we of the volunteer dnigoons, 
with our noble captain, mixed with the Fusiliers. 

Then commenced the battle of the Bund — a 
battle interesting to mo because it was my first 
experience of regular warfare. Our force (with the 
e.xception of Oajitaiu Burbury commanding the 
sailor, s, and two comrades who had missed their 
way in the dusk) had barely effected this disj/bsi- 
tioii when the enemy bestirred himself.* Loud cries 
of “Allah ilia ^Ulah” and the equivalent of “boot 
and saddle ” rent the dew-laden air as the sowars 
scrambled ujion their horses : more shouting of 
then and Allah and unpublishable Billingsgate 
hurled at the Feringhi, and these horsemen came 
thundering along the plain xipou us. In line forma- 
tion the Fusiliers ])Oured a volley into the country, 
facing them (one Enfield bullet out df fifty finding 
an appropriate billet in .a sowar’s leg), and then 
formed square to receive cavalry — and o»ie of the 
250 was received ! He, anathematising the Fer- 
inghi with his last breath, charged •home. Was 
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sliot by one of the volunteers as he rose in his 
stirrups to sabre Yule,’ and fell dead at our feet, 
deeply regretted by Sinuny, who could not be 
persuaded that it was otherwise than regrettable 
tliat such a good-plucked one should have been cut 
short in his career. The 249 more discreetly passed 
right and left of us, but, even so, paid the toll of 
death — three of them being dropped by the Brown 
Besses of the sailors! 

Then the enemy, broken into twos and threes, 
rodt» round us and offered themselves as ruuninsr 
targets f6r our rifle practice, and then I received 
an object-lesson explanatory of 'the very small 
j)roportion of hits to misses in the military shooting 
of that jjeriod. The Fusiliers had in their volley 
fired into a massed regiment at a distance of 100 
yards or so, and obtained the creditable record of 2 
per cent of hits ; but they added never another hit 
to the list oT misses achieved, and one of them, pos- 
sibly to sa\'fe his record, stop])ed his rifle iierform- 
ance by. loading with his cartridge - bullet down- 
wards. Wo amateurs who were shikaris made 
better use of op])ortunity and ammunition, and 
every now and again a saddle was emptied and 
another human form added to those that lay uj)on 
the field. 

Then, and* suddenly as if a cloud had drop 2 ied . 
upon us, we belligerents were enveloped in a dense 
fog, fit rival of the London particular, save that it 
had not the rich colour and nutritious pi’opei'ties of 
tl«i London article, which, if it be death to many,'; 
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may lie said to be food and drink to all. This fog 
^aved the Bnrbury trio, who, coming upon the 
scene in the midst of the action, had formed .i 
squat e of three to resist cavalry or anything else 
thctt might present itself. As Paris was spirited 
by Aphrodite out of his dangerous situation with 
Menelaus, so was Burbury out of his predicament. 

Under cover of the fog some of the sowars, dis- 
mounted, crept in close upon us and directed a 
carbiue-fusilade at the spot where they thought 
we stood. They kneAv we were abo\e the level of 
the plain, but they over-estimated tlie height, .ind 
their bullets slioweied harmlessly over our heads. 
Ping ! ping f ping ! vent the song of Belloua for a 
quarter of an hour, and then silence undistuibed 
by ring of bulU't or rattle of firearm. Then, after 
some othei fifteen minutes, an an ay o;f speai- 
heads, visible above the eaith- embracing b^g, 
approached us along the edge of the euib.i)ikment. 
Nothing was to be s«*eu by us but t^iose s^ieai- 
heads and the waving pennons that lose out of the 
murk and cautiously appioached our position 
nothing could the men who held those sjieais see of 
us ; but if they came on, a few moments must have 
brought them and us iiit«> close quarteis. They 
did not come on : I fancy they had not designed 
giving us battle, but, intending to ^•eti'eat, had 
come our way by mistake. Veiy little made them 
change their course, and 1 was the unfortunate 
origin of that little cause. The temptation offered 
by those sjpear- heads was too much *for me;* I 
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l^rrpwed an Enfield from one of the Fusiliers, 
aimed at one of the shafts, lowered the rifle in a 
doAvnward line until I fancied I had reached the 
holder of the spear, and fired : down fell that spear 
(preserved, I believe, as a trophy of that day’s . 
engagement by the 5th Fusiliers), and off went the 
mutineers, cairjnng their wound^ with them, 
save himwho tvas shot in the first volley, to be no « 
by us. Their retreat Avas, indeed, the 
bt part of their performajice of that day, and, if 
^Pt altogether comparable with that of the Ten 
'■■Thousand, deserves mention if only because of the 
distance they covered straight on end after a skir- 
mish engaged in without breaking fast, some hard 
riding during the preceding foyty-eight hours, and 
the disadvantage that many of the fugitives 
laboured under in that a score or so had to ride 
double, cnn'} ing their Avounded coixmades. They 
rode Avitholit any halt Avorth mentioning until, 
luiAung reached the Nepaul Terai, they were clear 
of Briti^ih territory, and had left the field of the 
Bund action over sixty miles behind them. * 

Our small force also Avent junglewards, and met 
an occasional adA^entiU’e with a minimum of shikar, 
but here my account of this expedition closes. 

Before the Santhal rebellion of 1855 I had but a ' 
shadoAvy idea who or what Avere the people AA'ho 
have given their name to the tract of country now 
known as Santhalia. These people of the plainsv-i 
of the Damun-i-koh were to mA’’ untutored and 

•/ w 

undiscrimiftating mind identical AA’ith the Naijas^ 
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or Paharis Avho lived only oh the ranges of th,e 
Eajniehal hills. But I came to know both races, 
and my introduction to both was of air inauspicious 
cliaracter. I made the acquaintance of the San- 
thals by hunting down and arresting those of them 
ill my neighborhood who had been concerned in 
the murder of^uropeans during the recent rebel- 
. lion, or had taken a prominent part in that ermutc. 
The Paharis I first came to know when, similarly, 
I hunted down and arrested a notorious gang of 
dacoits. But while my association with the San- 
thals rijiened, in spite of its unpi’omishig com- 
mencement, info something like friendship, it 
never improved rvith the Paharis, for whom I 
entertained a just, contempt without the incite- 
ment thereto of any familiarity. 

In ray pursuit of those rebel Santhals 1 was 
largely aided by some of their race, and notably 
by my right-hand man Tipoa. These* allies, who 
i.raust, I fear, lie styled informers, put ‘mo on the 
tiHiCk of fourteen rebel leaders, whom 1 seized 
time to time and forvvardetl to Bhagulpore 
'fer trial. And I had another ally in the form 
of a jemadar of police, a scoundrel wHa quite 
lihwittingly aided me to do what he utterly 
failed to do himself. For, being greedy after 
the; rewards offered by the Government for the 
arrest of those rebels, and maddened by my suc- 
cess in catching two or three, he proceei^ed to 
extremities that Jonathan Wild hknself...yvouId 
have condehmed: he went to a villa^3n■^vhhJh 
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were the homes of a couple of the fugitive rebels 
and cruelly tortmred the women of their house- 
hold to extract information as to the men’s 
whereabouts. It was as brutal a piece of busi- 
ness as a Hindostani policeman could accomplish, 
and that is saying a good deal. It was promptly 
lepoi’ted to me by the Santhals, lirlio if they saw 
in me an enemy, recognised that I was not an 
enemy wholly destitute of justice and humanity ; 
and I for^v'aided their rppiesentatious and the 
ciimiual subject of them to the Commissioner — 
A\ ith thfe happy consequence that the jemadar got 
fourteen years’ hard labour instead of the blood- 
nroney that he had schemed and tortured for. 
After that my way was smoothed for me : some of 
those I anted came into my camp and voluntarily 
sunendeied themselves, the rest wei’e easily appre- 
hended,^ and Tipoa €ind his colleagues received a 
rewcucl (Ife. 500) for the acquisition of which that 
jemadar vTould have torturetl every woman in the 
laud. , 

Bi ought into intimate relations with the Sau- 
thals thuswise, I took some of them into mv ser- 
vice as domestics. This was an entirely new depar- 
tui’e, I believe; for never before, ■within my know- 
le<lge, had a Santhal enteied the household of a* 
European in the capacity of a seivant. Hithert<^ 
these alxd’igines had been pecnliai'ly exclusivCL 
and had come as little as possible into contacil^ 
with the people of any other race. What businem^ 
they had had with Europeans had been strictly 
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£ned to revenue matters and exceedingly rare ap- 
petuances in the Courts. Their business relations 
with other natives went no further than the abso- 


lute necessities of trade required ; and while they 
knew as little of other people as those others knew 
of themi, tliey had been taught by bitter experi- 
ence to suspeiit and hate the Bengali hiinjiemhy 
whom they had been wronged, and, in their igno- 
rance, classified all aliens in the same categoiy as 
that fitly occupied by tjie Bengali extortioners. 


A simple and very interesting people were the 
Santl^als, and I can only hope that they have 


retained their characteristics of that time unde- 


■filed. Aborigines of the land, they had very 
possibly lived amidst the forests of Santhalia vhat 
time Alexander and Porus joined issue in Northern 
India, and had been then little more unsophisti- 
cated, little more of barbarians, than thev wei*e in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Barbarians 
' they were to a considerable extent when ‘I knew 
^.^them, but they were barbaihins in whom tl^pre was 
?inuch to admire. Civilisation had done little for 
them in all the centuries that had followed the 


ii^an invasion. They had not attained to a 
written language, their arms and dress and 
methods of cultivation were as primitive as those 
of the early Biblical period, and, in spite of their 
environment, they bad retained a confirmed habit 
of truth-speaking that was altogether out of ^lace 
in Bengal. 

Truth and honesty were the mosi^ ^riking 
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features in the Santbal character. During' my 
four and a half years’ experience as a magistrate in 
Santhalia no Santhal was ever brought before me 
on any charge save that of witcU-muider. It cer- 
tainly was not due to any general abstention from 
crime of other sorts that the Santhal refrained ; 
for the Bengalis and Paharis practised on the 
most liberal scale every iniquity known to the 
Penal or Criminal Procedure Codes. The Paharis, 
.dso barbarians fend aborigines like the Santhals, 
veie just as untruthful and criminal as the more 
civilised Bengali, and in the matter of larceny 
and gang-rol)l)ery gave me more trouble than any 
other race. How it had come about that these 
hillmen weie so inferior in morality to their neigli- 
Im)U}’S of the plains is inexplicable. In another 
particihl.ir the two people differed : the Paharis 
used poisoned ariou's that killetl whatever creature 
they punctuied, the Santhals used unpoisoned 
arrows only. 

Even* in the matter of witch-murder (as to 
which, ])y the way, the Santhals were only tvo 
centuries behind the j^eople of Great Biitain), 
there was no concealment or evasion. The v itch 
was executed in accordance wdth Santhal law or 
iide, and it was the misfortune, not the fault, of 
the executioner if British jm’isprudence had lieen 
so uncouservative as to abolish this method of 
dealing with a woman who cast evil eyes about 
her and brought blight upon the crops, murrain in,^ 
tfie herd, and pestilence in the homestead of law'll 
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abiding citizens. So, doubtless, argued the unen- 
lightened Santbal in his nebulous mind, while, 
wanting perspi^ity ta s^e that this thing was 
murder ewordiri^ to latter-day .Briti§|h law, he was 
not ash^ed of 'the deed done. - Ohe case of this 
sort came up to^ime for trial, and' the delinquent 
unhesitatingly confessed, — ^nay, almost effusively 
admitted what I regai'ded as his guilt. .. 

The Santhal had some sort of pagan belief and 
ritual, if of an unenlightened ordet. He was pos- 
sessed with a vague idea that the trees werq peopled 
; ■ by spirits of thet Dryad order, and a flaccid x'ever- 
f ence for a Supreme Being, known to him as Chanda 
Boonga, which he confounded more or less with 
/the sun. There '^’eve no Santhal priests (the 
Santhal Church might have satisfied the Welsh in 
this respect), and every man Avas, as a rule, his 
; qwn primate, rector, curate, churchwarden, and 
.^/b^dle combined. But on- occasion, when there 
:;5was, a village gathering, a rite of unusual solemnity 
- occurred, and a cock, after due ceremonial, was 
^sacrificed to Chanda Boonga and eaten by the 
,^^mpany. The incantations or invocations of this 
fslmple demonism were of a casual descriptionj-' the 
point in the sacrificial preliminaries, hieing 
the holding of the fowl under one arm— and I 
'think the sacrificial priest had to stand on one leg 
while he held the bird. In the matter of reli^on, 
again, the Santhal difiered from the hillnian. The 
..Seuthal had. a dioi sense of a Superioiv fuhd ..SUper-^ 
human Influent ; the Pahari had. ho any 
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approximation thereto. His whole religion and 
moival code were rounded off by the three com- 
mandments— (l) Commit theft or murder, or any 
other enormity,, whenever it suits you to do so; 
(2) Lie whenever lying is convenient ; and (3) Do 
not he found out. I have no doubt that the mis- 
sionaries in Santhalia have brought many Sauthals 
V ithin the fold of the Christian Church — they had 
very promising material to work upon in the case 
of the Santhals; but I cannot imagine Ihe Pa- 
haris being converted to anything, and for their 
perversion there was certainly no room. 

Another point in which these two aboriginal 
races differed was that of sexual morality ; the 
Sauthals were immaculate in this respect; the 
Paharis had no morality of this sort, or of any 
other that I was able to discover. 

‘ViU.agp government was understood and largely 
practised by the Santhals, each hamlet having a 
form of ITbme Rule that, if only because it pre- 
cluded wsort to the courts for settlement of local 
disputes, was wholly beneficent in its operation. 
Doubtless this Avas something more than the mere 
gas and water Home Rule advocated by certain 
Gladstonians at the last general election ; other 
^ than this it necessarily was, in that gas did not 
exist for the Santhals, and water was only knovra 
as nature laid it on by springs and streams. In 
a centi'al spot of each Santhal village' was the^, 
modest Padiament House in which the eld^^ 
assembled* for the discussion of public affairs ai^ 
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adjudication of local squabbles : there were settled 
matters of weight such as the date and plan of 
operations of the next great hunting-party, and 
the time and nature of other tribal or village 
functions ; there, I fear, the local witch was tried. 
In the open space around this hall the tribal 
dances were performed ; men and women joined 
in these functions, the former in an inner, the 
latter in an outer ring, and with much posturing 
and weird shouting moved to the savage measure 
of the Sauthal drunr and reed. They were night 
dances mostly, and torches played a cons])icuous 
part in them. Without exception, as far a.s I 
can rememljer, the Santhal village communities 
. were homogeneous, no native of any other race 
being found in them, any more than any Santhal 
was to be discovered in the villages jieopled by 
- aliens. That Avas a feature that harmopised en- 
tirely with the racial exclusiveness. Tf»e Santhals 
'" kept themselves to themselves in their clustei’s 
j:; of well-cared-for homesteads, as they did 'in their 
L. shikar gatherings and all their ways and words. 

( They interfered Avith nobody outside their OAvn 
'f class; they resented the intm-ference of foreigners 
with themseh'es : a Avholly agiicultural people, 
their commerce with the AV'orld l)eyond the San- 
thal pale Avas confined to the settlement of their 
rent (as to which they iieA'er devised any remedial 
measure of th^ Land League or Plan of Campaign 
description), and the barter of some of tha produce 
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could not themselves raise. 1 add, With regret, 
that in the category of these necessaries intoxi- 
cating liquor was to be frequently found, and 
notwithstanding his many virtues, the average 
Sauthal had a marked predilection for drink, and 
no higher view of local option than the privilege 
t)f getting intoxicated as frequently as possible. 

But even as far as I have got in my analysis 
of tlie Santhal’s chaiacter the balance largely 
preponderates on the side of virtue, and if it 
weie necessaiy, his courage could be invoked 
to kick the beam. A bom and plucky sportsman, 
ho would have been content to live at peace 
with all men if the hvnnea’s oppressive hand had 
not (h'iveii him into rebellion ; but being forced 
into the open resistance of the powers that be, 
hecairied himself valorously enough : armed only 
with Ixjw and airow or the light Sauthal axe, 
he encouiitered trained sepoys armed wdth mus- 
kets and tKvyonets and led by British officeis — 
and, w’hat is more, on tw'o occasions, by dint of 
]>luck and number's, worsted their better equipped 
foes. 

Even if my description of them has tailed to 
make the Santhals appear interesting, there is 
something to be added that must infallibly have 
that result. The Santhals, like the Pahai is, Coles, 
and Bheels, and other aboriginal tribes dotted 
alxrut tire plains of Hindostan. are the veritable 
sons of thfe soU. They ar^e the descendants of 
Arose Indians who w’ere driven from their pc^ 
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sessions into the wikis and foi’ests by the Aryan 
invaders, whose succes8oi*s now p)se as Hindoos. 
They were prior to this iiTuption a more civiliswl 
people than their conquerors from the cradle of 
the human race, as now the}’' are, as far as tlie 
Santhals are concerned, more estimable in many 
ways : archa'ological research has proved so nuieli 
of the past ; and in the j)resent who shall deny 
that these aboriginal people, lapsed away from 
civilisation though they be, are not the true 
Indians whose just heritage will be that brightest 
jewel of the J3ritish Crown whenever the India 
for the Indian* lunatics shall have their way i 
The spectacle of India w ith Tipoa Santhal for its 
King or Prime Minister -would be highly entei- 
taining to those whose sense of humour eclipses 
all other emotions; but the Bengali, and espec- 
ially the Jnumed, would certainly fail to, see the 
fun of it. And what would De Souza say to 
this new dispensation t For it is the Vfiy of De 
Souza, who is one j)ai’t Portuguese and Mineteeu 
parts hybri<l Indian, to talk f>f England as Home, 
and therefore to regard himself as one of the 
British ganisttn. Neither he nor aiiy of his fore- 
bears has ever visiti’d Europe; neither he nor 
any of his descendants is ever likely to ci'oss 
the black water. For many generations his 
family have known no other home than Cc»ssi- 
tollah, and yet England is home to him by word 
of mouth. I had such a De Souza iti my estab- 
lishment, and he never spoke of Englalid in aiiy 
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otlicr tentis. He did his best to live ‘uj) to this 
claim to British nationality, as far as forms of 
speech were concerned ; thus ho always spoke of 
tlie hills of the Eajmahal range as the Highlands, 
just as if they had been the Caledonian moun- 
tains. 

Tipoa, not elevated to the exalted position of 
Sultan or Vizier of Hindostan, having been my 
right hand in the arrest of fourteen reluds of 
Ins i*ace, was of immense* assistance to me in 
raising a Santhal regiment. It was at the special 
reciuest of the Lieutenant-Govenior of Bengal 
(Sir F. Halliday) that I set about recruiting for 
tills important addition to the native army, and 
I was specially thanked by his Excellency when 
I had enlisted tlie limited number required, U'- 
tween 250 and 300. But Tipoa, who was a veiy 
elncient recruiting - sergeant, obtained no thanks 
save mine, no pecuniary reward whatever, and 
no other recognition of his services heyond that 
of bein^ regarded by the corps in the light ot 
a regimental flag; for fi'om the outset, whene\er 
my regiment was paraded, Tipoa’s presence vas 
an essential feature of the function, — not that 
he was retpured to, or could, do anytlung beyond 
bang thex’e in the flesh. He could not, drill them 
any more than I could; he could not have been 
relied iiixon to addi’ess the men in coinincing 
tcims on any subject w’-hatever ; he vas lu'cessary^ 
only as something to look at, and in this respect^ 
he WftS so* entirely indisixensable that even when v 
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drunk he was brought uj)ou the parade-ground 
and laid out there to be seen, not as a warning 
beacon but as a rallying-point. He was just as 
effective when in this condition as when ho was 
sober. 

I should say that my expeiience as commandant 
of this regiment during the first month or two was 
as unique as the regiment itself. My men in the 
early part of their military career were clothed 
only in the national dress — a scrap of cloth round 
the loins, which was the Santhal’s concession t<^ 
sartorial exigencies and the first advance l)eyond 
the fig-leaf stage of costume. Falstaff would not 
have marched with my men through the smallest 
hamlet, let alone Coventry ; and Avild as was the 
dress of my men, it was not more hopelessly un- 
martial than their drill and bearing. The goo.se- 
step was for them — e\'en for the centurion# of these 
legionaries — as abstruse a matter as the differential 
calculus: I liad no information to impart to them 
upon this aiid other i-udiments of their p;rofession, 
and as to Tipoa, th«) honorary second in command 
of that time, he was not required to do or know 
anything more than a flag-staff 

But, wholly undrilled, and, in that sense, un- 
disuciplined as they wei e, they behaved admirably « 
during those early days Avlien mostly they Avere on 
the line of march. They Avere willing, orderly, and 
obedient, and they relimjuished the drinkhig busi- 
ness to Tipoa, Avho would ha\'e been* more slptly 
named Tipsy at that time, and Avho in flifs flatter 
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of tippling seemed inspired by an unholy desire to 
compensate by his solitary efforts for the abstin- 
ence of the 300. Perhaps it was by way of further 
compensation that the 300 took to physic while in 
my charge ; at any rate they speedily emptied my 
well-stored medicine-chest, the last physic parade 
that I held having found me with only two drugs 
left — rhubarb and magnesia — which I doled out 
alt(.'i-nately. 

I did much more for my ^regiment medicinally 
than in any other way ; when cough seized uj)ou 
some of them, I gargled rank and file through the 
whole force. I had plenty of hon^ and vinegar 
ill store, and these supplied the material for this 
astringent application in tjuaiitit}’’. The regi- 
ment when gargling in full blast ought to have* 
been very terrible to any enemy not absolutely 
stone-deaf. 

But my medical attentions culminated in vac- 
cination. ■ I* vaccinated the 300, duly paraded to 
receive iijore or less of a lancet and a less uncer- 
tain quantity of* lymph. It Avas my fii-st appear- 
ance as a vaccinator, and I could not adapt iny 
operations to the jiachydermatous variations In niy 
patients : now a hide presented itself that resisted 
the lancet as if it had lieen that of a rhinoceros, 
and that I bai’ely punctured ; then came a moi'e 
delicate epidermis, such as, the pigskin used for 
saddles, and into that the lancet entered to the 
depth of half an inch. But truly were those men.% 
patients in* the fullest sense. Vaccination of the •. 
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roughest, gargling, ami physicking all came 'to 
them, if not as unmbrecl and unveiled boons, as 
blessings in disguise that it was meet to receive 
gi'atefully and with faith : after all, faith is every- 
thing in medicine. Faith and bread-pills combined 
may be freely backed against the whole College of 
Physicians and entii-e Phaimacopceia where faith is 
not. And my Santhals flourished under my ’pren- 
tice hand, and were transferred, . sound and con- 
tented, to trained officers and a duly qualified 
surgeon. Poor jiatient savages! 1 was loth to 
part with thezn when they were marched away 
fi’om Deoghur’to their quarters in Hazai’ibagh. 

Delightful as Deoghur was in many res 2 Ject.s 
when I first went to it, nothing very favourable 
can be said of the chai-aeter of its people other 
than Santhals. Many of those others had hithei-- 
to been law-abiding only so far as they had IxHiii 
coerced ui that direction, their naturid proclivities 
inclining strongly towaixls a more convenient law- 
lessness, and the mutiny of Deoghur ena|?led them 
for a time to follow their inclination. The murder 
of the Assistant Commissioner removed tlie re- 
straint of a local magisterial authority,,, and !,th'e 
destruction of the station buildings emphasii^d 
the suspension of Briti.sh authority and adminis- 
tration of justice. With the magistiute aniT 
other symbols of order, dejjarted such lymphatic 
respect for the laws tis had hitherto »b^n ex- 
tmcted fiom the evil-minded of the p^opl^',)j;More- 
ovcr, is if there had not been alrieadi^J^|e*^'than 
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enoiigli of rascaldom in the enjoyment of unde- 
scived freedom^ the mutinous sepoys opened the 
doojs of the Deoghur jail and let loose upon the 
world a stream of scoundrelism that would have 
1 ‘fiectujilly polluted an immaculate population. 

D.icoitee, highway robbery, and other heinous 
offences against persons and property had become 
dangerously &,shionable, and, developing in vogue, 
had come to be patronised by rajahs and other 
leaders of native society. Qaug-iobbery had come 
to such a pass that robbers, yet new to their 
})rofession, abandoned caution as they had the 
semblance of honesty. So incautfous were they 
th.it in my first month at Deoghur I rode doun 
a band of them, catching them deluto 

and v.unly trying to esca])e A\ith their plundei. 
This success and the halos that came of it re- 
sulted, I fear, in my becoming something of a 
thorn in tile oflicial flesh of my chief, Sir Geoige 
Yule ; for, disiegaiding the instructions of Talley- 
land, 1 Jbecame zealous, and by May of sti iking 
at the heads that directed plunder and pill.ige 
as well as at the hands that executed those 
offences, I clapt some half-dozen nijahs into j.iil 
for six months, and gave (juite an .iristociatic 
tone to that place of retirement. This mv Com- 
missioner pronounctnl a high-handed business, but 
came to apjwove of in ai^peal. But mIiou zeal 
for the purity of my court led me to the summary 
punishment by stripes of tAvo pei jureis uho should j 
in* due couifse have been committed to the sessions 
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for trial, Yule could not signify apj)roval in any 
Avay, any more than he could undo those strij)es 
that had been administered immediately after my 
fiat. It was a tenible business. As a magistrate 
I had finally dealt with a case that a sessions judge 
should have disposetl of, and I had sentenced the 
perjurers to a penalty that not even a sessions 
judge could have imposed. My offending Avas to 
Yule such as i)aiTicide Avas to the ancient Greeks 
— so enormous that it Avas inconceivable, and 
therefore unpunishable. Yule declined to j)ut 
his Avigging of me upon the record ; he iindted 
me to come to him and receive it by Avord of 
mouth. I Avent, and tin* aAvful judgment de- 
scended upon me in the brief foi’in, “Well, you 
are a pretty felloAv!” 

It Avas sonu^ compensation for this blighting 
A'erdict that after that summaj’v aliair Avitnes.ses'in 
my court Avere careful not to lie too ontrageon.sly. 

The Mutiny, Avhich Avas’ responsible for much of 
the clemoT-alisation of the Deoghurites, .deserves 
something more than mere passing notice. As 
there Avas much that aa-us Avholly inexplicable 
about the revolt of tlie sejxjy regiments gener- 
ally, so, too, Avas it Avith the tAA’o N.T. companies 
at Deoghur and the lieadquarters of the 5th Iireg- 
ular Cavalry at the adjoining village of Rhooni. 
The history of the sedition of India’s pampered 
native army was throughout a long ohEonicle of 
surprises and contradictions : almost always it was 
the unexpected that hapjiened, or the expected 
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that happened at a time when it ihofeil 

for. One regiment, not masked by;^;^y: at- 

tachment to the Eurppean oflScers, havir^mnii^ed 
inarched those officers down to the Gahge^pttl 
them comfortably on bpaTd covered boats, todijfent 
them off unharmed with an advance of a month’is 
pay out of the pillaged regimental pay - chest i 
another regiment, not regarded as specially inimi- 
cal to the white officers, mutinied eu. masse and 
shot their officers down as they left the mess, 
Here a regiment broke out thus unanimously with- 
out any preliminary sign of disiiffection ; there s 
regiment threatened and murmured, and remained 
or mutinied and went off in detachments. Tht 
whole history of that great upheaval is, in fact 
a narrative of contrarieties, unci the Deoghur epi- 
sode forms an appropriate page of it. 

It began with the 5th Irregular Cavalry sta- 
tioned at* llhooni, two and a half miles from the 
Heoghur sfcition, and the beginning was quietly 
murdeixius. Major Macdonald, the commandant. 
Sir Norman Leslie, the second in command, and 
the doctor were sitting outside the mess after 
dinner quietly enjoying them tobacco and the cool 
air of night, when they were attacked from beliind 
by swordsmen, who cut down Sir Norman Leslie 
'Nvith a mortal blow across the neck, scalped Major 
Macdonald, and wounded the doctor in the arm. 
Poor Leglie fell dead in his lounging-chair ; the 
other two, wpunded as they w'ere,/^pi’aug to, them 
feet, seized* each S, dining-room chair, and hitti^ 

I 
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at their assailants blindly in the dark, made for 
the mess bungalow. There the tragedy of the 
situation was relieved by a touch of grim comedy ; 
for Macdonald and the doctor, stumbling into con- 
tact in ik dark room, were about to Matter each 
other with their chairs, when the voice of one 
stopped the conflict, and both gave way to a burst 
of laughter instead of the angry shout of battle. 

But lights being brought by the startled ser- 
v’vants, it was soon seen that the hour was not 
one for mirth. Macdonald and the doctor were 
; : only slightly wounded, but there in front of the 
mess-house Leslie was stretched dead. The ques- 
tion was, Who had done tin's foul thing ? upqn 
f whom shoidd vengeance fall ? 

^-;a man likely in such a case ad^Riis to prow 
" unrelenting in the j^ursuit an<l u^^shment of the* 
murderers — a very Nemesis to^^hom the manes 
" of his butchered comrade sh^ld not appeal in 
vain. But whom should hej^\irsue?* He could 
not believe that his own troopers had been guilty 
- of this atrocity : ho and the native officers took 
; counsel together, and decided that some w^andering 
party of another regiment must have made this 
night attack as they passed through Bhooni. 

So, lulled in the happy belief that their owm 
men were innocent, the officers looked elsewheref 
for the guilty ones, and, but for the /vigilance 
and splendid loyalty of the ward i-maj or ^ 
they have continued to look, and look in vain 
always; for the murderers were there: vilhm'tlieir 
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gates — the troopers of their own too greatly trusted 
regiment. 

It came to the ear s of the wardi - major 
senitn* native officer) that one of the 5th troohers 
had gone to the hative regimental doctor early 
in the morning aftet Leslie’s murder to have his 
hand dressed. The trooper presented this hand 
and a plausible cock-and-bull story as to how it bore 
something suspiciously like a sword-cut upon it, . 
and the wardi-major having heard of this incident, 
made it the starting-point of a new line of inquiry 
that was immediately successful in eliciting the 
truth. The crime of the night ‘was, before the 
next day closed, traced to three of the 5th 
troopers. On the second day those men were 
tried by a court -mai'tial, of wliich the native offi- 
cers wei’e members, and Macdonald president : the 
unanimous decision of that court was for all three 
prisoners guilty, and the sentence death by hang- 
ing on tho following morning. 

If th j,s finding of the court-martial was a severe 
tax upon the loyalty of the native officers, still 
more heavily was that quality taxed by their 
presence at the execution that followed ; but they 
flinched not, albeit some among them were yet 
to become mutineers. Not yet had their faith- 
’ succumbed. The whole regiment paraded on an^^ 
open space Surrounded by the groves of Khooni;'^ 
the two companies of N.I. from Deoghur were 
also drawn jup on the ground to witness the deatj^ 
o£ the thiree. factors to the British raj ; and^j^ 
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these -sepoys and sowai’s alike— stood mutely by 
while those executions occurred, and patiently 
hole with an example that vas for the majority 
of them only of temporary eftect. 

And these native soldiers who saw their bi*ethreu 
in arms, and the comrades of some of them, die 
a disgraceful death, were subjected to some temp- 
tation to mutiny there and then ; for one of the 
condemned men, when the thiee were led to the 
gallows, commenced tc» harangue the assembled 
natives with such appeals to their religion, their 
passions, and their self-interests as might veil, 
' if uninterrupted, ha^ e resulted in a general rise 
and the rescue of the murdei'ers. But mi inter- 
ruption c<ime in time. Macdonahl was as pi’om})t 
as courageous : he saw the danger of unbridled 
talk of this sort, .vnd he put a stt)p to it by a 
threat to blow out the hi a ins of the speaker nf 
^ he uttered another wonl. I cannot eji'plaiu why 
that sowar [)ieferred being hanged from the branch 
of a tree to Iwing .shot — but so it was : perhaps 
he, like other natives on the ground, was over- 
awed by Macdf)n<d(rs undaunted front. Be that 
as it may, he w(‘nt to his death by the rope .in 
silence, Macdonald’s pistol covering him uu|^il the 
chance of speech had gone from him for eYer. 
Then the parade broke up, and the sowars and 
sepoys went to their (|uarters peaceably, and to 
all appearance loyal to the core. • 

Soon after that the headquarters of tba 9th 
Irregular Cavalry left Rhooni to join ^ jvpfg of 
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the regiment at Bhagulpore, Week after week, 
month after month, went by, and^still the 5th 
remained in their lines, to all appearances con- 
tented and true to their salt. It really seemed as 
if this was one of the very few regiments that 
were to escape from the widespread contagion of 
mutiny ; and then, d propos of nothing, without 
rhyme or reason, or a warning note, more than 
half the regiment rode off one niglit for Delhi, — 
tlie great point of attractibii in the Mutiny mael- 
strom, — ^whitherward the revolted native troops, 
horse and foot, Mahornedans and Jlindoos, poured 
fiom the various cantonments of India to swell the 
forces of the last of tlie Moguls. 

8o went the majority of "the 5th, while the 
mincjrity and the gallant wardi-major remained 
true to the flag to tlie bitter end ; and with the 
majority went two young sowars whose father and 
two brothers were left with the loyal section of 
the regiment. 

One 5ould hardly liave a l>etter illustration than 
this of the inconsequence, the violation of prob- 
ability, that characterised the Indian Mutiny. 
Here were a father and his four sons sel^ing in 
a regimfnt with which it was a distinction to lie 
.connected, and suddenly two of these sons broke 
with the nearest ties of blood and honour, and’ 
wei'e off, heaven knows where or to what end. 
But that does not represent the \\ hole incongruity 
or ' improbahility of, this affair, as I proceed 
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On the morning following immediately upon the 
desertion of those two sons, the father went to 
Major Macdonald and fell at his feet with piteous 
plaint. Two of his sons had been misled by the 
hamrazadas of the regiment and carried off, he 
said ; “he was heart-sore at their desertion of flag 
and father, and would be lost — a broken man — if 
they were not restored. There was hope, however, 
.:^that this cruel fate would not befall ; he had yet 
t>^o sons, and one of these might overtake his 
' mutinous comrades, and rescue his brothel’s from 
s<their hands.” .Then came the entreaty that a 
third son might be sent upon this mission, 
f , The third son departed, the time went on, and 
reluctantly tlie fatl'ier had to accept the terrible 
consequence of that effbi-t to recover his two lost 
ones — he had now to realise that a third was ffoiie 
from him. But another and la.st chance remained 
to him in that fourth .son, and, with the com- 
, mandant’s assent, that Benjamin of the fl| 5 )ck w’ent 
forth. And he returned ; but he came back alone. 
His brothel’s had refused to listen to his entreaties : 
casting honour to the winds, and ignoring all duty 
to their father, they had ridden aw’ay unyielding 
and forsworn. 


Inconsequence was a marked feature cf ,the« 
Ded^xKJi. companies of inf^t|^,,kat . 

:^(^British officerP®^® sepoys ^ ^ 

able time, had^^ captain who, for somefwnefiderr' ’ 
t,a ,subaltek himself to hV m^ .|iha 

; ' : r 4? .^«i®ad , consistently tlie^ • 
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existence of the sepoys otherwise than duty 
compelled him to give his attention to them. 
The captain had for months spent his pay in 
treats to the rank and file, an<P Ijm time in 
arranging wrestling-matches and other tumashas 
for them. The subaltern had consistently ab- 
stained from any share in these frivolities, and 
kept himself to himself so disdainfully that his 
men, exhausting their whole fimd of charity in 
his behalf, decided that he was a harmless lunatic. 

A succession of tumashas and gifts from the 
open-handed captain may have stayed the mutiny : 
it did not prevent that mutiny bursting forth when 
the hour was ripe for it. The outbreak commenced 
in the . early morning on the parade-ground. The 
prologue of the tragedy was performed by one 
man, who lunged at the captain with his bayonet. 
Blit for Uie captain’s intervention that act of overt 
disaffection would have been promptly punished 
by the senior native officer, who offered to 
Ills swortl through the mutineer. Who shall say 
whether prompt retaliation such as that the suba- 
dar proposed to administer would or would not 
have arrested the mutiny, which was so far con- 
fined to the action of one offender ? At the 
jvorst, ' it would not have effected less in the 
way. of checking a general emeute than the course 
adopted by the captain, who, still seeking to] 
-placate the implacable, dismissed the parade an^ 
retira^^^That was the signal for open revolt b^| 

were with the forces., og 
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(lisorrler ; and before the British officers (accom- 
])aiiied by the subadar, two loyal sepoys, and a 
hhecsti) could reach the Assistant Commissioners 
bungalow, a Turlong distant from the parade- 
ground, shots were fired and the mutiny ^vas a 
terrible reality, not now to be hindered or miti- 
gated by largess or wrestling — not now to be 
dealt with otherwise than with lead and steel, if 
only there were enough of these. 

By the time the six persons above mentiont^d 
reached the bungalow tliey were obviously le- 
; treating before an enemy, and the bungalow w'as 
; their refuge and the fort they had to hold against 
. 150 bloodthirsty sepoys. Hero they were joined 
. by the Assistant Commissioner, who unfortunate- 
ly returned to his home in the belief that Eng- 
lish authority would prevail. He and a friend 
who wixs staying with him (Mr Grig(R‘ Grant) 
had started from the bungalow as soon as •the 
first shots ^vere fired : tiny had gone aljout a fin*- 
long in the direction of the Byjinautlf jungle, 
.-^here safety was to be had, when the Assistant 
(;;;Q^imi.ssioner paused. Duty wais stronger in him 
P^^i'^onal safety : he was the one 
civil ^^thority of the district, and he convinced 
himself situation was not so utterly^ 
hopeless the perfonnance of duty must neces- „ 
sarily invol^ sacrifice of life; so he went to his;;' 
death with tft^t cpiiet and unsung heroism whicl0;^^| 
marked the clos^ of many an Englishman’s <)areer 
in 1857. 
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He argued with Grant that the two might safely 
return, that the mutiny was the work of but a few; 
blit as lie spoke these reassuring words there came 
a volley from the lin^ and the pattering of many 
bullets upon the hard ^ound, about them. That 
volley decided Grant’s action : he continued his re- 
ti’eat, gained cover in some ravines close at hand, 
and by these made his way unmolested and un- 
sought to a hut, whose peasant proprietor gave 
him asylum, fed him, and ‘escorted him by night 
on his way to Bhagulpore. Grant did not forget 
the man who had done so much to save him. That 
jieasaut receive^ from Grant a gift that made a 
jagirdar, or landowner, of him. 

So were there seven in that .beleaguered bunga- 
low, and surrounding them seveuscore sepoys, who, 
kiicping up a steady lire through the venetiaued 
doors and windoAVS, closed in unceasingly in nar- 
rowing circle, llesistance might have kept them 
at bay, or ’indeed have di’iven them off, — at least 
resistance would have encouraged the better dis- 
posed of the sepoys to stand aloof from, or possibly 
to actively opjiose, the revolt ; at the worst it 
could not have been a more disastrous policy than = 
quiescence. Unfortunately, there was no resist- ^ 
^ance. The captain in command of that small 
gan'ison sought to the last to moA'^e the foe (now,;, 
.wild Avith passion and elated by partial triumph 
^Iby iftll the arts of propitiation ; he Av(»uld not permit^^ 
of .a ;8hot being &ed upon the advancing enemyy.^ 
everi'ivheil they came with lighted brands to 
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the thatch of the bungalow and driv'o out the 
unftH-tunates it sheltei’ed. 

The subadar and two sepoys were shot down in 
the bungalow, but the three Englishmen had es- 
caped from death or wound by bullet, when it 
became a question ivliether they would perish in 
the flames which gathered force and volume every 
minute, or run the gantlet outside. When this 
critical moment arrived some of the sergeants and 
COi*porals (the havildars and naiks) of the regiment 
came close to the door of a bathroom, into whicli 
the three sahibs had been driven by fire, and made 
overtures to save one of those three. It might 
have been expected of these men, regarding them 
as reasoning creatm<t‘s, that the subaltern who had 
disdained and ridiculed them would have been the 
last to receive mercy at their hands. Incongruity 
being an almost necessary factor of Indian Mutiny 
procedure, ho was the first, and, unhappily, the. 
only one chosen. ' Him, an<l him only, would they 
spare : him, when he had gone forth to ttem from 
under the burning roof, the four or five protectors 
surrounded and shii'lded with their bodies from the 
moi’e evil-minded sepoys who threatened bayonet- 
thrust or musket -shot, or might not be trusted lest 
they should do worse than threaten. So those« 
better disposed of the mutineers guarded him out 
of the press and on to the now deserted lines, 
where they put him into a dhoolie, drew the 
curtains round him, and had him carried oft* 
Bbagulporewards ; they escorted him t^>rottghout, 
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and, where it was necessary for his safety, reply- 
ing to curious inquirers with the figment that the 
dhoolie contained a native woman — the wife or 
sister of him who spoke. while these few 

were thus mercifully engaged, the many effected 
a purpose in which there was, no hint of ruth. 
1'he two white men who now remained iu the 
bun ling bungalow were doomed; chance of escape 
there Avas none that they could reckon upon. 
There remained to them only the choice betAveen 
death by the fire of their asylum and death at the 
cruel hands of the sepoys outside. They chose that 
which was the le^ absolutely cei*tain — death in the 
open. They burst forth from the bathroom, made 
a (lush for the ravines, and Avere killed before they 
had covered half the distance to such slight cover 
as those ravines provided. 

HaAung thus effaced British authority as rep- 
resented by Englishmen, and having also com- 
jileted their Avork of destruction of the Deoghur 
station buildings, the two^ companies (sa\'e only 
those Avho had gone on .(escort duty v;ith tin' 
subaltern) marched DelMAvards. The most t*vil- 
mind(}d and the least ^il-ininded united in tins 
movement, and not amian of them remained, 
ik As I have aU‘ea(^ said, these sejHiys o[)ened 
the doors of the Deoghur jail and let loose so 
much of rascaldonpis then happened to be cooped ; 
up within the walls of that prison. Among those 
who. were thus/released, and without doubt the 
worst. of fliem, was a Pahari lying under sen- 
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twice of death for several murders and dacoitees, 
and more than one case of arson. 

Tliis man and another had been the leaders of a 
gang of Pahari dacoits some twenty to twenty- 
live in number, including six or seven Avoinen, 
wlio were only mitigated scoundrels by comjiarison 
with their male associates in crime. There had 
been no concealment about the operations of this 
' gang : the law and its few and feeble guardians 
had been frankly defied, and the people generally 
paralysed by sudden and rutldess attacks that they 

could no more resist than can the lamb when the 

« 

eagle swoops down upon it. 

Now liere, now there, tliese dacoits descended 
from their hill fastnesses upon the peaceful hamlets 
of the plains. A shower of arrows — possibly 
poisoned arrows — heralded their approach, anfl liio 
a]>j)lied to the roof expedited the opening of dwrs 
baned against them. Murder and arson were not 
necessarily employed, but there was no hesitation 
about the employment of these extreme •measures 
uj)on very slight occaffion. These plunderers would 
brook neither opposition nor delay, and if a jieace- 
ful villager had to be slain or a village burned in 
the course of business, so much the %vorse for, the 
obtuse peasants. 

When I arrived at Deoghur, this gang, under 
the dual leadership of Dilbur (the escaped from 
jail) and Mundila, were plyiiig their 'nefarious 
trade more energetically than ever. .They had 
just before my advent signalised thefr .oljjection 
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to ‘any interference of the authorities by cutting 
the throat of a spy sent- to look them up in the 
Phuljoori hill, and were now raiding the country- 
side from their retreat in Teeur. The capture of 
these scoundrels was a necessity of the situation 
that had to* be by' unrelaxing energy : other 
matters were of s^ndary importance, and could 
well be postponed until Dilbur & Co. were effaced 
somehow ; so I pitched my camp close under the 
Teeur heights, placed a cordpn of volunteer police 
roimd the hill, and laid a siege which I knew must 
be more or less protracted. 

It was idle to expect that any goocl would result 
fj'om an attack of the dacoits on the hill conducted 
by ill-armed or unarmed j)easants ; such an attack, 
delivered by lialf a company of disciplined native 
infantry, had failed signally. I reckoned upon 
capturing them in the plain, to which commis- 
sariat necessities must drive the dacoits, inasmuch 
as the hill of Teeur produced nothing edible of a 
vegetable.nature, and very little animal food that 
the Paharis could g(‘t hold of ; and in the course 
of four weeks I and my atixiliaries had captured 
the Avhole gang save and except the joint-leader 
Mundila, who died on the hill. The smoke as- 
cending from Mundila’s funeral-pj're was the only . 
indication of a fire on Teeur during those four 
weeks. 

Then I .had to undertake the heaviest criminal 
case, as far as the number of ])risoners was con- ; 
certiecl, of* my magisterial career. Dilbur and’. 
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thirteen other men, with half-a-dozen women, 
stood in the dock, a round score of unmitigated 
scoundrels. Their faces should have been suffi- 
cient to hang them ; guilt- hardened, brazen, and 
animal stood declared as obviously in those twenty 
countenances as it is wont to do in the adumbra- 
tions of notabilities (statesmen, divines, &c.) with 
which certain penny and halfj)enuy journals illus- 
tx'ate (but not adorn) their pages. 

Of course they not guilty. Truf! to 

nothing else, they were true to their reputations 
foi’ consistent falsehood. Even Dilbur, aheady 
tried and sen'cenced to the death penalty, j)er- 
sisted, as far as his intellectual gifts permitted, 
in describing himself as the Naija equivalent of 
a Christian martyr and latter-day saint. But tin* 
cases against the prisoners were t(*o strong : tlii-y 
were all convicted. Dilbur was hanged and .the 
remainder sentenced to various terms of^ imjn’ison- 
ment. Bo (aided dacoity as far as 4:116 Indians 
were concmaied. 

m 

Dilbur uccepti^d the situation with that C(un- 
plete equanimity which characterises alike the 
Indian native alxiriginals and the Aryans. 1 
endeavoured to be inqiri'ssive (lieing then a novice) 
when I pronounced his sentence to capital 
ishrnent. I am afraid that I was somethiitg 
theatrical in my delivery of the awe-inspiring 
sentences suitable to the occasion. I played very 
touchingly upon the tremolo stop ; but, as I 
ought to have foreseen, none of my auditory wxis 
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moved by my address, and least of all Dilbur, 
for whose esjiecial advantage I had exerted my- 
self. 

This reminds me of the very free and appi'opri- 
ate rendering given by an interpreter to a similar 
delivery by an Anglo-Indian judge whr) spoke in 
English to the condemned culprit. The judge 
endeavoured to be imj)ressive, and at all events 
.succeeded, like myself, in being voluminous. For 
ten minutes or more our Ilhadamanthus spoke 
eloquently about the tcixors of the jirisoner’s 
pitiable state and the pressing need for that 
hurried reform which, iji the cfise of British 
criminals, is siqiposed to convert a life-long 
oftender into a spotle.ss member of the elect 
in five minutes. But the inteiqireter knew liis 
man better, and the di.scourse of many minutes 
was put into four words, “ lao sala j)harsi hogo ! ” 
— “ Cio, brute, you will be hanged ! ” 

Dilbur, like Indians generally, was no more 
moved by the execution than by the sen- 
tence. Lest he should break jail again, hie was 
put into irons of unusual weight, but he carried 
those bonds up the steps of a rudely constructed 
scaffold without assistance. Being under the gal- 
lows he helpetl the hangman to arrangi* tht* I’ope 
H)und his neck ; and the only remark he niade 
before the bolt was shot was in the finm of a 
request tJiat I would provide for his wife during 
the remainder of her life. I sujipose that some 
glimmering of reason had penetrated that animal 
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cai’cass at that ciitical moiiieut, and that tlris 
iii.spired the idea in Dilbur’s mind that his ex- 
ecution was a meritorious performance on his part 
which might fairly be rewarded by a pension to 
liis relict. 

The chnnmch — i.e., the swinging of men from 
lofty poles during the Churruck Pooja — was in- 
terdicted b}^ the Government of India wliile 1 
w'as at Deoghur ; but the edict did not receive 
that immediate atteiitiou or implicit obedience 
that one could have wished. In one place 1 in- 
tervened when the chnrmck was, so to apeak, in 
fidl .swing, and stopped the ja’oceedings ; but I 
could not be everywhere at once, and in some 
localities in my <listrict the c/mrrncJc proceeded 
in the first year of tiie interdict without let or 
hindrance. I supposed that it could harilly be 
expected thet implicit obedience should be given 
at once to an order which deprivt!d the people of 
a time-honoured jn actice and festival --even now 
one reads of tlu? vloirrnr.k l)eing perjietuated in 
some parts of India ; and it is (piite possible that 
the more baneful rite of suttee, in .spite of a much 
older prohibition, is still occasionally iierformed. 

It was my duty in those Deoghur days to pre- 
vent a young widow from immolating herself upon 
her decea,sed husband’s pyre. Information of htfT 
intention to suttee herself reached me, and I rode 
hard to the scene of intended burning-r-only ar- 
riving just in time. Terribly in earnest was the 
woman and terribly obstinate. It is to the average 
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man such an unusual experience to meet a woman 
who is determined to liave her own way, and is 
also regardless of logical reasoning, that, having 
encountered such a woman in this Hindoo widow, 
I almost felt at times that it would have been 
infinitely more comfortable to me if I had found 
her in ashes instead of in tears and a passion. 
I am not sure that the whole village community 
of which she was a member did not share this 
o])inion. The baulked martyr showed infinite 
capacity foi- becoming the loud-mouthed virago, 
and when I restored her to her native hamlet 
under surveillance, I have little doubt that the 
principal motive that induced her to continue 
living Avas the consciousness that her neighbours 
would liave grt*atly preferred to have mourned 
the loss of her. 

What elements t)f romance were possible to the 
situation of that rescue ! I think Jules Verne 
has turned ‘them to accimnt in one of his books 
(‘Round 4he World in Eighty Days’), and it is 
Avith all possibh^ ri'gret that 1 am not privileged 
to make copy out of them here. It Avould haA e 
been agreeable to me to Avrite of myself as another 
bold LochiiiA-ar, and of her as a drooping anil un- 
Avilling beauty dragged to the funeral - pile by 
inhuman priests of Moloch ; snatched from the 
burning, and borni^ aAA'ay from her cruel fate 
upon my *SAvift Arabian (and the agony-inflicting 
crupper of my saddle) ; and, Avhen a\ (* had sought 
resf and shelter in a gro\m, beaming upon mo Avith 
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grjititucle and love out of a iiewly-awakeiied heart 
and unfathomable brown eyes (of the ox, or fawn, 
«n* any other ruminant) draped with cheek- sweep- 
ing lashes, &c., &c. That sort of thing would have 
been especially pleasant to dilate upon, if it liad 
had any foundation in expei’ioiice. As a fact, 
the Avoinan T rescued from a self-imposed destruc- 
tion was an ill-tempered tangle-headed vixen, with 
no more sentiment in her than is to be found in 
a tadpole, and as much ill-nature and po\v(‘r of 
vituperation as goes with a d)Tinken fishwife. 

During the w(;ek of tliis jiresent writing a good 
deal lias been said and written about recent chv.f- 
ruck performances in Southern India, and iKt a 
little exaggeration per})etrated in regard to the 
character of that ceremonial. Now I saw a good 
deal of it in Lower lieiigal when it was allowed to 
be piactised without restriction, and although I 
think it well to put a stop to it as a lautal spec- 
tacle not likely t<< edify or improve* those who 
witness it, I believe the immediate )¥>i’fi>rniers 
or victims suffered ik) serious physical jiain and 
no permanent injuiy, and, mor(?over, suffered noth- 
ing except by their own free will. 

Possibly thes<? victims, when for a day or two 
before the cJnirruvk th<w paraded through vilhxge 
and hamlet with iron skewers through their tongues 
or ears, and when cm the day of the fi'stiv’al th(*y 
were swung from the? churruck pole — possibly all 
through the piece these victims were drugged to a 
certain extent. But they were never* sufficieiftly 
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stupefied by bhang or gauja to be unconscious of 
the facts that they were the heroes of the occasion, 
and that tlieir heroism was paid for ; and, after all, 
wlieu it came to the half-hour of their supreme 
trial, Avhen they were swung by hooks thrust 
through the sinews over their shoulder-blades, 
tliey were %ot held aloft by the frail skin and 
tendons only, but more by strong bandages of 
cloth swathed round their chests that would have 
sujjported them even had thei-e been no iron hook 
with a loop of human flesh attached to it. But, 
even so, it is a ceremonial that may well be dis- 
2 )ensed Avith — another incitement to insensibility 
as to jfljysical suflering and' human life Avithdrawn 
from the observation of i)eoi)le AA'hf) need no teach- 
ing of that sort. 

Although, as Assistant Commissioner of Deo- 
glnir, l.caine to discoA'^er Avhat Avork really Avas; 
altlnaigh I liad to toil in court and study some 
ten to tAA'elve liours a-day, and bear, as a sort of 
initiative Allas, tlie Avhole Deogbur AA'orld upon 
my shoulders, — 1 enjoyed myself fairly AA'ell during 
the lour and a half years that I held that j)ost. 
Tndet'd, in some resj)ects the District Officer is of 
all Indian officialdom the most fortunately 2 )]aced. 
^If he poss(*ss 1‘easonable energy and force of char- 
acter, he is throughout his oAvn jurisdiction some- 
thing much more powerful than the Bhinc baron 
of the feudal days — something only sllghtl}’" less 
potent than a Plantagenet or Tudor king. It is 
true that* the people knoAv of a hit sahib (the 
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Vicero}^ and Goveruor-Geiu^ral) by liearsay ; but 
that being supreme among men is up in Simla, 
or down in Calcutta, and as completely i*emoved 
from the life-sphere of the Indian ryot as if he 
were q, resident of the planet Mars. The com- 
missioner or judge who pi-esides over a su 2 ")erior 
court at the district or divisional headcjuarters is, 
when an iipj)eal is forward, of some ini{)ortance 
to litigants ; but for gtaieral pur])oses neither 
of these high officials ooines into such close and 
frequent contact with the ])eo 2 de as the District 
Officer ; neither has such influence over and know - 
ledge of the 2 ^e<^ple as he. 

Perhaj)s the m(»st tiying duty that falls to the 
District Officer is that interminable*, one of report- 
writing. ( )ffi(?ial routines requires of every Indian 
de])artmc*ntal head at least an annual report : it 
demands of the unfortunate District ( )fficei\ various 
contributions at that sort, and, in addition, occa- 
sional re])orts upon eveiy conceivable subject under 
the Eastern sun. It re<juires of the writer much 
wholly wTisted logic and ingenuity to jirove some- 
thing that baffi(*s demonstration — r.#/., that a 5 
per cent increase of l)urglary is (*x|,)la.ined by a 
20 per cent ffilling off in attimdanco at the Zillah 
school, or sonu^ sucli ont-of-the-w^■ly feat of ratio- 
cination. Sometimes it calls for unaccustomed or 
non-existent scientific knowledge*, as, for example, 
when the officers of Gangetic districts were called 
u 2 )on to report on the Gangetic dol 2 )hin. But for 
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these vep()rts tlie District Officer’s life might be 
a sufficiently happy one. The baneful effect of 
them upon the officer’s intellect and energy is 
sVangely shown by the fact that, although they 
encourage an outrageous style of imaginative writ- 
ing, they have educated very few of the writers of 
them into ’ novelists ; the reports have absorbed 
all the powers of fiction possessed by those who 
[)enned them. 

Another thorn in the fleSh of the District Officer 
of my day was the Hunterian method of spelling 
— 1 am too old-fashioned to cal], it orthogi’aphy. 
When Sir William (then Mr W. W. Hunter) 
descended u})on the land as a I'eforming lexico- 
gi-a])hcr — when he smote the official report- writer 
hip and thigh with novel consonants, vowels of 
strange values, and accents that were as new as 
they Avere uncertain — then the annual and othei’ 
repoi’ts became much more of a AA^eariness than 
they had been theretofore. But the neAv method 
spread Iji s})ite of a healthy conserwative opposi- 
tion to such iimA’-fangled ideas — perhaps its nov- 
elty and uncertainty recommended it to inany 
to AV'hom any change AvhateA'er in the dull routine 
of official life Avas acceptable. The restless, the 
^•evolutionists, and the iconoclasts accepted it AA-ith 
enthusiasm, and Avould have out-Huutei-ed Hunter 
by profane transformation of time-honoured names, 
precious’ to the Indian historian, into umecognis- ' 
able shapes. CaAvnpore they Avould haAC converted 
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into Khanpiir ; LucknoAV into Lakhnau ; and so 
with many others. But to this the gi'eat Jjody of 
public opinion was so strongly opposed that the 
new form of spelling had to be confined to phac^s 
of nuRor importance ; whence* has arisen the curi- 
ous flaw in the Hunterian system, that it must 
depend a good deal upon the consequence of a city 
or town Avhether one shall spell its name intelli- 
gibly or as Hunterism directs. 

During my career as ‘Dusti'ict Officer I had am])le 
experience of a fact which is of very general appli- 
cation, and very creditable to British rule in India 
— to Avit, that the natives infinitely prefer to have 
their cases heard and (h'cided by an Englishman 
rather than liy one or more i)f their own ])eo])le. 
Circumstances forced this knowledge upon mo Avith 
considerable em])hasis. I had throughout my fouj* 
and a half years at Deoghur A ery heaA’y files, " 
ciA'il, rcA’enue. and ci'imitial. and many of the 
ca.ses before me. Avei’t* such us should ha\’e been 
more appropi-iately heard and decided by arbi- 
trators of the litigants’ I'ace and caste, tjompli- 
cated inhei’itance suits, Avhich invohad nice jioints 
of native cu.st<)m and debatabhf (piestions as to 
Avhether the Mitakshara m* sona^ loc{d laAV ap- 
plied ; suits inA'olving intricate accounts running 
OA'er many years, and others, Avould have been 
more readily compr*eh<;nded by natiA'es familiar 
with the matter in hand than by any alien. But 
my suggestion that any of the.se should be referred 
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to arbitrators was almost invariably met with the 
assertion tliat the suitors preferred that ,I should 
decide their case ; and more than once those suit- 
ors have clearly intimated to me their view that 
the jjrincipal feature of arbitration was the bribing 
of the arbitrators. 

Is there not here a cogent — nay, an unanswer- 
able — argument against the cry of India for the 
Indians ? Apart from all considerations of social 
diffei'ences that make the go*"ernment of India by 
any one of its several j)eoples impracticable, how 
shall Ve get over the difficulty that comes of this 
preference of the natives for Britisli rulers rather 
than rulers of their own i-ace and sect? The 
native mistrusts his own brotherhood almost to a 
man (and more to a woman), and loves them just 
as much as may he convenient. He loves the 
P]nglishn\tni no better, or even less ; but, as a rule, 
he Ixdieves in him and looks to him as the only 
possible fount of justice. He doubtless regards 
the Briton’s views alxmt truth as ridiculously 
strait-laced and unpractical, but he resi)ecls him 
in a way because of that strange veneration for an 
inconvenient virtue ; and because of that and the 
Briton’s larger sense of justice (as an uusaleaWe 
commodity), prefers the alien rule to that of any of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

More than this the natives do not want of us ; 
they certtunly do not want to mix with us inti- 
mately in social life. In the court, or cutcherry. 
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or office, or at the durbar, they forgather wilh 
Eiu’ojjeaiis and transact business or go through 
barbaric ceremonial witli them ; but there is no 
intercommunion between the two races in any 
matter concerning the family and inner life of 
either, and the native is, I think, exclusively to 
blame for this state of things. 

What encouragement does the native give that 
should cause the Briton to 0})en his heart to liiin? 
None ! Whtai the B.ajah or Ueis calls upon a 
sahib, he does so as a disagreeable duty. He talks 
about the weather (and that is the only Etiglish 
feutme of the occasion), the crops, the electric 
teleg]’a])li, or ma}'be the balloon ; then he fidgets 
uneasily, so that the .sahib has to release him Avith 
the nece.ssary rvol-ft’if, (high polite for the Yankee 
“ get ”). Then he shakes hands with his host ; 
and then, as likely us not, he goes straightway to 
a retainer outside the door, who holds iji hand a 
basin of water, Avherein tlx? lleis or Rajah nifiy* 
Avash otVthe jKillution of that handshake with the 
Christian. Is that .sort of thing calculated to 
make us ru.sh into the arms of our Aryan brothers 
the Hindoos ? (.^an there b<} any intimacy Avith 

men of Avhom to ask hoAv theii' Avives are is a dire 
offence against good manners — to Avhom one ma^ 
not address one AA'ord about their female relatives, 
eA'en down to their cou.sins and aunts ? Can one 
adopt as one’s own especial l^ylades a man Avho 
regards one’s wife in the light of a hireling nautch- 
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girl because he is permitted to see her waltzing 
I'ound a ballroom — who admires her (if at all he 
admires) in a peculiarly reprehensible way, and 
who Avonders, as a certainty, why this dancing is 
not done by paid cot'yphdes from the bazaar ? 
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at Iiancl — tree jungle with a deuse undergi*owth, 
wherein the tiger and the panther found con- 
genial homes, and the bear a pleasant hunting- 
ground. 

For the most part the country was undulating 
throughout, and had, as a frequent dominant 
feature, a hill that rose sheer out of the plain — a 
stony outcrop, unconnected with any range, that 
x aried from the dwarf mountain of 1 200 feet in 
height, such as Teeur or I’hooljoori, to the un- 
named rock- 2 nlo of 50 feet. The livers were hill- 
.streanis that, in diy Aveathc'r, trickled through 
their gravelly beds, and after rain rushed seaward 
as torrents. I have ridden across one of these 
livers in the morning Avheu the water only covered 
my liovs(i's fetlocks, and, returning in the after- 
noon, have had to swim it — then ten feet of ra]nd, 
bearing u, 2 )on its angry bosom ujirooted trees and 
other Avreckage of its course. These liA'ors jiro- 
vided ibr tlie district a splendid drainage-system, 
and the’ only scheme of sanitation kuoAvn or 
reejnired. 

The station of Dc’oghur (which consisted of tlio 
bungaloAvs of myself and my assistant, the (loveru- 
nient cutcherry, and the ruins of the barracks 
Avhere tAVO mutinous companies of a natiA-e in- 
fantry regiment had been quartered) stood ujion 
a height Avhich commanded the native toAvn and 
the reuo\Vned Hindoo temple of Byjinautb. This 
temple, served by 360 Brahmin iiriests or pundas, 
ranked in the Hindoo mind Avith that of Juggur- 
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imuth at Pooree, and pilgrims in hundreds of 
tliousands poured into the town at certain seasons 
to lay their votive offerings at the idol’s feet, to 
fill the purses of the pundas, and to disseminate 
amongst the town’s folks such smallpox or cholera 
as might be going then. Pyjinauth’s fane was a 
constant tlsorn in my official flesh, and provided 
me with a considerable amount of work. There 
Avas a standing difficiilty about the chief punda- 
ship tJiat Avas alwa.ys at hand to occupy my 
diplomatic skill —a difficulty that arose, i(‘ I 
rightly rem(*niber, out of this de facto high priest 
having failed to obseiwe the rule of celibacy 
re<piire(l by his office. lie AA’as a man of sti'ong 
family instincts, and Avould not giA'<5 up his Avifl; 
and children ; h(‘ Avas also a man of marked ac- 
quisitiAeness, and Avould not forgo the emolu- 
ments of the cliief inmdaship, — and no /liplomacy 
of mine could adjust this difliculty. When 1 left 
Deoghur, after nearly fi\’e yeai’s, that obstinate 
flamen Avas still battling Avith a less ‘ domestic 
priest Avho sought to oust him from the mu.snud. 
Then the other 055) pundas AV(,‘re aUvays at logger- 
heads Avith each other or with any available out- 
sider, — Impiently about their chelns or disciples, 
but about anything <»r anyl^ody Avhen the chtj|a 
failed as motive for a roAV. And, finally, the 
AATetched pilgrims gave, constant trouble, in that 
they Avere plundered by the priests rfnd other 
robbers no less professional, who found their oppor- 
tunity of thieAung in the croAvded toAA^n, just as if 
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Deoghur had been Trafalgar Square on a demon- 
stration day. 

The work provided for me by these people and 
others of the district was sufficiently to my taste, 
and 1 slaved in the Deoghur cutcheiry and in 
camj> Avhen I went on tour as magistrate, collector, 
judge, &c., eight, ten, and twelv’^e hours a-day, and 
(wery day, with one reservation — that wheuevei- 
news was brought of a tiger, panther, or bear 
anywhere mthin twenty miles, my com-t was to 
1)0 closed instantev. That rule was appreciated 
by the people I bad to deal with : many of them 
had a liking for sport, and would turn out in hun- 
dreds to beat the jungle for nie without fee or 
I'eward ; many of them, and notably the Santhals 
and Paharis, did some amoxint of shikar on their 
own account ; and all of them either had been or 
might be suffierers by the cruel A\ ork of the ani- 
mals T Avent forth to slay. 

For during the time of my predecessor (who did 
not shoot) .these creatures had increased to a vm-y 
serious extent. Now and again, but at rai'e In- 
tervals, a native shikari Avould kill a tiger oi- 
])anther for the sake of the reward (10 ru])e(‘s) ; 
but these occasional exploits did not by iuiy means 
bahince the natural increase of those aninjals from 
year to year, much less reduce the munher (“x- 
istinif. An organised attack Avas uecesstirv, and 
I organised accoi’dingly. 

And it Avas an evil feature iii the tigers and 
panfhers of* that district that they Avere very 
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gtMierallv, if not universally, man-eaters. I have 
heard it argued that tigei'S only become man- 
eaters when, in their old age, their teeth have 
been worn down and their stre.ngth and activity 
impaired ; but this apology could not be made for 
the Deoiyhur tiffers. Younjx and old alike, tlnur 
prey was, on occasion, man or woman : they killed 
the wretched wood-cutters, or the old women who 
picked uj) sticks in the jungle ; they carried t)ff 
the wayfarer from the highroad ; they brok«i into 
the grass huts of the sleejn’ng p(*asant and car- 
ri(“d off the husband from his wife’s side ; and 
panthers emuTated the tigta’s in these evil doings. 
Every year brought its long di'ath-roll of men, 
women, and children killed after this fashion, 
and one tigei' alone, of which more hereafter, 
Avas credited Avith, or discredited by, a hundred 
A'ictims. 

Necessarily, as an exigency of their situation, 
the Deoghur tigers and jianthers had to indmit 
for their commi.ssarlat upon the rt'sources of civ- 
ilisation : they had killed otf all the deer, th(>y 
had left A’ory few pigs and neelghaies, and their 
food-supply had to be drawm from the herd oi- 
home of man, — all that is remarkable in the mat- 
ter Avas their prefi'ri'nce foi- the human being Avhen 
there Avas an alternative in the flnm of a coav 
almost always at the tiger’s disposal. In one 
instance within my knowledge, a tiger, neglect- 
ful of the beeves close by, killed and ate a bear; 
but, as a rule, the JJeoghur tiger preferred a fyot 
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or cowherd, or t)ther specimen of ljuinanity, to any 
other mammalian. 

And of these man-eating tigers there were, 
when I went to Deoghur, foxir close at hand. 
'I’he town that lay at my feet, three fnrloiigs 
from my bungalow, was on three sides enclosed 
by a belt of jungle, which hold at that time 
four tigers whose confirmed habit it was to d(‘- 
vour the Deoghurites. A long jxeriod of im- 
munity had encouraged such confidence in these 
brutes that they made occasional night-raids into 
the town itself, and dragged their unfortunate 
victims out of the hou.ses. They even stalked 
abroad by day, as 1 saw for myself very shortly 
after my arrixal, when one f)f them sauntei’ed 
through my compound .sojne time before sunset, 
as if bent on making an afternoon call on the new 
Hakim. Bxil they had r(‘ason for this calm as- 
surance, in that they Avere undei- the protection 
of Byjinauth, who woidd not suftin- them to he 
slain. So the pundas informed me, and they 
slaaild hav(( been the b(^st authorities as' to the 
sco}>e and directitm of that deity’s protective in- 
fluence. They should have been, moreoA'ei-, pre- 
judiced against the tigers, if pivjudiced at all. in- 
asmuch as tho.se animals discriminated not between 
pundas and other folk in their selection of \ielims. 
And it was contrary to their apparent intenvst to 
represeub, as they did, that any attemj)t of mine 
to shoot these blackmailera must lu* futile. The 
pulidas were very rarely agreed upon any subject 
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under lu'aven, but they were unanimous upon this 
point. 

Tt only struck me as ridiculous that they sliould 
talk in this \A'ay to One A\'ho tliirsted for the blood 
of many tigers : a .score of Byjiuauths, backed up 
by ten thousand jnindas, could not have (juenched 
my tigercidal thirst or stayed me in the attempt 
to slake it. The jungle was not such as could be 
beaten by elephants with any promise of success, 
and I tlierefore did n/it court dt'feat in my first 
endeavour by using the few elephants that, as it 
clianced, Yide liad tlieJi with him at Deoehur. 1 

o 

tried a hioclKin with a tied-up bulfalo below. 

TIuit was a small charpoi/ (Indian bed- 

stead) fastened securely to the branches of a li’ee, 

and suii’ounded by a screen of bouehs. 1 started 
%> 

for this perch .soon after .sun(k)wn. .so as to have 
as much as jiossible of tin? moonliglit for my oper- 
ations ; tied uj) the poor buflido in an open patch 
close to a. tiger axenue. where it and the tiger that 
attacked it could be seen, and then clambered off 
the elephant I had ridden, into niy jiest .some six- 
teen feet from tlie gnanid. !My shikari joined me, 
and we settled down for a close and silent watch. 

Soon the last glimmer of day Avas .spent : the 
mwn, casting spectral shadows in the glade, tin- 
selled the leaves with glittei ing silv(w, and brought 
out the .SJindy forest-tiuck in ])allid clearness amidst 
th(‘ .shade.s. And as night clo.sed u[)on ns more 
and more the silence grew. At first the sounds 
of human life, the beat of drum, the bafk of do^s, 
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reached us from the town, while our buffalo 
chewed the cud audibly and the tree-crickets made 
music of their own ; hut as the night advanced 
these sounds decreased, then, save a rare insect 
voice, died away, and left a silence that one might 
l)ave felt, — an active not a mere passive silence — 
silence that was not so much the negation of sound 
as a painful actuality. And the moon passed in 
her solemn course, and sank, and daikness fell 
upon the land, while stiH the tied - up buffalo, 
spared of the tigers, slept. 

“ Xiglit, sable goddess, from lier ebon throne, 

In rayhiss majesty, now stretcdies forth 
Her leaden scejitro o’er a slumbering worhl ; 

Silence, liow dark ! ” 

Before, this time I had come to wish more than 
once that I had been smoking the comfortable pipe 
(denied me bore) with Yule and Robinson in their 
Deogliur ciim[t, instead of roosting like an uii- 
riedged anpi[»ing bird on a forest-tree. Rut it was 
idle to think of this when the moon had sunk to 
rest : it was also idle to continue Avatebing when I 
could see nothing — not even the Avhite sand of the 
i-oad below mo — and so I accommodated my.'^elf 
to the very rt'stricted area of the cJiarpoj/. and 
went to sleep. 

* 1 Avas aAvaketied before daAvn by a signilicant 
jivessure tipon my knee - a pressure that called me 
to wakefulness more emphatically and effectively 
than human Amice or trumpet-call. It avjis a re- 
vHlle not* to be disregarded, and I sat up wide- 
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awake to look into darkness, and feel the silence 
once more — and then the hush was broken, as 1 
Yxmld haA'e chosen, by a roar which was swec^ter 
to me at that moment than Patti’s melliflnous 
notes or the soft music of the .spheres (which, by 
the way, 1 have never heard). That I’oar came 
from the di.staiice, but pervaded, as it seemed, the 
wliole earth and the black starlit vault al)Ove ; and » 
another came, this time from a different and some- 
what nearer point, and, so, at intervals, tliose roars 
betrayed the tiller’s 55io-z;.aij course towai’ds my 
buffalo. The brute was fjuarterin^ the ground 
with instinctive skill that Avould have been credit- 
able in the most pei’fectly broktm pointer, and his 
leisurely strategy was higlily im])ressive. 

And as the tiger Avorked his A\'ay toAA’aids my 
tree, T looked foi* tlie chance of tlie daAvn preced- 
ing his iiri ival. That, too, Avas close at hand, as 
the position of the morning star distinctly told me; 
but Avould it come in time ' N(‘ver did the break- 
ing of an Indian day (generally an abrupt pioceed- 
ing) seem so tardy ; and the tiger Avas steadily 
and stealthily coming on. And then, Avhen I made 
the tiger out to Ix' less than fifty yards off, silence 
reigned again — a silence of dea<lly omen to the 
slumbering buffalo, ha[)]»ily unconscious of its im- 
pending fate. For a cou[>le of minutes the deadly 
stillness lasted. Theji came the noi.se of the tiger’s 
rush upon its prey, that Avas kilkid as it slept, and 
then only the sounds of the tiger’s movements and 
sucking of the victim’s blood. And still the diiv 
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liacl not dawned, and the tiger was hidden from me 
hy impenetrable gloom. For some few minutes the 
situation remained as I have described, and then 
(probably because it had come to know of my 
presejice) the tiger dragged the dead buffalo from 
my tree into the jungle-road, where, at last, I saw 
it dimly outlined against the sand. This was a 
tactical blunder that cost the tiger its life. In 
the glade lielow my tree it would have remained 
for some time longer veiled from my sight by the 
shade cast U 2 )on the spot by overhanging trees ; 
and from that sj)ot it might have retreated into 
the jungle from which it enierg*ed, carrying its 
prey with it, without my seeing it. But on the 
fco'est-road there was no shade to hide ; on the 
couti’urv, there was white sand, which caught 
every gleam of the early light, and seiwed as a 
backgi'ound to the tiger’s silhouette. 

As tlie tiger was evidently making for the 
jungle across the road, I seized my chance and 
tired, 'fhe thud of the bullet and one .sharp roar 
of jnxiu fiom the tiger told me I had not missed ; 
but the disapjjearance of the tiger told me T bad 
not killed, nor, when it had passed off tlie road, 
could I see it to fii'e a second shot. 

Ho ended my first nicichcm shooting. As soon as 
t had given the wounded tiger time to settle down 
somewhere clear of my path, and to forget any 
nasty views of revenge, my shikari and 1 descended 
from our tree, and walked home. After chota 
hhzri we *wei’e ready wuth half-a-dozcn elephants , 
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to follow that tigvr up ; and wo found it, aftor 
beating’ in close line backwards and forwards in 
vain, about a hundred yards from the ])oint where 
it had been wounded. It was moribund, and not 
of a mind to fight Avdien Ave did find it. The coicp 
de c/rdce Avas given, and the tiger paddiid. The 
first of the sacred tigers of Hyjinauth ! 

AVe AA'ore in some sort a triumphant prcxiession 
as AA'e Avent homewards throuijh the toAvn of 
Deoghur. The toAA USjieople flockinl out in sii‘e(*t 
and I'oad to look upon their stricken foe, and ci y, 
“ WaiKjh, )ra>i(/Ji !'' Eavu the pandas — the pi iesls 
of the tiger-protecti?ig deity — came out and joined 
in the popular acclaim, and Avere not ashanH*d. 
Wonderful are tin* Hindoos for acce|)ting the 
ineAutable ! Tell one of these that he must take 
castor-oil, and he will drain tin* oleaginous cu[) to 
the dregs, and smack his li])S. Tell him that his 
leg must lie amputated, and he will jiresent tin* 
limb foi‘ dismemberment, and smile as Ini sees it 
severed. Tell him that he is to be hanged, and, 
with no touch of <*motion AvhateA'cr, in* will rejily 
“ Jo honhni” (‘'Whatever is orilered”), just as if 
he had been told that he must haA’e his corns cut. 
Our tiger was the inevitalile to tho,se pandas, and 
had to be accepted accordingly ; and all the state- 
ments made in regard to Byjinauth’s jiosition as 
tutelary saint of the Deoghur tigers were, for those 
pundas, as if they had never b<*en. • 

Flushed with this success, 1 .sought every opjior- 
tunity of killing the three tigers yet Temainixfg. 
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r tried the maclian system again, but without 
(dteet. I went out after them whenever they were 
I'eported to be abroad in the scrub and lighter 
jungle that lay outside the heavier cover, and in 
the course of three months No. 2 was killed from 
(*lej)hants almost in the ojien, and in a disgustiiigly 
peaceable fashion ; and, to make a long story short, 
within twelve months all four of the Byjinauth 
tigers had been destroyed — No. 2 falling to me in 
the scrub and light grass jungle much after the 
manner of No. 2, the frmrth and last falling more 
ignobly still, to th(>i pol.sonod arrow shot from the 
spring-bow of a native shikari ; and thenceforward, 
dui-ing my stay at Deoghui', the Byjinauth jungle 
(which 1 had come to i-egiird as my owji particular 
pres(‘rve) kmnv tigers no more, and the wood- 
cutt(n' and the cowherd were free to traverse it in 
safety. , 

The s])ring-bow by which the fourth Byjinauth 
tio-er was killed deserves some mention.- It was 
the only form of tra]) employed in that district, 
iind was, 1 think, j)eculiar to the Santhal country. 
It was, moreover, the only method by which tlie 
])('oghur tigers wei’e attacked with any degrei' of 
success, for the shikjii’is who tried shooting from 
mnrhfins very rarely brought their tigej- down, 
and the Santhals in their great hunting jiarties 
left thes»* moiH? dangerous ci’eatures religiously 
alone. It used to be said, I know, that the 
Santhal, having put up a tiger or bear, would 
enc()mpass*it by a ring of bowmen, whoso arrows 
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AvouUl geiienilly kill the formidable game, or, when 
the arrows failed, who.se battle-axes would sel■^'e 
tlieir ])urpose. But, although the Ghoorkas will 
deliberately attack a tiger, surround it iii a circle, 
and cut it to death with their kookris only, tlu'- 
Santhals, as far as my exjierience justifies an 
opinion, will certainly not court an encounter of 
this kind, but rather do all they can to avoid it. 
1 have been out with them on their shikar exjjedi- 
tions freipiently, and On .several occasions I have 
seen them get out of the way of a tiger or bear, 
even when thev had to brt'ak their line to do it. 
But they were death on tiger in another sense — 
i.e., in the matter of eating it when dead. Tiger 
stood at the head of their game list, occu]>ying a 
position analogous to that of the woodcock in tht< 
Bi’itish ])oulterer's list, and could not lx; too high 
for them: the Sauthal gourmet .s.nid tlv^ tiger’s 
meat was .so strong; and v(“ry fi’equently th(;re 
was g 0 (xl reason for that strength. I havi‘ had 
more than once to place a guard nj)on a buried 
tiger, to prevent my Santhal friends from f*xhum- 
ing and eating it. 

But I hav(! wandered away from the spring-lMiw, 
which I will now revert to and de.scribe. This 
instrument (of the cross-bow older) is charged 
with a poisoned arrow that is levelled the jirojier 
height for the tiger or panther for which it is 
intended ; the machine is so set in the 'path by 
Avhich its victim habitually walks that the ti^er 
or leopard, as the case may lx;, itself* disohai'ges 
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the arrow, and so actually commits suicide. It 
does this by striking against a string connected 
with the trigger, and this string is canled round 
I)egs at such a height that the tiger or panther 
must breast it in passing. This string is the mar 
mfh (or death-thread), and when it is puslied by 
the -tiger or panther so as to release the arrow, 
the arrow aims at about the animal’s shoulder. 
There is also another string connected with the 
trigger, the dJmiruo mfh •(or thread of virtue), 
which is carried r<mnd an outer series of sticks 
at such a lunght that while man or cattle will 
hit it in j^a-ssing, the tiger wiU walk under it: 
Avhen the triggei' is pulled by this string the arrow 
is di.scharged at a point ahead of the creature that 
moved the string. 

I hawed no more tigers as lusar to my home 
as wei’e, tliose of Bvjinauth, although once I 
thought for a few blissful minutes that 1 had 
got one even closer — tliat is to say, in a heaj) of 
large rocks (1 cannot describe it as a hill) that 
stood just outside my compound. Thither was I 
summoned one day to kill a tiger that had been 
seen in a small cave — the oidy cave that mound 
possessed. 1 Avent off forthAvith. Avas led to a 
point aboA'e the cave, and had pointed out to 
me the tiger’s stripes lying about ten feet below 
me, and visibh^ enough thiough a AAitle fissure 
betAveen* the rocks that constitutiul the roof of 
the rock-formed domicile. Ne\er, as 1 thought, 
w^s tiger given into the hand of man as Avas this 
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one into mine. Knowing that, if* I had a shot 
at all, it would be a close one, I had brought a 
smooth-bore. No. 12, and I felt that the tw(» bai-- 
rels of this ought to settle the affair. I fired the 
right barrel. The striped thing was convulsed in 
its death-throes, then motionless. 1 threw stone.s 
upon it, and it made no sign ; theJi, when there 
Avas clearly no life left in the creature, I went 
with niy attendant.s to the mouth of the cave, 
and drew my (piarrv forth into the light of day. 
It Avas painfully light to draAv, and my heart niis- 
gaA^e me : it came out into the sunlight, and ])roA'ed 
to be a liytMia. 

T suppose that “sells ’’ of this soi't are on occa- 
sion iiect'ssary incid<?nTs of sporting life, where! so 
much deptmds U])on chance and hastily foi’ined 
conclusions. If this be not so as a gen<*ral rule, 
it has beem my honour to afford a geneyous ex- 
ception. Nor Avas this hyena incident the woist 
of its kind. 1 did get a hyi-na then .at all events, 
and hyenas found a place at the A’(*j‘y bottom of 
my list of creatures to Im' killed. I can rememlM'i’ 
tAVO days Avhen under \'('ry similar corulitions of 
promise I got Jiothing, and tin! ill-starred moment 
in Avhich 1 got, instead of a beast of the chase, 
a domestic animal that 1 had to pay for. 

One of those blank misfortunes was shared in 
by .Tacky HilLs and others. We Avei’e out after 
tiger in the Nepal Terai, and one of our‘ shikaris 
directed our attention to Avhat he [)ronounct!d to 
be a tiger. This s])orting gviide, AA'ho.<te business 
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it was to 1)0 lynx-eyed and of sight unfailing 
and infallible, saw the tiger in a cave hollowed 
out of the precipitous bank of a ravine. The cave 
was f)f dimensions so narrow that Ave might well 
liiivc) questioned how and Avhy a tiger had packed 
himself into such a lodging ; hut it was not ours 
“ to reason why.” The shikari saw it, saw its 
liead resting upon its paws, saw the AV'hite spots 
on the ears, saw all possible details, and of course 
we saAv it too. And we di'cd shot after shot 
across tlie ravine into the tiger we saw, and then 
i-esolved unanimously that w^e bad killed it, and 
finally, on closer examination of its carcass, dis- 
covei ed that there Avas Jione, wbetbe)’ of tiger or 
any othei' creature. I rather think Sir William 
Ffolkes, Avlio had shot Avith me one season in 
th(* Tei’ai, Avas jn'csent as a performer on that 
occasion. , History A'ery much repeated itself in 
this incident, for again, and for the third time, 
it ha 2 ) 2 )ened to me to shoot an imaginary tiger 
in a cave. 

f>ut di,sa2)2)ointment and AA^asted ammunitioji 
wore all that 1 had to deplore on those occasion.^. 
More calamitous Avas the disaster that befell me 
once Avhen I Avas after ht*ars. The heaters were 
driving a promisijig patch of jAingle, and when 
they AAere yt^t some 150 yards from me. a black 
object broke in front of the line. Dekko, xoJub ! 
lufjoo” ("Look, Sixhib ! bear”), .said my shikari. 

1 entirely agreed Avith him. J saAv the black 
aiumal distinctly enough, fired, and dropped it. 
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I even more emphatically agi'eed with the shikari 
when he said it was a good shot ; albeit that is 
the invariable criticism of the Indian keeper, ac- 
cording to whom, as a I'ule, every creature shot 
at by the master is mortally "vvounded, even 
though it go off* to all appeai’ances unhurt. But 
I knew that I had hit and di'opped that bl&,ck 
object, and was not a little surprised when tlie 
beaters emerged without having come across a 
defunct bear. I sent* them back to beat the last 
150 yards of the cover up to me, with explicit 
instructions to look out for the bear, and they 
made a detour, formed line, and beat back to 
me as instructed — still with the same result - 
the co\'er drawui blank, and no bear livdng or 
d(*ad seen by any beater, I’hen, when I w’as 
about to make my way straight for the spot 
where my bear had fallen, our proceedyigs w'ere 
iuteiTuj)ted by the advent of an excited peasant, 
Avlio, w’itlj much uncultured and noisy rhetoric, 
demanded the price of his murdered buffalo. Here 
was a situation I No min other than mine had 
been fired ; I had fired once only, and had dropjied 
a black animal, and the only black and dropped 
animal to be discovered was the buffalo of this 
peasant. And it unfortunately happened that 
this particular buffalo w'as a peeiless creature of 
its kind, a paragon, a )«‘arl beyond price, or, at 
least, beyond any such price as might be de- 
termined by the law of averages. So said its 
owner, crying aloud to me in my du&l capacity 
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of mjigistrate and cherisher of the poor, and the 
woe-stvlcken man had to be silenced and sent 
away witli rupees. He was thoroughly satisfied .. 
Avith th(j result of my too fatal shot ; so were the 
heateis who ate the bufiafo ; so was not I, who 
had only the adulation of my shikari — the ac- 
cessory before the fact of that buftalocid<*. — to 
compensate or console me. 

If I got no more tigers so close to my Heoghur 
home as those of Byjinautb, I obtained th}‘ee 
panthers still closei’. One of these I shot in my 
garden, Avhere it had sought cov(?r in a small 
l^atch of Indian corn. Once before had my 
bungalow been besit*g(?d. Then my predecessor, 
as district official, two native infantry officers, 
and three loyal men of the native infaiitry held 
cult in it against two companies of mutineers until 
they were dri\ eu forth by fii'e. Now it was close 
shut against that panther in the interests of a 
citu]»le of children, ha 2 )pily unconscious of the 
whole proceeding, and two trembling ayahs. 

TIk^ engagement with this self-invited guest 
did not last long, but Avas lively enough Avhile 
it lasted. Theie Avas not cover enough to aihnit 
of the jjanther’s ordinary tactics. Although 1 very 
nearly got a shot at it l)efore it brok(‘, it did Jiot 
cling to the shelter of the Indian corn for any time ; 
but after some fiA’e minutes of hullabaloo, sjming 
out and ’in the same bound reached the back ot 
one of my ])arty, avIio j)ronii)tly .made a cut at 
it with his'txiKvar, and, missing the panther, cut 
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his own ]i'g. Then the ])anthev jumped oif its 
unwilling mount and made for the lunlged hank 
that enclosed the garden, and close to that 
houudary I killed it. The jianther did not hurt 
the man it attacked half as much as he hurt 
himself. 

The other two panthers of this trio I shot on 
.different occasions, divided hy some few days, in 
the same patch of sugar-cane, and under, similar 
circumstance.s. Both of the.se were convicted man- 
eaters, and one of them had carried off into tlu^ 
same sugar-cane the Ixaly of a young girl it had 
killed tlie niglit l)efore 1 shot it. 

ily Sanlhal S(‘])oys acted as heaters for me 
with both of these : both ])anther.s broke the 
line <iccasionaIly, and left their marks upon thre(i 
or four beaters whom they clawed as they brokt^, 
and botli wei't; shot as they crouched in the covtu’. 
Of them, as of .several othei's, this was the recreant 
fate— -at lirst some sliow of tight, and then, in.stead 
of .standing at bay, the attem})t to hide. I came 
to know that when there was a marked ])ause in 
the beating I might exj)ect a .summons to .some* 
S}>ot where the pauthei' cowei’ed. As ofteji as 
not this anticipation was realised ; a heater would 

Issue from the cover .-ind beckon to me, and when 

• 

I joined him, would lead me to the panther’s 
hiding-place, and j)oint to the animal lying almo.st 
at our feet. I, after a time, would distinguish 
enough of the animal’s outline to determine the 
direction of my aim, and then one fdiot almost 
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invariably <nided the business. That one shot 
WHS always fired from a smooth-bore. Such was 
the (uid of those two man-eaters and of many 
another jianther of Deoghur district. 

Jlut my success with panthers was as nothing 
compared with that of a man of Eastern Bengal , 
who, while I was at Deoghur, shot over a dog 
some surprising number (between thirty and forty) 
in one year. He had trained his dog to hunt and 
))oint paiithei's, or the dog htsl developed a natural 
aptitude that Avay, and with this result. Un- 
fortunately that dog pointed once too often — 
])erhaps pointed in a manner that no self-resjject- 
ing ])Hnther could tolerate; but, however that 
may bo, the dog concluded a good season’s shikar 
by getting itself killed. 

The EasteiJi Bengal countiy Avas then, and 
])erhaps is now, a splendid one for big garni'. 
It was thereaway that Yule rode and speared 
panthers by tlie score. I managed to do this 
with a cou])le in the Deoghur district, but the 
natural features of the country did not lend’ them- 
selves to this class of sport: the too fre<]uent 
and too heavy coAer preisented obstacles that 
balked one at eA’ory turn ; riding through some 
of the jungli' Avas difficult, through some imjios- 
sil*le, and the panther that Avas ibilowed by a 
horseman through the dense undergroAvth Avas 
almost immediately lost to view, and lost irre- 
trievably for that time. 

Hut occasionally a panther in the pursuit of 
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its nefarious objt'cts would be driven to the shelter 
of some plot of maize or sugar-cane in tlu? midst 
of a cultivated plain ; and I rode down and 
speared a. couple that had ventured tlius into 
ai^ aiva of comparative civilisation. Those twain 
were not in all respects worthy of I’ank beside the 
Bengal boar; tht'y gave me a harder iiui, but 
there was no tight in them. The spear-thrust 
that would haA’o goaded a fighting boar to battle 
cowed them : what .mind was left to them was 
given up to thoughts of flight, and when too 
sorelv hurt t<> Hy, no life was left in them for 
other measures. 

Pigs were there none to ride after in that 
district, but wolves as well as panthers gave mo 
an occasional f)pportnnity of having a galloj). 
There were wolves in several localities of the 
Deoghur district, and one pack of six_ or seven 
fref|U('nted a broken bit of o])en country that 
uiidulated below my bungalow on the opposite 
side to that which faced P>yjinauth’s temple and 
the town. Thesi? snburbaTi wolves had become a 
standing or jaowling menace to the village flocks, 
and, emboldened by theii’ long immunity, had 
once, at least, attackcnl a. belated peasant. Twice 
or thi-ee tilings I rode after them, carbine in hand, 
but always in vain. 1 sightc'd them anil pursued 
them up and down, and in and OJit of ravines ; 
gallo])ed as hai’d as those too frequeiit ravines 
jjermitted ; galloped fis long a.s wolf or hope re- 
jnained with me ; but 1 never got a slwt. AhVays 
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the finale was the same — the wolves had vanished. 
The dejection that comes of failure accompanied 
me, as my atta mra, on my homeward idde. I 
was beaten morally, and, as its heaving flanks 
betrayed, the horse I rode was physically beaten. 

It has been often noticed how fast a wolf travels 

f 

by means of a lounging louping trot that is . by no 
means suggestive of speed. While one gallops 
after it as hard as a good horse can go, the wolf 
pursued, never apparently hurrying, lollops along 
.at a pace that equals that of the following steed. 
I have heard it said that no horseman ever rode 
ji wolf down ; but to this statement J must demur, 
inasmuch as I have done this thing. Perhajis my 
wt>lf wa.s sick. Be that as it m.ay, I did when out 
pig-sticking in tin' Ganges coimtry over .against 
(yolgong follow a wolf, and that wolf turned 
sharply when I closed with it, and the horse T 
rode (a rare good one) kicked it over with liis 
fore-feet, and made the matter of spearing my 
wolf simjdicity itself. Gin; of my companions of 
that day found explanation of this perfonn.anoe 
in the fact that .1 had ridden another man’s horse 
with my own spin's. 

It was not long, however, before 1 was I'liahled 
to inflict condign j^iHiishment iqion two of lliose 
l)e?>ghur wolves — my next-door neighbours. The 
report was made to me that some of the jwick had 
been mai’ked down in a patch of sugar-cane, and I 
set out to beat them up. The ivork was soon 
dond! 1 took up my position in ii good strategical 
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2)t)iut about the centre of the frontage of the 
sugar-cane field. The beaters almost immediately 
after their start towards this point drove one wolf 
out close to me. That I sent back into the cane 
with a charge of shot in it. Then after a short 
interval another emergc'd, and that also I sent 
back bearing a charge of shot ; and, finally, thti 
beaters came forth dragging out two dead wolves, 
A third Avolf broke at one end of the cover and got 
away, in spite of several Santhal arrows sent to 
stop it. But the slaying' of the two served as 
a sufficient hint to the remainder of the j)ack, 
and no\ (n' more, during my time, did any of them 
infest that neigh bourhofal. Tho.se twf) wolves 
made n^), with the tigers, panthers, and hyena 
above mentioned, the .sum-total of wild animals 
that fell to mv iiiin within a half-mile radius of 
my home. 

'I'liere was om* esjieeial charm about the .shoot- 
ing of my Beoghur time, in that it juostly occurred 
;is a .surpi ise. It'l missed the joys of anticipation, 
I had not to (‘xjjerience the wony of prejjaratiou 
made long beforehand. Ordinarily, the news of a 
kill by tiger or panther, or of the marking down 

of some bea!', (jr what not, came ])o.st-haste if 

neces.sary by I'elays of village watchmen, whose 
chief I was — and found me in cam2> or station 
prepared to take immediate action : then, if the 
distance required it, 1 rode off to the «pot, where 
my seiwices were demamled as fiist as my horse 
could travel. The worst feature of this impromptu 
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sport was that I had to depend entirely upon the 
resources of the place ^ where niy game was for 
beaters, and for every other form of assistance. 
But if there wei*e any people within reach, they 
were glad enough to turn out and beat for me ; 
even the superior Hindoos — Bralimins, Khetris, and 
Rajpoots — who elsewhere in India would deem it 
derogatory to their caste and honour to do this 
coolie’s w'ork, turned out for this service willingly 
enough in Deoghur. • 

Beaters, how<?ver, were not always immediately 
available at that liartienlar moment Avhen they 
were wanted. Opei’ations against the object of 
the chase hud to be commenced {)romptly or not 
at all, and this precluded tlie hunting up of beaters 
from afar. In some jungles, too, and under some 
conditions, a beat by shouting, d)um-thum2)ing, 
horu-bl(^wing meji was almost certain to be in- 
effective. ^\nd so it came about, for one reason 
or anothei’, that on several occasions I shot tigers 
from iii<(vhau)<. Tins somewhat questionsible form 
of shikar was always morti jmicticable (for me), 
and often moi'e effective than any other. I could 
j)roeui‘i' the materials for this structni'i* ■v\hen 1 
coxild not get beaters; 1 had no ele2)hants, and 
coiild not have raised in all tSanthalia enougb for 
threshing out some of the Deoghur jungles : and 
I was almost .always alone, and had therefore to 
dejjehd Solely U2)on my own hand and eye for suc- 
cess when the quany ju-esented itself. It was, . 
moreover, ^lecessaiy to that success that the quarry 
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should expose itself to my lire, and not hx’eak cover 
ont of my sight and take itself off into space unseen. 

Nor were all the tigers that I shot out of mot*/! - 
atis finally disposed of without some such excite- 
ment as the shikari loves. Tame as was the first 
shot, treachei'ously fired out of ambush, there was 
sometimes sufficient animation before the last bul- 
let was fired and the tiger laid at rest. I will give 
a typical e.vample. 

One day when T reached my camp at the edge 
of a large jungle, l‘linhbe)‘ awaited me of a kill close 
by. I Avent out to inspect, and found the kill — a 
cow of Avhich little or nothing had been eati'ii : de- 
cided that the tiger Avhich had killed AAT)uld return 
at nightfall to eat, if not disturbed meanwhile; 
and had a iiiadiau constructed in a ti*e(‘. that o\'er- 
looked the .small patch of open in which the carcass 
lay. I could not have got that day half the num- 
ber of l>eattrrs nece.ssary to drive the tiger out of 
its lair, and had it been driA^en out 1 should in all 
probability not have seen it. Just before sunset 1 
took up iny jjosition in the tree; the sun went 
doAA'n, the short Tiuliau twilight Avaned, and before 
darkness had eucoin})a.ssed my eyrie, the moon rose, 
full of face, and when it had i*isen above the earth- 
haze, bright in its fulness. Very considerate was 
the tiger Avith Avhich I .sought an intervicAv ; it did 
not come on the scene during the evil quarter of 
an houi" when the coav’s carcass Avas obscui'ed by 
the shade cast by the rising moon from oA^erhang- 
ing gi-eenery ; it did not keep the stage waiting 
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when Cynthia ceased to frown most darkly upon 
the -murdered beef; it came silently as a shadow 
stealing along the ground, and like an evil phan- 
tom moved about its prey. The cow was clearly 
discernible, the tiger only sketchily so, and hardly 
to be seen at all, save when it stood out, a darker 
object, against the cow’s white hide. My only 
chance lay in choosing the moment when the tiger 
was thus outlined, when the silent victim should 
betray its murderer by j)#sthumous evidence. I 
could not wait, nor would the tiger, until the moon 
cast its full light upon the scene, if indeed the 
moon Avould have penetrated to it at any time 
throuii’h the foliaije that overarched and embowered 
it. If ’tAvere to be done, ’tAvere Avell — nay, ’tAvas 
indispensable — tliat ’tAA^ero done quickly. So, Avhen 
T thought that T made out, ap])roximately, the 
.shouldey of the tiger, I aimed at that appropriate 
limb and tired. 

A hit — a palpable hit. The thuil of the bullet 
might hav'e ju'oceeded from the defunct coav, but 
not the sharp angiy roar that almost synchronised 
Avith it : and if the tiger had not been hit, it Avould 
not have charged the foot of my tree as it did, in 
an evident paroxysm of pain and passion. i^Iy 
position Avas a ])eculiav one. I had no idea that 
the tiger Avould join me on my nmchun and tight it 
out on that lirst -floor lodging, for, in s])ite of occa- 
sional ifarratives about tree-climbing tigers, I did 
not then, and do not uoaa-, believe that tigers are 
tree-climbfers as bears and panthers are ; but for 
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^ioine nioineiits it was obviously just below lue, in 
the only ])assage of my teuipornry lodgment, and 1 
could not finish it oft' with a second shot because, 
in the deep shade cast by my tree, 1 could see 
nothing of it. There it was, and yet a good deal 
uniinished, as I knew from its movements and an 
occasional low growl ; but when it ceased to move 
and grow], there A\'as a necessary and uncomfort- 
able doubt in my mind wliether it was not still 
there, ])atiently waitingv to give me a warm rece])- 
tioii when 1 climbed down to its Icivel. I did not 
liurry my procee<lings, but gave the tiger amph^ 
time to die, if death was to be the immediate con- 
sequence of my bullet, and more than enough time 
to convince any proper-minded tiger that I was 
not at home to it. 1 listem*d loJig and kecaily — iiot 
a sound came Iroin l)elow (and 1 think I could have 
heard the tig(*r viiik had it done so), and sa .1 
desccmded t«.) the ground, ]>rej)ared, gun in Ijand, 
for anv emeri:enev, and with inv sliikari m)t l)aek 

• ‘ > 1 ' a O 

to cainji for the 

Next moriiiiij;' I wciit out witli :i few Ue.'itej-s 
follow tlie tliiiin' file tii;er — out to its end. 

bitter or otlierwist;. Tlii're under niy mrtcha'n, 
were blood-stained tracks, sbowine; where the 
tiger had moved to iiial fro, and liow hard it 
had been hit. In one sjiot close to tny tree wjts 
a small pool of blood : then, away through the 
juugle, moi ‘0 hlood-staiiis f(*r a hundred* yard.s, 
and at that 2)oint a larger jiool of blootl, that, 
to iny mind, Ijetokeued a dyitig cj‘eat<lre who.se 
life had here oozed out, leaving just so iimch 
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strength as would permit it to crawl into some 
adjitceut thicket, and make an end of all in that 
dim solitude. 

But I was all wrong : instead of leaving that 
j)ool wrth faltering steps, and decently dying close 
at liand, the wounded tiger seemed to have taken 
a new lease of life there — just as if phlebotomy 
in an exaggerated form had been the special 
treatment needed for its cure. From that jtoint 
th(^ tiger ceased to leave ‘its trail of blood, but, 
indiscreetly, substituted a trail of clawed and 
bitteji saplings. It had evidently started, after 
its copious blood-letting, in the worst of tempers, 
and the t:vide)ice of its i-agi? and power struck 
iiH^ as someihijig extraordinary, evtui though I 
knew what immense strength the tiger j)Ossesses. 
Good-sized s!ij)lings were smashed by this beast 
in its (;ours(‘ — not at long intervals, but so fre- 
cpieiitly that oiu? followed it by these on a breast- 
high scent. Api)ai-ently it had vented its rage 
ui)on every object it encountered where clawing 
and biting could be practist^d : in every tree aiul 
,sa])ling it had, 1 .suj)po.se, imagined yet anotlier 
man such as that one of the muchfnt ; and. its 
instinct ob.scured by frenzy, it had not sought 
.safety by a traceless flight itjto cover, wliere I 
•slnaild [H’obably have never .seen it. but had 
ostentatiously left in its path a challenge to me 
to track it down. 

The jungle through Avhich the tigtT took its 
way Avas lly no means heavy, and the undergrow’th 
was ’light and patchy. .For about a mile. I fol- , 
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i.owed in its track, always with eyes wide open, 
to detect it croiichln*; in some brakt* ahead or <tn 
either Iiaiid; and then 1 saw it lying within t«'n 
yaids of me, in the sliade of a bush that in a gi-eat 
nieasui’e concealed it. I saw it , and it saAV me ; 
and as I levelled my smooth-bore at it, it rose 
and roared and tried to charge. Hut mine was 
not to he the fate of those torn and l>rokeji saj»- 
lings ; one bullet, full in the tigxT’s chest as it 
came head up towards me, dro[)])ed it, and the 
cow and the dryads were aveng’e«l. IMostly, my 
«n(e7irt?(-.shot timers Avere killed there and tlam, 
and died Avithin a feAv yards of my bower— some- 
times Avithin sight of it. Those atforded little 
sport in the sh(»oting, and none after the one 
or two shots re(piired had Itrought the fort'sl king 
to earth, unl<‘ss it can be deemed of tin' Jiatnre 
of sport to desct'iid from a tree in sonie uiuvrtaintv 
as to uhetliei- ;iu exoeetlingly angry and sidli- 
ciently liA'cly tiger is or is not at the foot of it. 
In S(.)nie iiistMiiors llit* nwiiv inorlnllv 

wounded, and was iuund dead tla* ii(*xt day, if 
it could ]>p lrackt‘d ; (a* latei* on, wlien, p(*rlia[)s, 
the vultures led t<» its discovery. Oii (Ulier oc- 
casions I follfiwed and fcaind Ihe tiij;*f'r still alive, 
and animated by a peatcr in- less ilvy;vv(^ of pu^^- 
nacity, which was usually in exc»*ss of its j>hyslca1 
])ower, hut with ]*esiills n<» muif* exciting' than 
those E have just dt'scrilxid. Nevfjr did one of 
those ti;^ers or any other jilaec* me at the disad- 
vantM,i;v of bein^r charged h(‘foic‘ T had s(jen iny 
ejieniy. It was reserved foi- a heai* ajid mv first 
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panther to do that : no tiger ever made good 
its cliai’ge uj)on me or any one of my beaters. 

But T always liad the feeling that in shooting 
tiger's from a machan I was an unworthy foe — a 
mere assassin — and, at the best, that tlie perfor- 
mance, however largely beneficent, was distinctly 
ingloi'ious. The peasants Avhose cows or Avives or 
sons were killed b}' tigers were other - minded. 
They Avere not disj)osed to criticise methods so 
long as the tigtT Avas (l,e.stroyed. They e\’en 
apjaoved of murder by strychnine, and AA'ould 
lia\e canonised the Marchioiu'ss de BriiiA-illiers 
herself had slie pi'actisc'd some pai't of her toxi- 
cological art uj)on those l)easts. Tliey saAv no 
merit, no good jx'iiit Avliatever, in a tiger, AA'liich 
1, riglilly or wi'ongly, regardtfd as tlie A’erltable 
kiiui' of beasts, and far more Avertin' of this stvlo 
and title than the oA’er-A'aunted lion. Those be- 
nighled [leasants AV(*re eaten uj) by prejudice as 
w<dl as by tigers. i sup[)oso it Avas much the 
.same Avith tlx" relatives of tliose maidens Avho Avere 
reejuisitioned lor the l.irders of dragons. Those 
biassed ])eop]t> Avould Inive tliought St Cjleorge 
(juite in the light liad he em])loyed dynamite, 
and Alestroyed thereby the whole dragon race. 

It Avas othei’Aviso, hoAvever, Avith tlie tigei-s that 
\ shot from the ground, oa'cii though here 1 took 
such adA’antage as I could of the eiuMuy. 'fhere 
Avas the inevitable adA'antagc that came to me as 
the one foreAvarned. I kncAv the tigc'r aaos coming 
(dr mightv'ome), and that it might be expected to 
emerge fi'om the jungle at or about a certain spot. 
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The tiger did not know that 1 Y^as awaiting it, and 
i\'ould Ijave all its attentioix directed to the .shout- 
iiiu:, druunniiie;, and braving that Avas di'iving it 
forth. Then I usually had in front of me a Ioav 
sci’een of boughs that hid me to some extent, and 
acted as a piece of furniture agairust which 1 cf)tild 
place my spare gun and ritle I'eadv to my hand, 
should moi’c than two shots he iiecessary ; and, 
having the pick of the ground, I could take up 
a position that \vould,„ in all ja-ohability, give* me 
a further and inijjortant advantage, in that it 
woidd exjwse the tiger to a flank attack, to a 
deadly shot in dr behind the shoulder, Avhieh could 
be repeated before the tiger turned ujion his ag- 
gressor, if it did turn. 

1 thought (juite enough of myself when, thus, 
I had shot two or three singly: it was the 
proudest moment of my life, as post- 2 )rajidial ora.- 
tory hath it, wlam 1 bagged a braeo right and 
left. The.v cjuotf out tlio uini»’le rlos(^ too^thor 
— a tiger and his consort ; and I had hardly 
realised the fact that this king of beasts had 
walked into tlu* wlieii tlu^ «jue(*n was there, 

two or thix*e yards l>t*ljiiid her sovereitfn lord. 
Slowly they came lortJi. witli l)aok\vard jjlance, 
that told of some hewildf'nnent, and, on the 
feinaWs part, it may be cf)!iceived, some ciiri(^sity* 
No fear cpiickened the pulse or stride of tlie 
twain ; no suspicion of my j)resmice crossed their 
minds. Calmly tliose S])l(*ndid beauties of the 
forest sauntered on, ^h inv me full ^broadsiSe 
shots at a distance of soim^ ''t(Weni^»fiv6 yards 

m • ‘v 
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Crack ! crack ! right and left the bullets from 
my smooth-bore went home, and the two tigers 
dropped — the female never to rise again. The 
tiger, terribly hard hit, rose and made a feeble 
deinonstration ih my direction, but anotlier shot 
settled it ; and there were the couple bagged, and 
the curtain dropped upon this splendid drama of 
tli(* forest. It was to be my lot, later on, to 
kill three, and on one occasion four, at one time; 
hut t.hos(i subsequent perfornmnces found me more 
hhisc than T was now, and were the results of 
much more elaborr.io ju'eparatiou than the im- 
proiiqjtu sport I have just (h^seriljed. Those trip- 
k'ts and (piartet were, moreover, shot from ele- 
phants, and, Avith one exception, by tAvo oj‘ three 
of us. These tAvu, like most of tin* animals that 
made uj) my I )c'oghur hag*, Avei'e tin* S])oil of my 
gun alone. 
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H tliosc timers gener- 

' ‘ H ; ^>'it there remaius one 

'■ whose infaiitouK career and execu- 
tion call foi- description— the Jam- 
tarra man-eater. It was said of this beast that 
it had killed a hundnid men and t^omen : *and 


nilNK r have said enough of 
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althougli thei'e was doubtless exaggeration as to 
the number of its human victims, there can be no 
(| nest ion that its notoriety stood u])on a solid 
foundation. Over and over again reports were 
brought -to me of some one killed and carried 
oft* from the particular locality (close to a large 
village), believed to be the preserve of tliis one 
tig<n-; and very often the man so killed was at- 
tacked upon the higliroad, where it immediately 
abuttt^d upon the jungle. One report of the kind, 
and about the hist, was to the effect that a sepoy, 
makiiig a niglit-march Avith his company, had been 
cnrried off* from the highway at that point by a 
tig<a- vdiich, under the shadow of night, had got 
clear away from more than a hundred guns. Tin* 
officers of the regiment, Avhen they arrived at my 
stati<*n tw<j days after this, confirmecl the report, 
and spoke; with v(*ry jiatural regret of their in- 
ability, in tlu' tlarkness, to follow the tiger, either 
to r(\scue or a\'euge the sepoy. 

Unfortunatt^ly, Jamtarra was too far from my 
liea<lquarters to admit of my acting upon the 
repoi'ts of that tiger's doings. Even if the beast 
bad, contrary to its stereotyped habit, killed a 
cow or bulh>ck or buffalo, the carcass wliereof 
would hjive been left on the ground. I could not 
have reached the scene until after the <igoi‘ had 
relinquisJied what remainetl of the careass. But 
its victim^ ‘ were human beings, whose remains 
were promptly removed by relatives. Only once 
did I jiersuafdo the family of a man killed within 
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easiy reach of i»e to leave the corpse on the ground 
for one night. Speaking generally of these be- 
reaved people, a cynic might say that this tender 
regard for the remnants of their relations was a 
new development hy no means foreshadowed by 
their previous behaviour. 

On two occasions wlien I was in the Jamtarra 
neighbourhood, I trii-d to get the tiger beaten 
out of the jungle it frequented ; but these wta-e 
chance efforts almost necessarily foredoomed to 
fixilure. There had been no kill ; there was noth- 
ing to t(!ll what 2)}irt of that wide expanse of jungle 
the tiger was in, <.tr if it xvas in any part. Hut 
Nemesis, if somewhat lagging, was represented in 
my ]iers<in. and tlie hour xvas not fiir off xvhen I 
should kill tliat tiger red-handed (or red-jxaxved) 
iqjon the coipse of itS la.st human victim, and kill 
it, too, xvith little or no trouble in fji<? way of 
beating or riding or otherwise. 

I was on tour in my district with Yule and 


Tlobinsou when our inarch brought us to the im- 
, mediate vicinity of the tiger’s .slaughter-house, 
.^ij^ents xvere jiltcln-d close by that deadly .spot, 
^ul Arcadia now, xvho.se turf for many days 
nistained by bloodshed. After nightfall 
^^dheei^J calm .surrounded us, broken onlyjxy 

the 


danking of the chains that fetterwl 
wi- or, while the cixmp xvas yet 
tion’ discussion among dur follower 
‘Hrake, hy ^Aiwl 

enthral/m ^ over ou/ pipes about 


^casioiiaj , 
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the merits of Mary Queen of Scots, or the Rent 
Act, or -the perpetual settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, or anything else that we could agree to 
differ about. And then, alxmt midnight, silence 
and sleep descended upon us all. 

“ Bagh ! hagh ! ” That was the cry that brought 
VIS back from dreamland, or the empty void of 
slumber, to the w'aking world, and we three 
Britons tumbled out of our beds and tents forth- 
■with to leam who in the grey dawn shouted of 
tig«*rs, and why. There stood the shouter among 
our teiit-ropes, green Avith terror. Doubtless he 
would have Iveen respectably jvallid if the native 
Indian comjvlexiou permitted of that form of de- 
coloration ; but, doing the best he could according 
to his lights, he, after the manner of his kind, had 
turned green. 

He had §ome reason for this and his excited cry 
of “Bcigh!^' He had just come out of the very 
jaw's of death ; his head was deeply scored hy a 
tiger’s claws, and the blood still ot>zed slowly from 
the wounds. He had been in the clutches of the 
terrible jnan-eater, and had succeeded somehow in 
coming out of that deadly embrace a living and 
(pvivviring Hindoo. Being soothed and su])])orted 
by brandy, administered under the guise of medi- 
cine, he told us his story while his wounds were 
being cauterised. Briefly, his tale was that he 
had made ‘Uti early start from the village, had 
reached a spot on the road close to our camp, had 
there* been biNought to the ground by a tiger, and 
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liiid cnnvled from under tlio beiist, and got away, 
leaving liis quilted coverlet with his assailant. 
Th(* wadded rezai, which is the native’s greatcoat 
and bedding in one, had saved him ; he had 
wi-apped this round him and over his head, as is 
the way of his people Avhen they walk abroad in 
the chill air of early morn, and it had not «>nly 
weakened the force of the tiger’s blow ui)on liis 
head, but had sei'ved as a shield from beneath 
which he had ciu'pt’away. 

And still was he being tended Avith caustic and 
bandagt* when his tab' Avas done, and a jiaiise 
occurred, ’fhen, after an interval, it occnrn.'d to 
this Hindoo Caleb Balderstonc to bethink him of 
his nuister. '• Where Avas his inasttT C’ he asked. 
His master, he e.xplained, had Immui Avalking jn.st 
behind him wlien the tiger interrupted their inarch. 
He had taken no thought of his enijdoygr Avhen he 
had rn.sht'd into our camp, his Avhole intelligence 
being absorbed in the one vital measure of taking 
to his heels. Where Avas his niastijv i 

It did not take ns long to procure eA'idence 
that his ma.ster Avould not rejoin his serA'ant on 
this side of the ri\er of death. There on the 
road hard by avc famd very certain indications 
that this unfortunatti had been carried off into 
the jungle by a tiger. There AV(;re the imprints 
of the tiger’s feet, the marks of a brief struggle, 
and the trail from the road into th^ ’forest that 
markiKl where and how the master’s corpse had 
been carried off. ^ 
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Yule, Robinson, and I lost no time in starting 
on our quest for the man-eater. The elephants 
were got out forthwith, and off we went in as 
Avith'ly extended a line as our resources ran to. 
We had not far to go. In about a quarter of 
an hour I came upon it. There it was, within 
thii-ty yards of me, stretched in an almost open 
])atcb of scrub, with one paw resting upon the 
Ixwly of the man cruelly slain Avithin the hour, 
calm and AA'holly undismayed by my appearance. 
Nev('r did I intei'vioAV a tiger so little disconcerted 
as was this by my abrupt intrusion.. As its cruel 
eyes met mine they seemed to express no senti- 
ment .so strongly as languid curiosity. "Qne diable 
nHdit-il fah'e (hnis cclfe <j«dei'c it might have 
said, to I'cnder that look into appropriate and 
much - hackneyed Avords. Hardened by its long 
and unpunj.shed career of crime against humanity, 
it had, I suppose, come to regard man merely as 
something to be eaten by hungry tigers, and I 
interpreted that look of its yellow' eyes us signi- 
fying You .are not AA'anted no\A'. Here is mv 
dinner, (lo!” 

It m.'ViT moveil from that moment Avhen our 
eyes met until I put a bullet into the back of 
its neck as it lay facing me : then it rose and 
charged, receiving a second bullet full in the 
chest from my left barrel and dropped, groAxling 
as it fell, h»to a clump of gi’ass some half-dozen 
yards from me, Avhere, only half concealed, it lay 
still ^'owding^ 
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And then a ditference of tiinniou arose between 
the niahont who drove iny elephant and myself, 
I was riding on a pad (not in a howdah), and 
had no weapon with me save a smooth - bore, 
empty now as to both its barrels. The mahout 
proposed to drive into the clump of grass forth- 
with, Stunulated by ganja, he was deaf to my 
suggestion that he should pause while I loaded, 
at any rate, one barrel. The (jcinja would not 
hear reason, although our tigei' was delivered into 
our hands, and might have been left to yield up 
what life remaiiied to it after its own wav and 
undi.sturhod, “ Don't he afi’aid, .sahilr,” said the 
bedrtigged mahout : and so .saying drove on, and 
made his elej)hant finish off the dying tiger with 
a kick. So perished that notorious man-eater — 
an old tiger, as it pioved, wdth worn and blunted 
teeth and mangy hide ; hut still capajde, had it 
been .s[)ared, of killing inen. 1 can imagine that 
a sigh of relief rvise u[) as a ]r;eau of rejoicing 
W'hen the news <jf the creaturi*’s death went 
forth, and that many a w'ayfarer ])ass«.'d thence- 
forth with lighter lieart along the road it had 
frequented. 

There was danger tlien (and perha])s is now') foi- 
the foot-traveller in many ]>arts of the Deoghur 
district. I substantially reduced that risk during 
my four and a half years there; hut fifteen years 
after I left the district, 1 w'us told 'that tigtus, 
j)anthers, and Ijears had increased in numbers to 
something like their old prof)ortiolls. My* sue- 
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cessor ill office had done nothing to keep them 
down. 

Among those who encountered the maximum 
dangtjr from tigers was the Government Geological 
surveyor; who, armed with no weapon more lethal 
than the hammer of his craft, had, in pursixit of 
foi'iiiations and strata, to make his Avay right into 
tlie fastnesses of the forest kiiigs. Poor Jo Med- 
licolt, who for two years surveyed the ])eoghur 
district for the Geological Department (and who 
was on(.f of the Ixrightest and hest-inforraed men I 
]ia\e met), had as narrow an escape^from collision 
with a tiger as can he well imagined. He went 
prospecting ujj a nullah, fringed and overhung 
on either haiitl by forest-trees and undeigrowth, 
iind I'or a few minutes turned from tlie bed of the 
main water-course (m)W a bed of saxul) into a 
small sub.sldiary clainnel. When, having retm’ned 
ti-oni that branch, he reti'aced liis steps down the 
main nullah, he stnv that a tiger had just pre- 
ceded him. Tla're could be no mistake about it, 
for this tiger s footjaints often ovei'hiid his of half 
an hour or less .ago. He had, by a lucky chance, 
jxist missed ;i meeting -with that tiger face to fiice, 
or, worse th:iu this b}^ far, the tmconnter that 
might have followed had he just jxreceded the 
tiger down the nullah and afforded the animal a 
chanc(* of stalking him from the i-ear, over sand 
that woultMan’e given forth no waj’ning sound. 

Among the beasts of the Deoghur jungles an 
occasional cllbotah was to be found. In Oudh and 
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other parts of India this animal is domesticated 
and kept by sporting rajahs for the purjiose of 
miming down antt'lope : in the Deoghur country 
they kept themselves by running down the goats 
and sheep of the people. A curious animal is this 
bunting cheetah — a cat (i.e., a small and much 
attenuated leopard) down to its feet, and at those 
extremities a dog. Twice in the course of my 
Deoghur career was 1 summoned forth from my 
cutcherry to slioot cheetahs. In both instance's 
they had been impri.soned in a hut into wliicli 
they had made their way after the goats of the 
hut-holder, and as to both I pursued the sanu^ 
tactics — that is to say, I rode gun in hand to the; 
scene of action, from five to ten miles distant, 
climbi'd on to the thatclied roof that covered the 
cheetah, and made a hoh* in the thatch in view 
to shooting the spotted thief where it crouched 
below. In both instances I failed of this jmrpose 
in conse(|uence of tin* cheetali’s anticipation of my 
plans; for so soon as I liad disjdaced enough of 
the roof to make a hole thi’ouiih wliich J couhl 

O 

look into the interior, the cheetah came out by it, 
and springing to the ground went off. On tlni 
second occasion, when, forewarned by jircwious ex- 
perience, I conducted my house-breaking with a 
more jealous care as to monopoly of my skylight, 
the cheetah was still too many for me, ami, 
bounding out from off a Ijeam upon wliich it lay, 
swept me liefore it nearly off my coign of vantage. 
Tlie first cheetah I kill^d^ within a hrfndred yards 
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of the hut; the second was less summarily dis- 
posed of. I missed it with my right barrel (fired 
l)efore I had regained composure and equilibrium), 
and my second shot, although it went home, did 
not drop my quarry or stay its retreat into a 
small patch of bush and grass close by. There it 
was speedily found cowering in cover that failed 
to conceal it, but how was it to be finished off? 
I had brought no sj)are ammunition, for two shots 
seemed ixiore than enough. for a creature tViat T 
had reckoned upon killing inside the hut that had 
become its prison, and there was no weapon at 
hand, exc(q)t the spear of a village w’atchman — a 
s])ear lackiiig the keenness of Ithuriel’s, a spear 
that, as to point and edge, was far less formidable 
than a ploughsliare or the w'eaver’s shuttle. How- 
ever, tliis was tlie sum-total of our available 
armouiy, and I attacked the cheetah therewith. 
The active rtjsistance of the wounded beast was 
a qumitite nerjllyeitlile, but the passive hindrance 
oftei’i'd by its slender and too lissome body con- 
stituted an insuperable obstacle to the spearing. 
1 2 )inned the cheetah down Avith this rude halbei'd, 
so that an inch or two of its carcass only inter- 
vened betAveen the .spear-point and the ground, 
and yet AA^as its skin unbroken by prick of .steel. 
The wretched animal had to be finished off with a 
hea\'y stake. 

Bears ‘Avere plentiful in that land -ldack bears 
that, Avhen they rose on their hind - legs, stood- 
about six-feet in height, powerful but clumsy. 
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beasts, that ordinarily employed their strength 
Imrmlessly enough. Now and again one of these 
would attack a man and maid his face and head 
A^■ith its cruel nails. One bear in my district was 
rumoured to be carniv'orous ; but, as a rule, these 
bears were strictly vegetarian, and lived upon the 
n ild figs (the fruit of the Ficus inJicus) and other 
pi’oducts of the foi est : and if they did jiot live in 
amity with man, their inclination was, I fancy, to 
preserve peaceable relations Avith him and other 
animals, by tlie simple device of having nothing 
to do Avith tliem. But perhaj)S by Avay of excej)- 
tions to a general rule, seA’^(*ral of the Deoghnrites 
AA'oie on tlieir heads and faces the scai's of bear- 
Avounds that llie}'' AAould carry to their grave or 
fnnei’al pyre*. 

These bears furnished sufficient objects of s})ort 
where better could not be had ; men on shooting 
expeditions in the Himalaya Avere glad enough to 
get an occasional bear, e\'en though ibex and mark- 
or Avore tin; chief objects of ]>ursuit ; and 1 fancy 
e bear of Santhalia did not merit the title of 


jth giA’en to thos(; Avhose feeding-gj’ounds are just 

ow the snoAv-line. There Avas nothing slothful 
a. . ® 

those Santhalian l)ears Avheii they pounded 
J)(S> down, the rock - strewn hills of 

^^^^diur, but rather the speed and agility of the 
on the fiat it aa'us easy to dodge and get 

turn^ yf g^it and' sIoaa" of 

ining. X have seeha coolie escape from a bear 

pursued him on the nlain, and have had simi- 
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lar experience myself ; but on those steep and stony 
hillsides the bear was master of the situation. 

It was on one of those rock-piles that I shot my 
first bear, unless the credit of shooting it has to Ixi 
given to Robinson, or divided between us. The 
bear was in a cave formed by a solid slab of stone 
wedged into a cleft that intersected the hill for a 
horizontal distance of about 40 feet. This slab, 
fixed between perpendicular clifts, formed a roof to 
the cave, and on the side next to the open country 
was some 20 to 24 feet from the ground — the path, 
that is to say, by which tlie bear was sujoposed to 
travel to and from its lodging. Robinson aiid I 
ascended the hill and climbed or crawled on to the 
slab, while Yule stood in the open at the end of 
the alley to receive the b(^ar wlien it emerged. 
Oiir arrangements would liave been perfect if the 
architecture of the cave had been what we ex- 
pected ; we slionld have cajoled or compelled the 
beai’ to come from under the slab, and if Robinson 
and 1 had not killed it in the passage below, Y"ule 
would have accounted for it when it reached the 
open. Rut, owing to our defective knowledge of 
the cave’s structure, it was the unexpected that 
happened. The bear, rudely driven from its bed, 
did emei’ge into the alley, — so far the progiaimne 
was carried out ; but on the instant that I fired . 
into it the creature turned in its course back under, , 
the slab,*aiul before I could have cried Jack Robin- > 
son to my comrade, there was the bear entering 
our very restricted first-floor chamber by the open- 
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iiig we had come in by. That drop of many feet 
into the alley would have hindered flight had we 
inclined to the Parthian method. There was no 
course ojien to us but to hold that pass like a paii- 
of Leonidases — not that we held any council of 
war or discussed in any way the action to be taken ; 
we only fired into the bulky trespasser, and, as it 
chanced, dropped it dead on the threshold of our 
somew'hat ci'owded apartment. 

In my experience of* bear-shooting chance was a 
peculiarly prominent element, if only because of the 
difficulty of ainiing at a vital point in the fur- 
covered lK)dv : a ifood deal of that which loomed 
upon one as bear was hair only, and it was not 
always easy to judge whei'e the hair ended and 
bear commenced. I recall one occasion upon which 
it seemed as tliough I were trying to make a maxi- 
mum of misses, or to save my bear as a pe.ripatetic 
target. I put the animal up in a nan’ow nullah, 
fired at it, and pursu(*d it in its flight down that 
nullah for about half a mile, always within easy 
range of it, always tiring when my gun was loaded, 
and never, as it aj)})eared, doing any harm t<t it. 
It was for about a dozen shots a case of “ hieffect- 
ual fires,” and then a bullet went home, and the 
bear was rolled ovei* like a rabbit. 

« 

But it was not always Sftfe, when they rolled 
over rabbit- wise, to regard them as done for. Of 
the bears of my accpi.-iintance several di'dpped to a 
hit, and affected to be dead, only to get up when 
|the time was ripe for movement, and bS oft’ again. 
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One of niy becaters learned something of this his- 
trionic feature of our bears, as I shall proceed to 
tell. 

Three bears were beaten out of the jungle to- 
wards me — ^a she-bear with two young ones, nearly, 
fully grown. They came out close to where I 
stood, and presented fairly easy shots. I dropped 
the mother, and put a bullet into one of the others ; 
and when I fired the second shot, the mother was 
up again and all three off. I tm*ned to where my 
second gun should have been ; but the bearer of 
that weapon Avas off after the bears, and the gun 
was off too, its bullets fired into the air, to fall 
he knew not wliere nor cared. Then came a stem 
chase and long, a chase made sterner by the neces- 
sity of loading my piece (a muzzle-loader) as I ran, 

■ and tlien up got those tlu’ee bears again, and again 
the mother seemed to have received her death- 
blow, this time lying in the dry bed of a nuUah ; 
and an idiotic beater went on ahead of me to where • 
it lay, and put his thumb into the bears mouth, 
and the liear bit the thumb so that it adhered to 
the man’s hand by a strip of skin and tendon only, 
got up and went off again beyond the nullah into a 
water-course begirt with bush and tree — Ave, except 
the too-confiding Ijeater of AA'ounded liand, in pur- 
suit. 

Then my two shikaris and I hunted about for the 
animal, iwid, after some time, one of them pointed 
into a thick bush and said, “ There it is ! ” I looked 
an<i saAv («ily greenery, and the gloom of heavy . 
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shade at the heart of it. The other shikari looked, 
and Avhatever he may liavo S(*ou he saw no l)ear, 
and said as much. This latter Avas the one in 
AA’hom I most pinned my faith — tluA faith aaIucIi, 
in such circumstances as these, AV'as so often hlind 
— and so I sided AAuth him. “There it is,” said the 
former ; “ There it isn’t,” said the latter ; and while 
the argument joroceeded I stood there AA’ith my 
rifle uncocked ujion my shoidder, acquiescing 
iflacidly A\dth the nqes. Thiai the flrst shikari, 
angry after the manner of som(^ minorities, took 
up a good-sized stone Avithont preamhle, and 
hurled it intcJ the hush, Avith the remark, “ I'll 
shoAA' you that it’s tlnwe.” Sme enough the hear 
was there, hut not for long. When tlie stone fl'll 
it Avas U]> and at us Avith angry groAA'ls, and aa'o 
this time Avere off in front of it ; but, going head 
doAAn and hlind .as to our douhh's, it soon h^t me 
place myself iipon its flank, and then one shot 
nioro brought that much-dis.sembl!ng beast to the 
gi'ound, neA'er more to go off on its own acc<mnt. 
One of the or[)lian(id bruins aao got later in the 
day; the other AA'as iiot seen again. 

By AA'ay of contrast to this long .and only paili- 
ally successful campaigji .against three bears, 1 had 
a very brief and Avholly triumidiant affair with 
another triplet, all killed Ixitweiin daAvn and sufi- 
ri.se. That morning’s shik.ar .also contrasted in 
a curious way Avith the long «lay’s shooting that 
])receded it. I had expect(;d great things of this 
long day, in that I had joiiied the Santhals in bne 
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of tlioir periodical hunting-parties, and so was 
accon»j)anied by a force of beaters some three 
tiiousaud strong. With this formidable array of 
bowmen, I took the jungle in the early morning, 
full of ambitious hope that tiger, panther, and bear 
wcmld he my spoil before nightfall ; and when at 
cv^entide we gave up the chase I had jiot fired a 
shot, — I had not even seen of big game an animal 
to shoot at, or heard of one having been seen 
by any of my coinjianions. . Small game, such as 
2)oa-fowl, hares, and foxes, had fallen before the 
ruder weaj)ons of the Santhals : now and again 
a peafowl rose within sight of me, and was accom- 
])anied in its i-ise by many of the short sticks with 
which the Santhals, after the manner of the New 
For(‘stm’s, assail some of the forest creatures ; but 
these aerial Aunt Sallys were Jiot for me, and my 
long day ended absolutely blank. 

1 sl(.‘j,)t that night in a tent close to the point 
Avhere our army (.if beatoi-s ceased to disturb the 
jungle, and Avas still slo(} 2 ung Avhen a villager 
bi'oitght into camj) intelligence of three bear's that 
he had just si*eu and marked down in a snudl 
j)atch of sci’ub a coujde of furlongs distant. When 
this information ])enetrated my drowsy sensoriinn, 
sleej) fell aAvay finm ine, and I Avas up, clothed, 
aiid in my right mind, with a celerity that Avould 
haA"e been creditable to the cIoaa'u in an old-time 
transformation-scene ; then Avith a score or so of 
cam})-followei's, chuprassies, &c., as beaters, I set 
out*. Th(^ gimmd aa'us very favourable to my pur- 
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pose : the jungle, wh.it there was of it, narrowed 
fnnnel-like towards the side upon which the'* bears 
Yere to be driven out, and a shallow water-course 
running through the funiu^l Avas the almost in- 
evitable route the bears would take. I planted 
myself at a spot that commanded this exit, placed 
a brushwood scrium in front of me, leaned my 
spare guns against the screen, and u'aited. Not 
for very long ; as soon as 1 had settled down in 
my ambuscade the beatiu’s commenced their drive, 
and in five minutes out came the bears witliin 
twenty feet of me, and again tl»e bears Y^ere 
mother and a^nlt offspring. Two of these 1 
dropped I’ight and left, the third I wounded as 
it turned : then the mother bear called for further 
attention, and I finally stopped her with a second 
shot ; then, leaving two dead at the funnel’s mouth, 
I went after the third, came up Y'ith it Ydiere it 
Y'as 2>onnded by the heavy .st)il of a rice-field, and 
finishfd it off'. And the sun was only just risen 
when this third bear died, and I had had a good 
day’s sjjort before 1 br(»ke my fast Y'ith the choto, 
hazri of the land. 

Until 1 came to kmnv Koodha Buksh (of whom 
more — much more — he,reaft»n‘), and to enjoy his 
service as a shikari, I. always iireferrtid to have 
my spare guns placed rt?ady to hand against *a 
screen or tree or rock, rather than in the keeping 
of an attendant. I have mentioned ontf instance 
of many in which the attendant failed me. That 
man failed me in consequence of his i>ufsuit of l;he 
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quarry ; others failed n\e for tlie opposite reason 
— they rail away, carrying niy spare gun out of 
action. But I must do justice to one of my gun- 
hearers of that time, whose promptitude and 
steadiness probably saved me from a mauling.* 
I was bear-shooting on that occasion, and, stand- 
ing in a gully that intersected two lai’gisli rock- 
piles, had just killed one bear, emptying both 
baiTels in the killing, when a second, upon which 
1 had not counted, came rattling down-hill straight 
for Avhere I stood. Time did not permit of my 
getting a loaded gun from my shikari, who was 
about as far from me as was the bear. The hilly 
and rocky nature of my cnvii’onment made flight 
impracticable. The situation was critical enough, 
but my shikari was equal to it ; for, not being 
able to hand the loaded gun to me, he fired it 
himself, with such effect that the bear, which had 
threatened me a. moment before, came tumbling 
dowui the hillside and rolled over almost at my 
feet in the throes of <leath. 

Thrice during those Deoghur days did I puj’sue 
a herd of wild ele 2 )hants that occasionally, when 
the i)addy was uncut, visited the district. There 
were twelve or fourteen of them, and they inilicted. 
a considerable amount of damage ujjon the stand- 
ing rice, &c., although, as far as my jurisdiction 
was concerned, they strictly confined theii depre- 
dations t&' the night - grassing in, and troading- 
down of, crojjs. Bometiraes, howevei , I heanl of . 
these maraftders (I assumed that, they were one 
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AA’ith niy herd) as being in the district — Doouika 
- -that adjoined mine ; and heard, moreover, of 
their attacking villages, killing people, unrooting 
huts and granaries to pillage the contents, and 
looting also from the carts the garnered grain 
whicli was the rent and sustenance of the un- 
fortunate ryots. But the herd that cros.sed the 
border into Deoghur (whether that of Doomka or 
another) confined their ojierations Avithin narrower 
limits. 

T liad never been able to sympathise lieartily 
witli the joys of elephant - shooting, until noAv 
that elephants had come to plunder and harass 
the people who, in a sense, were under iny iiro- 
tection. 1 had hitherto i-egard<‘d this form of 
shikar as peculiar to Africa and Ceylon, and 
the Indian ele[)hant as a precious thing of higher 
destiny, tliat should lie taken alive in the toils of 
the hunters (the khf'.(J(hi-mQn of Dacca or othens), 
and domesticated to man’s use. But what Avas 
I to do? [ had no kht’dda, or anything con- 
nected tlioreAvith ; no racing elephants that could 
run doAvn these invaders of a peaceful land ; no 
mahout, quick of limb and Avit, Avho could in 
the tAvinkling of an eye shackle the legs of the 
fugitive Avhen, biang run doAvn and hustled by 
its tame congenej’s, this AA'as required to make 
its capture good ; no Avell - trained behemoths of 
mighty strength, that could pound a cffptiA'e ele- 
phant into good liehaviour. I had none. of these 
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things, iind tlierefore had to go after this herd 
with j'o better resources than those which nature 
and a gunsmith had supplied to me. 

And on the three occasions that I went after 
them they led mo a very thorough if not a 
ju’etty dance. I pursued them always on foot, 
always hoping that I should surprise them and 
kill a. tusker or two in the leisurely Avay most 
])l(-'asAirable to all concerned, e.Kcept perhaps the 
tuskers; and never did tlieiy allow me to di’op 
in ([ui(dly upon their jungle encampment. Al- 
A\’ays I came upon their spoor ; and for the 
greattn* part of each hunt I pursued them over 
hill and dale for many weary miles, keeping 
(*\ er close in their rear, ami, with om^ e.vception, 
never coming in sight of them. Once I out- 

mameuvred them by tactics of a brilliant hut 

•/ 

exhausting' order, and, by making a detour 
among the small hills, came ujk)!! their flank and 
Avithin lifty yards of them. I’liere they were, 
of all si/t'S, a dozen at least, on the farther 
side uf a ravine ; but eAen then not for me Avas 
the tusk(!r that bossed the held. No shot that 
could be regai'detl as of a fatal character (to the 
elephant) aatis practicable from Avhere I sto<.>rl : 
not one of the herd offered a broadside targi't ; 
aucl liriug.at their heads seemed an utterly 
useless expenditure of ammunition ; there they 
Avere, hoAA'CA'er, the first Avild elephants that I 
had seen, and 1 was bound to celebrate the ueAv 
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ex])(Tience somehow. I chanced a shot just 
bc'hiiid the tusker’s shoulder that did not dro]) 
him — how, indeed, should it ? That did not 
turn or stay him, hut only ur^ed him and his 
family to further and faster flight. I chanced 
a second shot, aimed at a point something 
farther hack than was the first ; and the tusker 
went away with his herd and three ounces of 
lead somewhere in his anatomy. That was the 
sum -total of my ele.])hant - shooting, and I have 
never once ri'gretted that neither that tusker 
nor any of its kind had to he added to my list 
of big game hilled. Yuh', I believe, on another 
occasion cauK' upon this held, and wounded one ; 
hut not even he— -the chamjiion tiger - shooter 
and pig-sticker— ever killed one. 

Before leaving Deoghur and its wild creatures 
t mav mention a curious superstition of the 
Deoghurites that, as fa,r as I know, was strictly 
localised to th.at peojile or the people of Santhalia. 
They believed that an extraordinary animal with 
the ^'oice of the fox and the horns of a goat went 
before the tiger as its arnut-courier. They styled 
this mythical creature the felcsiari; and when the 
fox at certain seasons uttered the cry peculiar to 
that time, the Deoghurites said, “ There are the 
fehsiaii and its lord the tiger.” No one of tliem 
professed to have ever seen this mysterious night 
prowler, and yet they all seemed to know every- 
thing alxmt the physical characteristics of the 
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beast from its horns downward. There are many 
superstitions that rest on no more solid foundation. 

What number of animals I killed during my four 
and a half years at Deoghur I cannot say. I kept 
no diary or any record of my sport. At first I 
saved the sl^ns as trophies, and had a fairly large 
bungalow carpeted with them from end to end ; 
but they' smelt objectionably in the rains, and 
tripped me up in the hot weather, and I got rid 
of them. , Then I kept skulls ranged upon shelves 
until I made my house a Golgotha, and was driven 
to cast those osseous relics forth ; and when 1 left 
Deoghur for Oudh I took with me no memento 
whatever of those four and a half years’ shikar, 
aiid but a hazy idea of the number of heads of big 
game that had lallen to my gun, 

Whatevei’ the number was, it was of fair pro- 
portion, and obtaijied with only trifiing casualties, 
caused by panthers. One beater was killed by a 
panther while [ was beating through some light 
cover, but he died very much as the consequence 
of his own neglect. He stumbled upon the 
panther in the scrub, and the beast hit him one 
blow in the back and tied. I saw nothing of this 
or of the panther at any time ; but when T heai d 
of this accident, the wounded man, thinking little 
of his hurt, had gone off to his home. He died 
two days later of lockjaw ; w'hereas, had his woimd 
been cauterised and dressed at my camp without 
loss of time, he would in all p)‘obability have 
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siu’vived, as did several other boaters no more 
sorionsly ■abounded. Timers A\'ere in my exjKjritaice 
far less dangerous than ])anthei‘s : even Avhen 
Avourided they fled from the line of beaters, and 
from first to last no beater of mine ever suffered 
hurt by these forest kinjjs. 
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YULE IN TH» TEBAI— DANGERS FROM TIGEH-SHOOTIXO ON ELEPHANTS 
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—BOLTING UNDER FIRE — MAD 
ELEPHANTS— PREPARATIONS I'OR 
THE TERAI— THE CAMP LOST- 
SIR HENRY TO.MBS, V.C. 


HAT old Calcutta am- 
bition of mine to get 
farther afield — to pen- 
etrate into the mys- 
terious Mofussil — Yvas 
adequately i-ealised in 
18G2, Avhen I Avas trans- 
lated to Oudh. At the 
present time the distance 
of Lucknow from Calcutta is, 
comparatively sjieaking, a mere 
stone’s-throw, and may be travelled by rail with- 
out a breitk in about a day and a half. In 1862 
it Avas a journey of many days, made laboriously 
in tHe barbaric contrivance known as the 
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(jhciri, except as to some 250 miles (Calcutta to 
Raniguuj, and Allahabad to Cawnpore) which 
could be done by rail. Day after day one plodded 
along from Eanigunj to Allahabad by way of the 
Grand Trunk Road^ until one got heartily sick of 
that splendid engineering work, and cot^d see no 
good in it whatever. To-day Quetta, or even 
Kandahar, is, by time, nearer to Deoghur than 
then liucknow was. But time and the 
ghari run tlirough -the longest course at last, 
and in the early morn of an April day I reached 
Oudh’s capital. 

Yule was then tiger - shooting in the Nepal 
Terai — his last performance in the character of 
tiger-slayer — and I was not without hope that 
he AvoTild sununo7i me to his camp, to talk “ shoji ” 
with him in the moments that could be spared 
from shikar. There was s<jme little excuse for 
this hope, in that I Avas called upon to organise a 
reA’^enue department newly created by him, as to 
which his jiersonal counsel AA’^ould have been in- 
valuable. But, unfortunately. In; did not see eye 
to eye Avith me in this matter. No request came 
to me to join his forest camp, and while I con- 
structed a departmental system out of Abkari 
(excise) and stamps at headquarters, my. chief 
hunted through the sAA'amj)s and jungles that lie 
at the foot of the Himalaya. 

A^ery fortunate Av<5re the privileged“ few who 
were with Yule on tliat occasion. Herky Ross, 
the champion rifle-shot of India, and brother of 
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the first English champion, Bob Aitken, the hero 
of the Bailey -guard of the Lucknow Residency, 
Colonel Towers, and another globe-trotter, were of 
the party., The' tigers shot numbered forty — a 
j'ecord that, bftS. never Ijeen touched, I fancy, before 
or sincejjsii^^ :even when tigers have been netted 
and impr^pned and put down for the shooters. 

Yule’s, fortunate guests had a fair amount of 
excitement with their sport. One fighting tigress 
got upon the pad of a beating elephant occupied 
by a chuprassie, and was cut about by his tubvar 
until it dropped to the ground, spid was there 
killed by. gun and rifle shots of the party. On 
another occasion a tigress, more vicious, or of 
jinore efiective A'ice tljan the other, got upon a 
pad ridden by a chowkidar, and seizing that 
unfortunate between its teeth, flung him to and 
fi'o as a tenier worries a rat, until life was 
gone — a murder promptly avenged by half-a- 
dozen bullets. 

Then it happened that Ross, somehow or other, 
got throwji from the elephant he rode into a' heavy 
swamp, and also in the immediate vicinity of a 
tiger, and bad to be extricated from that doubly 
inconvenient situation ; and (fourthly) it came 
about that in a scrimmage with a tiger in the 
forest, the elephant ridden by Yule lx)ltetl among 
the low -branched trees, with the natural con- ’ 
sequences ‘that the howdah was wrecked, and its ;■ 
contgpts, including the rider, thrown to tlie ground 
and scatter^ Yule being so much bruised and , . 
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sluikeu that he had to lie up for a day or tu'o. 
But these contretemps and any other that occuiTed 
did not impair the general character of that ex- 
pedition as a splendid success. 

It will be observed that the accidents I have 
mentioned above were associated with, and two 
of them caused by, elephants. Now, people who 
cry out against the danger of tiger-shooting on 
foot are very apt to regard tiger-shooting from 
elephants as perfectly safe. I have often heard 
this view expressed, and never agreed with it 
since the tinuj when I had seen enough of both 
methods to com])are one with the other. My 
ex])erience justifies my holding another opinion. 
My life and limbs have* been Jeopardised over 
and o^'e^• again when 1 have shot from elephants, 
and never appieciably so when T shot on foot ; 
and I believe that a man who lias confidence in 
him.^elf, care for the loading of his guns, and 
knowledge of what he is about, is safer wheJi, 
confronting a tiger in the open, he has only him- 
self to depend upon, than when he is largely 
dependent up(ni the humours and vagaries of a 
beiast in which it is unwise to rej)ose any con- 
fidence whatever, 'flie accidents that occur to 
the man on foot ai-e, I admit, more likely to 
Ije serious or fatal than those which liefall ^lie 
olej)hant rider; but there is less probability of 
any mishap arising. In some instance? elephants 
are indispensable. This is the case when one 
shoots in the high and heavy cover Jbf the Terai 
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swamps or in the long grass of the Ganges valley 
and other tiger -grounds ; and then only, in my 
judgment, is the elephant enciurable. 

Although my description of the elephant, if I 
gave it in the'-foUest detail, would not be as de- 
famatory as wM“'that written by Charles Reade,’ 
I entertain an opinion of that beast which would 
shock many thousands of the admiring friends of 
Jumbo and. his successor in the Zoo. These 
admirers are apt to rhap.sodise about the in- 
telligence and docility of the elephant. What 
caix be said of tlie sagacitv of a gormandising 
beast that, after a light repast of paper bags, 
concluded the entertainment by swallowing a 
leather jiurse ? This was recently f)ne of the in- 
tellectual feats of a Zoo elephant. According to 
my observation, the elephant is intelligent in a 
diabolical way at times, but rarely uji to the 
mark when its intelligence would be useful. So 
with its docility : that quality is prominent, no 
doubt, when the exhibition of it is convenient to 
the elephant ; but one often looks for it iii vain 
when it is needed for the convenience of any 
other living creature. Then the elephant is a 
revengeful beast : it is treacherous often, and, 
with few exceptions, an arrant coward. 

*How very uncertain the docility of an elephant 
may be, and how revenge may be substituted for 
that quality, was illustrated by an event that 
is fresh in my mind. A mahout tried to drive : 
his elephant into the centre of a newly excavated 
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tank. The elephant found out with its trunk 
that a hole of some depth was just before it, and 
would not move. The mahout persisted, and urged 
the recalcitrant elephant Avith the iron goad (the 
gujbag), and, after a short conflict, th©^ elephant 
seized the mahout with its trunk, dragged him 
off his seat on its neck, and placing him beloAV 
its forefeet, trampled the life out of him. This 
animal had some reason for being annoyed by 
its driver ; but there is nothing to be said in 
extenuation of another elephant that, d jiropoa 
of nothing, tossed me Avith its tusk. I was feed- 
ing the brute in the eA'entide Avhen the day’s 
work was done, and this toiler Avith others had 
to be tended and encouraged : I AA'as feeding it 
AA’ith delicacies dear to the elephantine palate, 
and Avithout rhyme or reason the dtxjile and in- 
telligent creature butted me into the air, no doubt 
Avith a l>meA*olent intention of impaling me, frus- 
trated by my oflining no resistance to the tusk, 
and by the bhmtness of that Areapoji. 

Much praise — in my opinion too much and 
undeserved praise — is laA'ished upon the elephant 
because of its clev(.*r detection of treacherous 
ground — bog or ([uicksand— lying in its path. It 
is true that the elej)hani, Avith that remarkable 
caution which is a part of its egrdistical and pu^l- 
lanimous character, Avill f(,*el its way Avith its trunk 
AA'hen doubt occurs to it as to the secfftrity with 
Avhich it may advance another footstep* But, 
unfortunately, its discrimination betw^n what is 
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and what is not fussund (bog or quicksand) often 
fails. It will obstinately refuse to enter a swamp 
that is perfectly safe,, and it will, without protest 
of any kind, rp^h. into the most treacherous place, 
where evetijj^iibe elephant’s huge frame may be 
absorbed without touch of a sound foundation. 

The fussing of an elephant was a not unfre- 
quent incident in the tiger-shooting of the Terai. 
Instances have been known of an elephant sinking 
altogether in fussund, in spite of every effort to 
extricate it. Mr (afterwards Sir Charles) Wing- 
field, Chief Commissioner of Oudh, was, I believe, 
on one occasion occupied for two or three days in 
getting one out of the morass into which it had 
sunk almost out of sight ; and I have more than 
once lost several houi-s in manoeuvring these 
talented animals out of that particular ‘‘difficulty. 

Nor do(*s the elephant, under these circum- 
.stances, exhibit that appreciation of the efforts 
made to aid it which might be expected of it ])y 
its adrairei-s. As a fact, it then becomes more 
dangerous to man than usual — at least to any'man 
rjish enough to get within reach of the trunk 
which is now groping all round for anything that 
may fie jiressed under behemoth’s feet to make 
some sort of foundation. For where branches or 
saplings are procurable, these are employ«Hl for 
the purpose of giving the sunken creature foot- . 
hold, and ttre placed cautiously within reach of its 
trunk for that purpose ; but the elephant is not . 
too particular about its material, and will take its ! 
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human ally, who is working heart and hand for its 
release, just as soon as a sapling. Sometimes a 
fussed elephant is hauled out by its comrades with 
tackle made up of the chains that are pai’t of the 
elephantine gear. 

Anticipating somewhat, I will now give an 
example of elejjhants rt^fusing when there was no 
fassund to justify their hesitation. I was alone, at 
the time, and, in the absence of any second gun, 
could arrange for no stops, or hope to kill the tiger 
I was after otherw'ise than by shooting it myself. 
The tiijer had been marked down in a narrow 
strip <»f tall reeds (^u the forest side of a long 
swamp of about 40 yards in width, 7'here was 
just room for elephants to pass in single file along 
the edge of the cover, bi-tween the swam]) and a 
precij)itous clifl*, Avhich ihsscended from the stretch 
of forest 30 or 40 feet above. On the opjiosite 
side of the SAvani]), Avhich was thereaway’ clear 
water devoid of reed or gi'ass, was o])en country, 
where I should have ])laced a second gun if f 
had had one; the swamj) was notorious for its 
dangerous character, and no attemj)t was made 
to put my elephants into it. Believing, from 
previous experience, that tlie tigm- would, when 
roused, make for the jungle by one of the* water- 
courses that formed ap])roaches to it, 1 jiosted 
myself up there in a position from which I could 
command the sw'arap, and the Indiftn file of 
elephants slowly advancing along the edge ; and 
before long the tiger broke, but not oh the forest 
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side. It made straight across the swamp for the 
o])en country, where^ was no man to hinder its 
retreat. It made its way through the cover below 
me without .my getting a chance ; but when it , 
reached the open water I put a huUet into the 
back of its head (the only part exposed to me), 
and that turned it. Then it lay in the cover and 
roared its disapproval of the whole proceeding. 

1 descended from the forest by one of the ravines 
and took up my position on the swamp edge within 
20 yards of the spot wJiere last the tiger had roared 
or growled. Even from the commanding height of 
my howdah I coidd see nothing of the wounded 
besist, — not a stripe or a glimpse of black-bari'ed 
skin was visible, only the featheiy heads and 
tangled blades of reeds and grass. I urged my 
mahout to hazard entrance into the labyibith 
that held the tiger : he protested in the name of 
/i'.s.svon/, but made a show of forcing his elephant 
forward. The elephant indorsed that ju’otest, and 
stood immovable upon the edge, and there was a 
deadlock as com])lete as that of ‘ The Critic.’ 

Ta\-o hours or more were occupied with a siege of 
this enemy that never once was seen. Fortunately 
the tiger could not move far in any direction with- 
out exposing itself to view. It staick to a small 
patch of cover, into which I fired a steady succes- 
sion of bullets. At the outset it answered the shot ■ 
of my first barrel with an angiy growl, and I fired V; 
the^ second barrel at the growl, By-and-by the ? 
response bhcarae uncertain ; then it ceased, and 
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there ^vas silence. At last my patience was ex- 
hausted, and I insisted upon hazarding entry into 
the s\\amp. The sagacious elephant protested, 
and hung back ; but the mahout was driven into 
obstinacy by my objurgations, and in we went, 
to discover that there was no fussund there to 
trouble us, or tiger either, for the animal was 
lying there sunk below the water, and stone-dead. 

As fbr the cowardice of elephants, I might quote 
examples by the score^ and many of these would 
tend to demonstrate that fear in those animals 
far exceeds their vaunted intelligence. They will 
on occasion rush blindly from some imaginary 
danger into a real one. Whatever imagination 
they possess is a2)t to Ix^ employed in the con- 
ception of alarming things that do not exist in 
fact ; and panic is contagious with them : a 
hundred elephants will tremble because one of 
their number has been terror-stricken by some 
,air-dr;‘wri p(a*il. 

Very ludicrous, albeit exceedingly exasperating, 
is it to see a line of forty elephants turn and tly 
before a tigt^r that has been seen, perhaps, by 
barely half-a-dozen of the fugitive's. Oft* they, 
go, those whito-livtu’ed monsteis, at as near' an 
, approach to a galloj) as they can accompl^li, 
each one of them fajicying tigers at its heeb* 

‘‘Ami though he posted e’er so fast, 

His fear was grec'itor than liis haste } 

For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 
iJelieves *tis always left hehind.” • 
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Nor can the mahouts stay them in their flight, 
or direct their course until the elephantine mind 
has grasped the fact that tigers innumerable are 
not pursuirig-V And in the meantime, possibly, the 
tiger* has effected its escape, or has fallen to the. 
gun of a stop placed in advance of the beaters. 
That is one of the chances of tiger-shooting, where- 
by the animal that promised to be the spoil of one 
man falls to another. 

This is very much what occurred one day when 
three of us rode with the line, and the other two of 
our 2 )arty w’ent aliead to different i:)oints as stops. 
A tiger broke in lieavy grass cover just in front 
of Shipton (IStli Hussars), who fired at it. The 
tiger charged U 2 )pii the liead of Shi 2 )ton\s ele- 
phant, a]id when that and the others turned tail, 
seized hold of the tail of another elephant ; then 
a stampede, in which the whole line unanimously 
joined, and the tiger was left master of the field. 
He sauntered oft* in the ojiposite direction, elated, 
w(^ may sui)pose, and confident, but confident too 
soon ; for thereaway Peters (I3th Hussars) awaited 
it, with eye and hand as deadly there to the forest 
king as here they are to the harmless rocketer, 
and while we others were yet careering over the 
countxy with our backs to the scene of oi^JiHict, : 
a* shot or two from Peters settled the foe from , 
whom we fled. 

But a ifciger, seen or unseen, is not required 
affect an elephant in this way ; very much less , 
will do it/ With many of their kind a gunshot 
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is sufficient — ^ivitness the following by no moans 
nnique incident. 

On one of my annual Torai expeditions, I arvivt'd 
at the camp of rendezvous some hours in advance 
of the rest of the party, and fnind myself with an 
afternoon at my disposal for jungle-fowl or other 
shooting. Game, especially jungle-fowl, abounded 
in the jungle close at hand, and I ordered an 
elephant to be brought round to my tent to carry 
me and bctit the covei*. There wer(i forty ele- 
phants available : one of these two score was 
brought, and on to the pad of that one I, with 
Khooda Buk.sh shikari and a little pet dog of mine, 
mounted. The dog Avas an unfortunate addition 
to our i)arty, as it ])roved, but that we could 
not veiy well fore.see. .So ofi* we jolted, and as 
we entered tin; jungle I asked the mahout if 
liis elephant \\<iuld stand fire when I shot from 
its back. The mahout rej)lied in an eminently 
unsatisfactory Avay : he ex]HM.'ssed a very decided 
fear that his elephant would be alarmed, and 
an unequivocal doubt as to its standing fire in 
the sense of standing still. To this I r(;sponded 
by the ab.surd statement that he, the mahout, had 
to make the elephant stand fire, inasmuch as it 
was for that puipose we had started; and the 
mahout, boAving to the inevitable as usual, .said, 
“Very good, sahib,” ami “ Whatever you ordei'” 
— just as if he had Ihjoi one of CanuteV courtiei’s 
— and on we went. 

Shortly a jungle-foAvl ro.se, and I firefl with con- 
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siderable effect upon both bird and elephant. The ■ 
former dropped, the latter bolted ; but not yet was 
the elephant altogether out of hand : it seemed as 
if the mahout was holding it, and would in a few, 
paces pull it up. Then my dog yapped, and then , 
the elephant went off, full tilt, and wholly beyond 
restraint, straight through the jungle. There was 
a situation for a sportsman, whose aim had been 
to enjoy a quiet pottei'ing ride, without excitement 
gi’eater than that which comes of a rising jungle- 
c<jck or scuttling hare ! ahead of me a forest of 
brandies, any one of which might fulfil its destiny 
by inqialing me — many of ivliich, not to be avoided 
])y agility of mine, hit me in eveiy jiart of my 
IkxIv as 1 was Ijustled through them. That was 
what liad to be faced to the bitter end, for if I had 
jumped down to the gi-ound, there was every 
chanc(^ of the elephant imagining me to be an 
attacking tiger or what not, and kickuig the life 
out of me as T drojiped. Khooda Buksh and the 
dog were swept off the pad by those unsparing 
branches, that seemed to be playing the thive- 
stick-a-penny game, with us for the cocoa-nuts ; or, 
as it seemed to my heated imagination, tliat pad 
wfis as ■ the. deck of some foundering shiji from 
which tlu* crew are washed liy fui-ious ivaves. 
A*nd being swept off on to U’vm Jinna, and not 
much damaged, those two would not leave well 
or me alofie, but followed, — the man, after his own 
faitl)ful way, to see wdiat help he could render, ' 
the dog t<J yap its sympathy with its master m 
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his trouble. I am afraid that my atfection for 
the dog was at that moment convei’ted into a 
feeling of antipathy. Once the idea occurred to 
me of turning round and shooting it as it pursued ; 
but it was not easy to turn when one hand at 
least seemed to be required for holding on to one 
of the pad-ropes, and the notion was abandoned. 
Then Khooda Buksli caught the yapping pet, and 
dropped back with it out of the elephant’s ear- 
shot ; and eventually,* after tlie bolter had estab- 
lished .something like a record of a long-distance 
. run, and smashed his way through enough timlier 
to keep an army in fuel for a campaign or tAvo, it 
suffered itself to be jmlled up. I walked back to 
my tent canying u])on me as many bruises as if 
I had been engiiged in a prize-fight. 

But I havt; only thus far dealt with tlie ele 2 )hant 
that is in po.s,session of such intellectual gifts as 
may be Ills, and there has to be considered the 
case of the elephant that, being miist, is for a 
time bereft of its sen.ses. It is only the male that 
suffers from Ibis atlliction of in, sanity; but every 
male is liable to it soim* time or other, and unfor- 
tunately may be attacked by it Avithout warning 
of any kind. Some men of long exjierience of,, 
elephant-keeping say that the must amdition is 
preceded by premonitory symiitoms, and if taken 
in time, may, by diet and treatment, be averted ; 
but Avithout presuming to contradict th6se better 
informed people, I can aver that I have kqoAvn 
some of them to be taken by surprise by the 
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sudden musting of elephants under their own 
immediate supervision. 

Some elephants becotoe demons of cruelty when 
•must, as, for ;jexample, a commissariat elephant 
that, during my .time in Oudh, broke away from 
the Lucknow lines and went over a considerable! 
tract of country, killing men, women, and children 
Avherever it found an opportunity of doing so. I 
do not remember the total number killed by that 
beast, but it was sadly large. And of course, 
valuable as the animal was to the Government, 
only one course could be pursued in regard to it. 
The sentence passed upon it was that of death, 
and the execution was carried out, not without 
difficulty and danger to the executioners, by sev- 
eral Europeans, who followed and shot it down. 

But without rushing into such extremes, an 
elephant suddenly frenzied in this way may make 
itself exceedingly unpleasant, and not a little 
dangerous. Twice has it been my lot to ride an 
elephant that received the charge of another sud- 
denly stricken with this madness. In the first 
instance. Yule, H. B. Simson, and I occupied tlie 
pad upon Yule’s magnificent tusker, an animal of 
splendid proportions, and in first-rate condition; 
and seated there we awaited some development, 
for which Yule had called a halt. It was in the 
Mutiny time ; but whether we were after mutineers 
or shikai' Jtt that moment I do not remember. All . 
that T can recall is that we were thei-e just outside . 
a. viflage, oAr tusker one of many elephants, and 
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that suddenly, as a bolt out of the blue, Yule’s big 
iinihia (a male elephant with only indimentary 
tusks) charged down upon our tusker, and butted 
it in the side with a force that would have over- 
turned a less stalwart animal. And here was 
another illustration of elephantine cowardice. Our 
tusker, had it been of a mind to exercise its 
strength, could easily have mastered its assailant, 
but it never for a moment entertained the idea of 
resistance. Briiiofinff -its mirantic intellect to beai" 
upon the situation, it may have regarded the 
onslauirht as that of some irresistible and devas- 
tating force never yet encountered by it, not that 
of its familiar stable companion; and here may bo 
the ex])IaJiation of its immediate flight. At all 
events it lied, hotly pursued by the wifhin, that 
bit the fugitive's tail, as if to resent the rudene.ss 
that presented that part of the tiwli:^,/^ an old 
friend, ^^'e were nearly knocked ot our elephant 
when the chm-ge and the huiaied flight occurred, 
and then nearly unseated by the ('aves of houses, 
as the tuskei’ hurried through the village and 
turned corners without any alloAvance for our legs ; 
but this untimely cha.se did not long endure. The 
elephant attendants, the mahouts’ helpers, came 
spear in hand to our aid, and without much diffi- 
culty goaded the nni.Jcufi into a more peaceal51e 
frame of mind and abandonment of its pursuit of 
the tusker. 

Again, some years later, in the Nepal Terai, I 
was riding ou the pud of a splendid tuSker when a 
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similcir incident happened. My mount was one of 
the staunchest elephants that ever faced a tiger, 
one of the very few that are staunch invariably. 
Indeed it bore the reputation of erring in theth 
other dire^on, for not only would it stand up to , 
a tiger, but it would take the attacking business 
to itself, and fall upon the tiger with knee and 
foot, regardless of the claim of its rider to engage 
in the fray. It went through this performance 
once with Ross, I think, and with considerable 
confusion before the scene was played out. At 
the time in question this hero among elephants 
was in poor condition, which unfitted him for 
meeting the charg(i of unotlier elephant as big 
as, and in better condition than, itself. 

We were forming <nu’ line to beat a long sti’etch 
of gx*a.ss cov(.*r for tiger, and my elephant was 
standing in the centre as still as an elephant can 
stand, while the others Avere being got into posi- 
thm. At the firther end of the line was a mnkna 
(wholly unsuspected then of criminal intentions), 
Avhich did duty as a beater, and carried no howdah. 
And while we halted thus, down came the rnukiin 
u})on ray tusker, and hurled it over. Rifle in hand, 

T then accomplished the biggest jump of my life. 

I have no idea how many yards 1 covered iji my 
liuri’ied descent from the overturned tusker to the . 
ground. I could not stop to measure it, but I . 
reached tllte ground safely, and out of harm’s reach. 
Then I beheld the miikna kneeling upon the , 
prostrate tilsker, and prodding the fallen animal’s 
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side with its ‘ small but hurtful tusks ; and the 
tusker’s mahout, also clear of the niSlee, was adjuf- 
ing heaven to destroy the mukna an|i its much- 
vituperated female relations of many generations, 
and appealing to me to shoot it : and,4n the ex- 
citement of the moment, and spurred on by the 
mahout’s shout of “Metro, setJu'h maro!” I wont 
very near to killing 10,000 rupees’ worth of 
elephant. But, "with my fiiiger on the trigger of 
the lifle, aimed at that nivliials most vulnerable 
point, I refrained ; and the mahouts and attend- 
ants of many ele 2 )]iauts came to the rescue with 
sj)ear and goad, and the mukna was driven fi'oni 
the much - assaulted tuskei’, and so the matter 
ended. The tusker was much knocked about, and 
had to be laid up for some time : the uinkiui broke 

, one of his tusks in the action, and the half of 

. it that was broken off remains with me to this 

. day as one of %ery few' trojibies of my Indian 

shikar, 

J If my views as t<» tin" nature of the elejdiant 
v.be heterodox, 1 tliink I liave shown that I 
-. .have some reason for tbe wjint of faith that i.s 
in me in res})ect of tb:it animal’s excellence. 
But, notwdthstanding these antii)athetical senti- 
ments upon my j)art. I could not avoid seeing 
a good deal of them, and taking infinite trouble 
to enlist them in sufflcumt number for my annual 
Terai trip. The tiger season of that country 
may be said to commence in the* end of April, 
wlien the land is sufiiciently parched, and the 
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sun sufficiently scorching to drive tigers from 
■ the forest into the swamps, and to end with 
the outbreak of the rains in June, when any 
grassy hoUpw^n the jungle serves for the tiger’s 
. midday :^fu^ and when, also, the Terai malaria 
becomes absolutely deadly to unacclimatised man,- 
whether European or native. For this season — 
J.e., for April — it was necessary to begin recruit- 
ing elephants some six months beforehand, and, 
when I did not secure the commissariat ele- 
phants, this recruiting often involved much cor- 
respondence with rajas and nawabs, lavish diplo- 
macy, and heartrending disap 2 )ointinents. 

For the average raja or nawab, whatever 
his professions of friendship may be, is apt to 
measure the substantial tokens of his goodwill 
by the power of the recipient to benefit or injure 
him. As to eleiffiant - lending, he is guided by 
a tariff which may be outlined thus : To a bor- 
rower of the first grade, his whole stud ; to him 
of the second grade, one elej)hant of half-a-dozen 
— jjossibly a lame one ; to him of the third 
grade, notliiug but a polite refusal, coin'eying 
some fiction about other and previous engage- 
ments. The scale is more finelv graduated than 
I have shown, but this will serve my j)urpose. ' 
ifor two seasons 1 occupied the jmemier position : 

I was then revenue seci'etary to the (J'hief and 
Financial' Commissioners, .and had much to do 
witij mattei’s of vast importance to the native 
magnates bf the province. Thereafter, as the 
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head of a revenue department that concerned 
those people little if at all, I fell straightway 
into the second grade, as far as most of the 
elephant owners were concerned. Mostly, how- 
ever, I was independent of these fickle natives, 
in that I obtained all the elephants I wanted 
from the commissariat, and very good ' annuals 
these were on the whole, well fed and carefully 
tended by respectable mahouts, who were satis- 
fied with normal rations for their charges, while 
the attendants of elephants lent by natives would 
frequently demand, as a minimum allowance for 
one elephant, enough atta and ghee for a couple. 
One season the commissariat department did me 
the honour of lending me the Viceroy’s state 
elephant— a giant amongst Gargantuan creatures : 
a tusker with but one tu.sk on ordinary occasions, 
that one being supplemented by an artificial tusk 
of wood when its wearer was fully caparisoned for 
its viceregal rider. 1 rode that giant once — 
only once, 1 found that tpiite enough. Any 
pride that 1 may have felt in my exalted posi- 
tion Avas shaken out of me in five minutes, and 
I w'as left Avith the abiding thought that how- 
ever uneasily crown -Avearing heads may lie, the 
Avearer of a viceregal diadem must sit upon that 
one-tusked elephant Avith a degree of uneasiness 
that can be nothing less than torture. 

There were many other preparations t<5 be made, 
and made betimes before taking the field. In fact, 
so many details as to commissariat and So forth had 
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to be arranged, that it might have been supposed 
our object was to wage war against fhe people, not 
merely the tigers, of Nepal. Organisation had to 
be thorough, lest we should starve in the wilder- 
ness or foil in our mission by reason of some re- 
quisite overlooked. For in the Terai human habi- 
tations are few and far between, and supplies, save 
occasional milk, a possible but rare batch of fowls, 
or a pot of wild honey, not to be counted upon. 
Of the few people met in those wdlds the majority 
are h^dsmen from Oudh, who bring their cattle 
up here for the summer pasturage ; these herds- 
men have nothing to sell, not even dairy produce : 
so it came about that arrangements had to be 
made beforehand for feeding ourselves, our ani- 
mals, and our hundred or two of camp-follow'ers, 
for a month or six weeks on end. How different 
all this from the shikar of my Deoghur days, that 
came any day of the year as chance directed, and 
was met without any preliminary thought even 
of twenty-four hours ! 

First, one had to get a permit from Katainaudu 
to enter Nepalese territory, for in the matter of 
passports Nepal was theoretictilly as behind the 
times Jis Russia. But, as far as I saw, this permit 
was useless for practical purposes. I was never 
asked for mine, even though I passed by Nepalese 
guard-houses and through Nepalese villages over 
and over'again. And some Europeans dispensed 
with this document altogether when they entered 
the Terai. * 
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Then as the time for starting ajiproached, one 
had to lay in stock of tinned and other eatables, 
and sheep and poultry as live stock, and many 
li(juids for the Europeans of the party ; and it had 
to be seen that the sujjply of sotla- water especially 
would be adequate to the needs of men who, in the 
broilinff heat of the Terai dav, would be continu- 
ally thirsty for about twelve hours, and rarely able 
to slake that thirst with fairly drinkable water. 
For the Tei’ai fails in the matter of potable water, 
and even the tea that is made with such water 
as one gets tliei'o is frequently more vigorously 
flavoured with deconqiosed v(*getable matter than 
with Pekoe or Souchong. 

Ammunition had to be thought of, and a stock 
of gunpowder, shot, and bullets laid in, adequate 
to meet any possible demands. And anam (rude 
clay boml)s filled witli coarse bazastr powder) had 
to be provided in \'iew to .shellijig tigers out of 
impenetralde cover or Jvsaund — not that , these 
explosive instruments were often, if ever, of any 
particular use. Petei's has tried to remind me of 
one tiger that was tlms driven out of its strong- 
hold, but I cannot recall that or any similar in- 
cident. I can only remember these anars being 
lighted and cast into a swamp, whei-e they mostly 
fell into the water, to be at once extinguished, or, 
where most successful, spluttei-ed and expired with 
a feeble pop that would not have greatly alarmed 
a sheep. But, notwithstanding this frequent fail- 
\ne, anars continued always to Ije essential items 
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of our paraphernalia, and were carted hundreds 
of miles before they were broken by the upsetting 
of a cart on lahd, or soaked and spoiled by the 
overturning of a cart in water, or feebly exploded 
in a tiger’s lair as aforesaid. 

Then a contractor had to l)e found who was 
competent to cater for the elephants and camp- 
followers, by keeping communication always open 
with the base, from which he drew a never-failing 
supply of grain and atta and ghee, and tobacco 
and ghoor, &c. These supplies had to be packed 
o\it to our camp, wherever it might be, on ponies, 
or whei'e the commissariat officers were with us, 
on camels : and no little judgment and foresight 
wore required on all hands to ensure the arrival 
of each caravan at that point where our constantly 
flitting camp might chance to be. 

Indeed, when in that trackless land one made 
a inarch of any distance, judgment and fore- 
tliought, as well as good beasts of carriage, wore 
necessary to ensure the arrival before nightfall of 
tlie tents and otlnu' requisites of the new eiicamp- 
ment. Nor is it by any means an enjoyal)le 
novelty when these things do not present them- 
selves at the close of the day. I know this fi’ora 
bitter experience, for one evening when, after a 
long day’s hunt, Benson and Martin of tlie 21st 
Hussars and I reached the spot seh'cted for our 
camp, behold ! not a sign of canvas was there ; not : 
.a kitmutghar to hand the refreshing jieg or brim- 
ming pewtfer ; not a cook or any substitute there- 
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for to prepare the I'oinvigorating dinner ; not a sign 
or vestige of any sort of the encanipment we had 
expected to find awaiting us. Then while the 
light lingered in the west(*rn sky, 

“ And Hope tlio charmer lingered still behind,” 

we fired sfuns as signals of distress, and listened 
all in vain for answering shots or shouts from 
our belated servants. Then we sadly realised that 
for that night the canopy of heaven must be our 
sheltering roof, and the game we had shot that 
day, with any cold tea or other fluid left in our 
howdah - bottles, our dinnei' — and possibly our 
breakfast of the ensuing morn. But, happily, 
Khooda Bnksh, the helpful and imperturbable, 
was then my .shikari (as he was also my valet, 
factotum, and friend), and with me in this emer- 
gency. Ht' it Avas who procured for us a dinner of 
some soi't — a hotch-potch of venison and jungle- 
fowl that Ave had bagged during our march, and 
rice and ghee and condiments that he had begged 
from the inah<»uts. Good all I’ound as he Avas, 
Khooda Buksli did not excel as a cook. He AA'as 
not the artist to kill him.self, after the manner of 
Vatel, loecause the fish had not airiA-ed. HeAA'ould 
not hav’e lieen A’ery much put out if nothing edible 
had appeared for us or him.self; but edibles of' a 
.sort being pi-ocured, h(i did his best to coiiA’ert 
them into a steAv, and apj)etite doing tlie rest, Ave 
fared sumptuously. 

Then sitting on elephant-pads aa'o .Smoked our 
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pipes, and Avere filled with contentment, as well as 
victuals, until it came on to rain ; and that rain 
was not the ma^festation of a passing shower, but 
a steady downjjour that might be expected to con- 
tinue through the night ; wherefore aa^c took more 
pads, and piling one against the other, made a sort 
of lean-to roof, which kept out a considerable por- 
tion of the descending flood, and enabled us to get 
Avet through by imperceptible degrees. So Ave 
AA'cathered the night, and when the early morn- 
ing came, were ready for more of Khooda Buksh’s 
steAv — and then the camp came up. ^ 

Not tliat, in one of thescj expeditions, anxiety 
and responsibility ceased AA’ith the completion of 
tlio commissariat arrangements. The Avork of that 
de])artment being seen to, then' i-emained the day- 
to-day duties of the general in command, the 
quarterinaster-gem'val, and the shikar staff gener- 
ally. Information as to the moA'ements of the 
enemy (known as khxihber) had to be procured 
from day to day, and inarches and countermarches 
made accordingly ; details of a little - explored 
countr}^ had to be studied, in A’ieAv to fliscoAeriug 
practicable routes for carts, &c., fusswnl to he 
a\H)ided, and other matters. And Avhen tJie foe 
AA'as at hand, strategy had to be exercised in 
the attack and in cutting off his retreat. Then, 
too, constant care had to be giA’cii to the howdah 
elephants, *to prevent their being inca})acitated by 
sore backs from carrying hoAvdalis, l^astly, discip- 
line had to* be rigidly obserA'ed, and the orders of 
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the man in command faithfully and piom 2 )tly car- 
ried out. 

It has been my good fortune to Control the affairs 
of more than a dozen of these expeditions without 
any difficulty arising out of defective discipline, 
and men who were then commanding or have 
since commanded regiments or divisions liave 
been amount the most obedient to orders. 
Hume (now General Sir llobert Ilume) of the 
55 th and Fane of Fane’s Horse were prominent 
in this i‘es 2 )ect ; as were Peters, who was jiro- 
moted from the 13th Hussars to command the 
4th, and is now a retired genei’al ; Cream, com- 
mandiiit'' officei’ of the 04th, and now one of the 
retired general host ; and Combe, tlien a captain of 
the 2Jst Hussars, and now goieral commanding 
the cavalry at Aldershot. In naming them, I 
would |)lace on recoi'd my lasting remembrauci? 
of the loyalty and good-fellowship for which I 
remain a debtor to tlami, and otiiers of mv com- 
panions that aiv nientiom*(l in these reminiscence.s. 

Would that I could include Sir Henry Tombs, 
V.C., among those who hunted the Terai with me. 
He Avas to have been of my i)arty one year when , 
he was general of the LucknoAv Division, and I 
rode in from camp one day in March to talk over, 
our final arrangements with him. He was tKen 
full of life and the idea of tiger - shooting in a 
month or so, and casually he spoke of going to 

see a dentist at Meenit about a tooth that was 

« 

giving him some trouble. A fortnight later I 
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heard that it was cancer, not toothache, that 
had to be dealt with ; and when (had all gone 
as we hoped) should have been joining me in 
the Nepal country, he was speeding home to 
undergo cruel operations and die in the flower 
of his manhood, when the British world had come 
to know hirii as a brilliant soldier, and a splendid 
career lay immediately before him. 
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A tirXTIXG *CAMl» IX THE TERAL 


SCENERY OF THE TERAT — BEES — HEAT — THIRST— EVENING IN CAMl' - 
“ BUFFALO'” SMr.TII — GAMP SCAVJ:NGERS — VULTURES—THE TJUlAl 
SUiKARI — KHOODA BUKSH — THE MAHARAJAH OF BULRAMPOOR — 
THACKWELT/s MISADVEN- Tl'RE— KHOODA BUKSH’S CUl J{- 

AGE— ON A BORROWED ELEPHANT. 


HE Nepal Teivii came upon 
one as a delightful con- 
trast to tlie monotonous 
succession of mango- 
groves, unhedged and 
unfenced fields, and stereo- 
typed villages, that are 
tlr prevalent characteristics 
of the di’earily level districts of 
Oudh. In the Terai wide stretches 



of forest were relieved by undulating glacles 
studded with trees of noble outline and foliage, 
and emerald plains where in this seasofl the. cattle 
grazed. There was at every turn some fi’esh and 
unaccustomed beauty to admire in “this sylvan 
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world : a group of forest - trees that overarched 
the track and stayed the rays of a fiery sun; a 
jiark-like hit, the very home of Oberou's court, 
seen thi’ough an arch of greenery where, pos- 
sibly, the feathery cane trailed overhead ; a 
mountain stream meandering between its tree- 
fringed banks, deep shaded by the branches that 
kissed the flowing water and poisoned as they 
kissed ; a lake that mirrored the steely blue of 
heaven, save where the wide-epreading lotus made 
a splendid harmony of green and white, — all 
these, and many another ph^’^sical^ charm, were 
there alamdant ; and many an unfamiliar creature 
of tlie wilds was to bo seen as one jogged along 
— spotted deer in the glades, now and again a 
sambhur or gliond breaking from cover, or the 
more frequent pig or hog-deer, or a porcupine, to 
say nothing of those aninials for which we more 
particularly looked, the tigei’, panther, and bear. 
And bbxls were there that were peculiar to the 
Terai, — the white bird of paradise ; the night-jar, 
risijig from and settling upon the ground always ; 
the brou/.e - winged pigeon, darting in and out 
amidst the trees like a flying gem ; the golden 
oriel, piping its chaste and Wagnerian i-ecitative 
up in the tree-top; and another member of the 
feathered choir (whose name I wot not of) that 
whistled very correctly one-half of a music-hall 
refrain, and always foi’got the remainder; and 
there were the more generally known jiea-fowl, 
jungle -fowl,* black partridge, and florikan, that 
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>vero perhaps more admired Avlieii they came up 
to the table in a stewpau than in their natural 
condition. ' 

Among the living things of the Terai forest 
were some that we could very well have dis- 
pensed Avith — the bees, to wit. Oi'dinarily these 
were harmless enough, or, at the worst, only be- 
came aggressive Avheii their hives were disturb(*d ; 
but then, as many hives were attached to low 
branches of the denser cover or to the trailin''- 
cane, it Avas no extraordinary occurrence for tlie 
elephants, in .beating a jungle, to very much dis- 
turb several families of these insects, and tlien 
it was often enough a case f)f saure tiid pcMt. 
But for jt time dining one, if not tAvo, of my 
Terai e.xpeditions, the bees did not Avait for any 
provocation Avhatever : they sAvarmed dosvn from > 
their hives in the upper branches of trees, and 
attacked us simply because we Avere in sight ; 
and some trees carried hives (black and crawling 
on the sui-face, and each 3 or 4 feet in depth) 
enough to set up an extensi\’e ajiiary, say from 
tAventy to thirty. One day they fairly beat us 
out of the field. Jacky Hills, Combe, Benson, 
and I were carried off in different dii*ections, and 
by a siugiilar consensus of opinion aa'c came to- 
gether again, not at the cover -side, but m our 
camp. That day the liees AV'ould not leaA’o us 
alone : whereA'er we Avent one lot of attackers 
folloAved, or a new lot relieved them. 

And again that season the bees furiously assailed 
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US, and Combe unwisely jumped down from his 
elephant and to^k flight across a bit of open some 
300 or 400 yards in width. His sun-hat fell off as 
he ran, and he arrived in the shelter of a clump of 
trees a pitiable object — his face like a cushion 
full of black pins, studded with stings, and he 
thoroughly beat by his run, exposure to the sun, 
and hundreds of pigmy spear-thrusts. It did not 
greatly console him to think that eveiy bee tliat 
liad left its sting in him had lost its life in doing 
so ; comfort only came with brandy freely applied 
to his wounds, and even when the pajn was reduced 
he sviffered something for a day or two. 

llecause of these bees one takes a blanket as a 
part of one’s howdah equipment.' This is folded 
up and used as a cushion when, not otherwise em- 
ployed. When the bees attack’ one, it is put over 
and about one to keep the wl’etches off. A few 
get in at uncovered points, and them it behoves 
one to slay cautiously before they have delivei'ed 
their sting, or leave alone. | I do not remeniber 
having received more than saveij stings in any one 
attack. j 

Wonderful is the pertinacity vith which angry 
bees will pursue their object. ' I itieutly one waits 
under the friendly blanket wfiiilefoverhead there is 
the buzzing as of a swarmi |ig live ; gladly does 
one hear this rattling of ina ly ^fings die away in 
the distonefe, and cautiously ^ oesbne emerge when 
there is reason to believe th«A bees have departed. 
Then, if a (Jliauce and isolated bee present itself 
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witliin reach of any avenging weapon one may 
possess — a bough, or a liair-brusly or what not — 
it is in the greatest deyree desii’able that one 
strike witli unerring and etfectual aim ; for if tliat 
chance bee be hit and not incapacitated for further 
action, it will to a certainty fly off and gatlier its 
fellows, and return witli an angiy host to avenge 
the insidt of that unavailing blow. I know this 
from personal experience*. 

The bee is but one “of several plagues that have 
to be set off •ontvu in the ledger of Terai joys. 
The fly is another — that common nuisance whicli 
infests the 1'ei‘ai country as an entomological anom- 
aly a liuuse-fiy, where houses there are none. 

Wherever in those regions the camp of man is 
pitched, there do *Iiese dipterous insects —■ these 
minimised luupii s — .swai-m. At night they are , 
oidy moderately active, but Avhen the day has 
Avarmed a little, they fill the air with their dis- 
cordant buzzing, and even-y tea-cuj), milk-jug, or 
other po.ssihle itjcentacle Avith their bodii's. The 
only Avjiy of eating Rubreakflrst in their company is 
to take that mea an enclosure of mosipiito- 
netting, and <‘A’en dunj hundreds of them contrive 
to eftect an entra of.^' and, being inside, dispute 
each mouthful bct eiioii the plate or cup and lip. 
Then there are s^t l-fHes, whoso dimensions are 
such as preclude thelusion by any material that 
Avill admit the air^e d whose stings ai'e as aggra- 
vating as those of lQ,S(|uitoes. And, finally, there 
is an insect that,^JW> an amateur entomologi.st, I 
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call the eye-fly — an insect that attacks one during 
the heat of tlie day, and particularly when one is 
open-eyed for tiger, with the set purpose of getting 
into one’s eye. That villanous insect does not 
sting : it is satisfied with committing suicide, when 
tlie consequence is inflammation to the eye that 
crushes out its useless life ; and it persists, in 
spite of frequent repulse, in finding a gi’ave there. 
It is a nuisance when it dodges about within a 
foot of one’s face, aiming i\ow at one eye, now 
at the other. It is painfully so when it perishes 
triunipliaut. 

The beat, too, is sometliing to*l)o faced and 
reckoned Avith ; for the best season for Terai 
shootliii^ is (luring the last six Aveeks of the hot 
AV(‘atlie]', and as tlie tigers only descend to the 
SAvanips about mid-day, the hours for shootijig 
are those Avbeu tlie lieat is greatest. Not that 
one AA’ouId be aii}’- better oft' if the shooting could 
be done in the cool of the moniing, for a tent 
is an unendurable oacu during the day, and the 
open air, hoAi’^ever scorching, preferable to that 
caiiA'as modification of the brazen bull of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum. But the lieat in the 
open air is something that AAmrds cannot conAey 
to the gentlemen of England aa'Iio shoot at home 
at* ease, and liaAa? never experienced the merry 
month of Mav as it is in Northern Imlia and the 

ft/ 

Nepaul ’ferai. Seasoned as I AA’as, 1 ivas often 
driven to Aaii'ious expedients to mitigate the 
seA'el’ity of tliat blazing sun Avhich beamed upon me 

Q 
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out of what Anglo-Indians have styled a beastly 
blue sky. The large gig-umbrella held over me 
by my attendant in the back seat of the howdah, 
double -lined as it was, had little or no effect. 
A plantain or other broad leaf lining in my sola 
topee mocked me with delusive hope. The only 
thing that brought relief to acliing eyes and 
burning skin was a wet towel, in which I envel- 
oped head and shoulders, and through which F 
breathed a C{,>oler air juid saw nothing of the glar- 
ing light and wavering heat-gas that surrounded 
me. But one cannot slioot tigers or other game 
Avith a towel by Avay of veil, and I found that I 
could not do so while wearing tinted glasses ; so 
when shooting was to be dojie, 1 faced the situa- 
tion an nalvneJ. 

The handling of a gun after the sun had played 
upon it for an hour or two was sufficiently warm 
work when done in iringerlv fashion, and with the 
least jiossible cojitact with the metal of barrel or 
trigger-guard : the sudden clutching of a barrel 
suggested collision with the wrong end of a I’ed- 
hot poker. And thtj thirst ! when once the man 
who is out in that lioat yields t«^ the temptation 
of his water, or cold tea, or lime-juice and water- 
bottle, he is thereafter for the rest of that day 
a lost creature, th(^ slave of any fluid with which 
he can wet his parching lijjs and allay his in- 
satiable thirst. Then would he drink, kerosene, 
or ink, or sheny at (aghteen-peuce a quart, or 
any other abomination that possess(»d,tin his view, 
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the indispensable qualification of being liquid. 
So, too, will tb<3 natives — the mahouts and others 
— descend from the elephants and drink greedily 
from any fetid pool, though death be in the cup. 

There is no little physical suffering to be borne 
V)y him who shoots tigers in the Terai season ; but 
this is fully compensated for by success and the 
relief that comes with the eventide, when one 
returns to camp. Only a poet of the first order 
(say by the successor of the late poet - laureate, 
Avlien he shall have been chosen) is worthy to 
sing the joys of the delightful twjlight, the long 
cool drink that clears the heavy cobwebs from the 
throat and quells the toi’turlng thirst, and that 
plunge into the dejiths of a tub whose brimming 
watei’ seems to hiss as one’s heated body sinks into 
it. And if that poet sing rajiturously enough of 
the subdued heat of the twilight time, what shall 
be bis song when it liears upon the cool air that 
<lesceuds from the Himalaya after nightfall, com- 
pelling tb(i .shii’t-sleeved diners of the camp to don 
their coats for the conclusion of the banquet ? 
Some minor songster, some mei*e poetaster, might 
chant a poean of praise of the cool night that Ibl- 
loAVS, and tell of the hunters’ revel, which, i)i our 
case, was by no )neans of a rollicking (uder — 
nothing more, indeed, than discussion of that day’s 
doings, future prospects, Shakespeare and the mus- 
ical glasses, tobacco and the occasional peg. One 
year (and I think one year only) Avbist was in- 
cluded in tins post-prandial carousal, but not with 
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any great measure of success : we did not play 
scientific whist. It avjis not alwjv^’S recognisable 
as whist at all, and sometimes the question was 
not so much what were one’s partner’s cards as 
when he would be awake to play them. Poor 
dear Buffalo Smith was especially erratic in his 
game, and especially liable to fall asleep in tbe 
act of revoking or some other heterotlox perform- 
ance. He was a ripe scholar, distinguished among 
scholars as a Fellow of St John’s, Oxford; he was 
a first - rate settlement officer, winning his wiiy 
steadily to thj^ forefront of his service; a good 
sportsman; a man of generous heart and oj)en 
hand, and deft in keeping a long and compli- 
cated whist score, — but he had shortcomings in 
his }»lay of that game, jiarlicidarly when he was 
asleep. 

I do not know why this member of the great 
family of Smiths was distinguished by the pre- 
nomen of Buffalo, except that he had to be dif- 
ferentiated I’rom others of his name somehow, and 
poverty of selection may account for the adoption 
of this style. Smiths in India are generally treated 
in this manner, and 1 have, met or heard of a score 
or so curiously prenomened men of that clan, from 
“Smith of Asia” down to “Cucumber” Smith, .so 
called because it was alleged that he had ne\W 
made the acquaintance of the cucumber until, he 
Avent to the sunny East. 

As for those enjoyable evening meals, whatever 
of luxury appertained to them was Strictly con- 
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fined to the fluids: wines and other liquors we 
had of the h^^t, and these, cooled by swinging 
in a basket packed with wet grass, would have 
satisfied the most exacting; but of the solids, 
Apicius and Lucullus would have thought with 
mild horror. There was a terrible monotony about 
the day-to-day menu which it was impossible to 
avoid, and chicken was the inevitable foundation 
of the banquet, whatever variety might be intro- 
duced in the way of tinnwl provisions, an occa- 
sional joint of mutton, or the s2)oil of our rods 
and guns. 

B\it when I speak in this collective sense about 
rods, I must not be understood to imply that I 
twer caught any fish. That Avas done by better 
masters of the gentle craft aa'Iio Avere out Avitli 
me — by Hume, Gream (then of the 62d), Jacky 
Hills, Jolin Braddon of the 55th, and others. 
They Aveut out in the early morning or late 
evenuig to Avhip the stream close by, Avhen our 
cam]) Avas ui)on the bank of one of the small 
ri\ erH that floAV from the Himalayan snoAvti : they 
brought back into camp goodly suj)})lies of small 
mahseer, running from I lb. to 3 lb., and a spotted 
fish l)elieA'ed to be a tx’out, that averaged about 
i lb. in Aveight : and my only concern A\ ith the 
business Avas to assist in eating the fish they 
caught. In the larger hill-rivers, such as the 
Gagi'a, m’ahseer rivalling in size those of the Indus 
AA'ere to bp caught by trolling Avith a spoon or live 
kiit ; but \ ne\’er saw anybody but myself attempt , 
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to cutcli them, and as a fish did not respond to my 
spooning' in less than five minutes^ I gave it up, 
and took a header into the deep clear stream, 
instead of trying further to get anything out. 
Ice-cold was that water, only just come from its 
source above the snow-line ; and among the boul- 
ders that formed its bed, where tlie shallows were, 
we sank our bottles of many fluids, to extract them, 
thoroughly cooled, when wanted. 

Game constituted an item of our carte, but this 
also became monotonous after a time. Florikan 
(a member of the bustai'd family), highly a])pre- 
ciated by the Iiidian gaurmet when in season, Avas 
out of season in April, May, and June, and so was 
the black partridge. Pea-fowl, that lordly bird 
which, with its tail AA'ide spread, adorns the regal 
and aldennanic board on state occasions, is no 
moi'e to be eaten every day than the plebeian 
tripe or cow-heel. Indian venison and the flesh 
of the Avild pig are only regarded as among things 
edible Avheu there is absolutely nothing else to 
eat ; and j angle -foAvl, the only item of Terai 
game that Avas in season, and also fairly good to 
eat, did not greatly differ from the tame bird, 
the ubicjuitous iMorghi. But our chef overcame 
any difficulty arising out of flavoui’less or too 
flavourful meats by disguising them out of recog- 
nition in a common stew that aa'us kept constantly 
going, and replenished Avith further suppfy of bird 
and beast, and tinned A'^egetables, and sauces, and 
jelly, and wine ; a stew, in fact, thaf had th(} 
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desiraVjle quality of presenting several courses at 
once, and, ill-ftatured people might add, the at- 
tributes of the hog-wash tub. 

Having said so much about our commissariat, 
I will only add that our supplies of bread, fresh 
vegetables, milk (except that of the goats which 
travelled with us), eggs, and butter were uncertain 
as to arrival and the condition in which they 
made their appearance. But who cared ? We 
Av^ere out for shikar, and *the pleasures of the 
table, such as they are, we could afford to post- 
pone until we had returned to civ;ilisation. 

And before leaving the general description of 
our Terai camp, I think some few words should 
be bestowed u})on the scavengers that svere always 
with us and ready for their work, even though, 
far beyond the range of human Ausion, they SAA-ept 
the .skies AAutli their strong pinions in circling 
fliglit. The A’ultures AA'en* our scaA'engers, and 
often only they (for kites and jackals rarely, and 
caiTioii-ci'OAVs only less rarely, shared this duty 
AA’ith them in the Terai), and the AA'ay in Avhicii 
they descended out of space on the instant when 
this AV(Ark AA-^as to hand Avas amongst the in(.)St 
striking features of life thereaAvay. 

Well does the tiger knoAA" the result of leaA'ing 
its kill AV’here the keen and far-reaching eye of the 
A'ulture can detect it. Some people hold by the 
fable that the vulture smells out its prey ; but 
the, tiger iJcnoAvs better than that — knoAvs that if 
its kill be dragged beneath oA*erhanging cover it 
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will be safe fi’onx the vulture, and may be left 
accordingly with confidence. So /does the tiger 
deal with the carcass of cow or deer or what not, 
when the jungle "s adapted to the object of con- 
cealment, and then goes away to sleep oif the 
effects of its first meal from the kill ; but if it 
be not practicable to hide the kill, the tigei' sits 
hard by and watches it, and the vultures swoop 
dow'u upon the branches of the trees that overlook 
the tiger’s shambles, -and sit th(‘re waiting until 
the forest kini>‘ shall be i>;ood enoimh to nutvc* 
aw'ay. That spectacle of many wiltiu'es sealed 
alnu.a' nmtionless on the juiigle trt'os is a hopel’ul 
one to the shikai’i, and he comes to understand 
with tulciable accuracy w'hen it signifies that a 
tiger is close at band : so does his experienced eai* 
detect in a particular note of the carrion-crow and 
chattering of the monkev the wamiim that a ti;*‘e)’ 
or leopard is afoot in tluf immediate neighbour- 
hood. Mole especially is that cry of the mojikey 
a tell-tale one, for tin? Indian crow is a mischievous 
blackgxiard and baljhler, that may be expxjctcd to 
perjure itself at any moment out of .sheei’ cussed- 
ne.ss. Perjury comes cheaper, but not more natur- 
ally, from this bird than from the Indian profes- 
.sional witness, avIjo hangs about the outskirts of 
the courts ready to swear to anything — a mui'der 
that has ixot been coitnnittcd, or an alibi that is 
utterly false — for a remuneration of eight annas 
or less. But I do not know that there is mucji to 
choose between them. 
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Tli(' vulture is seen at its best when a dead 
ti<jfer. brought Rito camp to be skinned, is exposed 
in tlie open. Overhead is a cloudless sky, and not 
.1 bird to be seen in that great void oy human eye. 
The tiger’s body is thi’own from tl ; pad on to the 
ground, and befoi'e the skin has b'*en removed, 
tilt ,'i above one, and always nearing the earth, are 
lh(‘ vultures circling; moving upon Avings that do 
not seem to move ; poising like things of air : now 
1! dozmi of tlnon, in a few mhmtes a score or two, 
.lUtl then a hmiilred strong. Then, wlien the flayed 
carcass of the tiger is left by thosp wlio skinned 
it, tlie. vultur(‘S descend ; down they come like 
reathevt'd tliniiderbolts with a loud rush Oi wings 
iVom out of tla* sky, and from t'ast and west, and 
nortli and soutli. 'I’he very embodiments of poAver 
Avliile they Avliirled .aloft and in their (piick descent 
to earth; jind noAv, as they waddle round that 
carrion lieast, misshapen gliouls, Avhose only appar- 
ent strengtli is that of the raA-eiiing jaws Avhicli 
tear and gorge tlu' tig*'r's flesh, until Avithiu tlie 
hour mniglit of tliat splendid brute remains but a 
clea n-picked skeleton. 

Imlispeiisable to the successful issue of Ttaai 
sport as the line of elephants, is the shikari who 
knows the country — the m.an aa'Iio is acipiainted 
with the tigers’ luumts, their tricks and their 
manners, and Avho, looking at the hdt by 

tiger or jiaiither in river-l)ed or nullah, or eA'en in 
the :ibrest,<^an say with some ilegreo of accuracy 
A\ hat time has elapsed since those footprints Avcre 
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impressed upon the ground, wliat distance the 
animal that made them might be expected to have 
travelled thence, and whei’e, having these matters 
in consideration, it may be looked for with reasonable 
prosjiect of finding it. Shrewdness of observation 
and considerable experience are necessary to the 
acquisition of this branch of woodcraft : a neo])hyte 
will altogether fall to distinguish a tiger’s footprint 
among the leaves that carpet the forest or on 
hardish gnaind ; ancV as to tin* very obvious jntg 
in liver-sand, he will be able to form no opinion 
worth ha\ ing.. that is not patent to everybody. 
When a tiger’s are seen in wet sand and the 
water is yet oozing into tlnnn, the neophyte 
knows that the tiger has just passcid that way, 
as does everybody else; but in the majority of 
instances bo cannot say whether they Avere made 
an hour ago or in the early morning or last night, 
and can de'duce from them no useful information 
Avhatever. 

So is llie exjierienced and intelligent shikari of 
the Terai a man to be obtained as a part of one’s 
establishment, and the two or three local men of 
any reputation in my time bad to be engaged at a 
rate of remuneration that would haA^e been ample 
for half-a-dozen B.A.’s of the C-alcutta University, 

Another reason for the employment of these 
experts arose from th(i fiict that no information 
about tigers or other game could be got out of the 
fcAv people one encountered in that sp^sely popu- 
lated country. In Deoghur every man, of whatever 
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sort or condition, was glad to aid, with information 
or otherwise, him who sought to kill tigers. In 
the Te rai there was to be found, outside one’s 
immediate following, no man of that disposition. 
It has often happened to me, when I have been 
following up a tiger in the forest, to hear the 
tinkle of the cattle - bells, that told of cows or 
buffaloes grazing in an adjacent glade, and I have 
pushed on to wdiere the cattle browsed and the 
cowherd watched or slept, hopeful of khuhhcr; but 
never has the cowherd had information to give or 
a particle of interest to exhil)it ii\ the matter : 
always as supremely indifferent as he ivas ignorant, 
his apathy seemed to say, “ Why ask about Terai 
tigers of me who am a lodger only ? ” A tiger 
might yesterday have killed one of the cattle in 
his charge, might, within the hour, have passed 
b('neath the tree in whose shade he, the coloured 
Tityi'us, lay ; but what of that ? Why because of 
a cow mon^ or less, or a tiger nearer or farther, 
should he allow his thoughts to lie distracted froin 
the practical subjects of chupatties and pice ? And 
because of the difHcvdty of aecpiiring Ichnhher as 
one went from cover to cover, shikaris had to start 
from the camp in the early morning, and scour 
the country round about for pngs and kills. 

As the years wore on I became somewhat in- 
deipendent of these Terai shikaris, — not so much 
because of fhe knowledge and experience I myself 
acquired, as^for the prowess in the Avhole field of 
shikar of Kliooda Buksh, my shikari, factotum. 
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and friend for the last eleven yeai’s of my Indian 
cnreer. I have known a ^ood deal* of many Indian 
natives, from the prince to the nmnlofavush (the 
pariah who looks after the ashes of the fumsral 
pyre and prevents the defunct Hindoo from linger- 
ing on the hanks of tlie sacred rivers). I have 
tried many of them in one sense to find them 
wanting ; I liave tried several in another sense to 
find tliem guilty : hut never did I meet with one 
who, for good British virtues, was comparal^with 
Khooda Buksh. lie would deserve than 

mere passing, allusion in any work, and especially 
does lie deserve it in a bqok that deals with 
sport, for no truer sportsman ever breathed than 
he. And so important a memher of my dvauintla 
pergotKB is he, that 1 shall Iwing him upon my 
stage vitli all the preliminary ceremony of pro- 
logue, <fec., adopted in such cases hy the play- 
wright, Slow music must necessarily he dispensed 
with — Avould also that slow writing may be like- 
wise banished ! 

The Alaharaja of Bulrampoor of that time was 
one of the five loyal talookdars of Oudh — /.(*., one 
of the few who had .stood hy the English in the 
Mutiny of 1857, and had been the recipient of 
many honours and acres by way of reward for his 
support of the British Raj. He was a good shot 
and all-round si^ortsman, who, with a stud of about" 
a hundred elephants and et-ceteras in" proportion, 
lived largely for shikar. He killed h^ tigei;s and 
other game fi-om his howdah, shooting indiffenmtly 
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from either shoulder. He kept huiiting-cheetahs 
to run down tha antelope ; and he went out hawk- 
ing after the manner of the nobles of Northern 
India, and few had better falcons than he. These 
were the pursuits he loved best, save only when 
he could pursue a titled Briton. 

Bulrampoor's partiality for “lord sahibs” pro- 
cured for me the benefit of his society on that 
occasion when Sir William Ffolkes made one of my 
})arty. The Norfolk baronet was the attraction, 
not I ; but I came in for some measure of reflected 
glory — so much, indeed, that his highness volun- 
teei’ed to lend me a complete stud of elephants for 
my next season’s campaign. 

That is exactly what Bulrampoor did to poor 
Thackwell of th(i 5th Lancers, when he (Thackwell) 
was one of a i)arty that had a “ loid saliib ” in it, 
and Thackwell listened and believed, and in the 
following season took a mrinth’s leave in view to 
using the thirty or forty promised elephants for 
tiger-shooting. Chaffey, a brother-officer, who lias 
since commanded the 5tli, accompanied him on 
this expedition, and Khooda Buksh went as his 
shikari. 

When it came to the jioint, Bulramjioor lent 
them one elephant ! and I shall describe later how 
lH^*lent one to me, and Avliat came of tlie riding 
thereof. With that one elephant Thackwell and 
(Jhaffey made no headway as far as tigers were 
concerned, ^nd only when their lea^'^e was about to 
t‘X 2 >ire — whtAi then’ last shooting-day had come-— 
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did a chance of tiger-shooting itself : a tig- 

ress and cnbs were marked down ,in a ravine, and 
after these Thackwell and Chaffey went on foot. 
In that ravine Thackwell saw the tigress, and, fir- 
ing from the bank above, wounded it : the tigress 
cliarged up the slope, and when it reached the top 
Thackwell pulled the trigger of his left barrel, the 
cartridge misfired, and the tigress, unchecked in its 
attack, sprang upon Thackwell, knocked him down, 
and began to maul .liim. Then Khooda Buksli 
showed the I'are courage that was in him : the 
ordinarv native shikari in such a ci'itical situation 

r 

as this might have been cxj)ected to take to his 
heels incontinently, or to climb the nearest tree 
whost! branches w'ere be vend a tiger’s read), and 
from tliat refuge shout for aid. Khooda Buksh did 
not give thought to his own safety, but to his 
master’s peril only : he attacked the tigi'e.ss with a 
stick and l)eat it otf* and the tigress, cowed by his 
dauntless hearing, retreated into the ravine, .slunk 
past the .sjwt where Chaffey was stationed, and 
was killed by Cliaffey there and then. The cubs 
were caiight and presented to the Loudozi Zoo by 
Chaffey. ' 

Thackwell was badly wounded in the arms, but, 
there were good gi-ounds to ho])e, not mortally 
hurt. He was carried in a dho<di to the nearest 
district station (Baraitch), where three doctoi's 
attended him. Two of th<!se three advised that 
one of his arms should be amputated, the third 
l^eld that amputation was unnecessary, and poor 
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Thackwell naturally adopted the view of the min- 
ority. , The tenjptation that way was too great : he 
Avas young, a captain in a cavalry regiment, pas- 
sionately fond of his profession, and of shooting and 
all manly exercises, and to his view the loss of an 
arm meant the loss of many objects of living : so 
did he elect to retain his limbs intact, and take the 
chance that went with that decision. And at first 
it seemed as if he had chosen wisely. Day by day 
he appeared to be nearing comi)lete recovery : he 
had so fat improved that he was able to sit up and 
chat with the friends who surrounded him while he 
smoked his pipe. ; and then, coming" as a surprise 
and shock to those who watched him, an artery 
burst beneath the healing surface of his wounded 
ann, and the bnivo spirit that had done no man 
wrong, nor ever thought or wrought evil, passed 
away. 

Thackwell it Avas Avho told of Khooda Buksh’s 
heroic deliverance of him from that tigress's jaws, 
not tlie brave soul that did the deed. Khooda 
Buksh AA’as iny servant and companion for ’nianA' 
years. He and I used to discuss many things 
relating to shikar, and some few other matters 
that Avere not beyond his somcAvliat restricted 
intellectual horizon ; but he neA’er alluded to tliis 
— not even Avlien he spoke of Thack well's sayings 
and doings, those sacred memories of the master 
he had loved and served so Avell. Very faithful 
Avas he to that lost master : for a year or tAvo 
after *he enured my service he invariably spoke 
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to me of Thackwell as liis sahib. I was then to 
him an outsider, who bj' an accident of the hour 
chanced to be his employer, but I was not the 
master of his affections. I was not his sahib 
then, but I was to become that in the fulness 
of time. 

Before I “describe the virtues of Khooda Buksh, 
I may mention the one failing that I saw in him 
— viz., his imperturbability, or, as I have thought 
it in evil moments, .stolid indiffei‘('iice. He was 
a thorough optimist, to whom whatever was atus 
right, however unsatisfactory it may have been 
to other peoj)]e. If the cart that carried my 
stores overturned in a river and destroyed the 
tea and sugar, or a camel came down with my 
cam]> ecjuipage and smashed everything friable 
therein, he observed the disaster with philosophic 
unconcern, and mishaps that affected himself he 
regarded Avith similar equanimity. In short, he 
carried to an <‘.xasperating extent the generally 
wholesome maxim, in ttrthii.c (‘(jHam .wrvam 
mentnn. 

But he posse.ssed a legion of good qualities to 
set against that one of doubtful merit. He was 
thoroughly truthful ; and truthfulness is not an 
omnipresent virtue in Indo-Aryans. Indeed, to 
some observei's it has appeared so rare, that 
these students of the native character have said 
in the most leisurely manner that *. all Indo - 
Aryans are Hal’S. He was thoroughly honest 
also, and that is more than can be safd for every 
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member of his race. I would have trusted him 
with untold •gpld had the Indian currency per- 
mitted; I did trust him with untold silver — i.e., 
with aU the money that was expended from 
month to month in my establishment, and which, 
because of his inability to write or keep accounts, 
I'emained very much untold. 

That he possessed courage as w'ell as coolness 
of a high order his rescue of Thackwell proved, 
lie had no opportunity of ^jiving such another 
example when with me. He did not, T am glad 
to say, save me from a tiger’s clutches, but I 
have seen him undertake risky tasks that many 
a man might have shirked ; and on two or three 
occasions, wlien he and I were after tiger on 
foot, he sat by my side holding a spare gun "while 
I stood at the cover’s edge wailing for a tiger 
to be beaten out to me. And he Avas true as 
staunch, as faithful as he Avas brave. He did 
not, as I haAX*. shoAvn, take a neAv master to his 
heart at once ; but liaving so taken him, he 
Avould have given life itself in his service.' 

As a sportsnnin, he Avas untiring himself, al- 
though he sometimes Avent A'eiy near to tiring me. 
In camp, it Avas his task to see that the tents, &c., 
which Avent on ahead to the next camping-ground, 
leftf betimes — at 2 A.M. in the Oudh districts — and 
it was no light work to rouse sleepy camp-follow- 
ers for the striking, packing, and loading of tents, 
&c. In the early morning he roused and valeted 
and chota - Iftizried me, and sent me off on tKe .\ 
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march, then packed my sleeping tent, &c., and 

followed. Riding the twelve or fourteen miles of 

my march in an hour and a half, I had time to do 

some work and eat mv breakfast befoi’e Kliooda 

•/ 

Buksli came up. And lie always “ came up smil- 
ing,” and willing, nay, anxious, to start off at once 
to a snipe-jheel, if there were one Avithin reach ; 
and his view as to what was I’eachahle was always 
something more liberal than mine, as 'were his sen- 
timents about trying yet anotliei' likely bit of 
ground '(i Ojily half koss distant, sahib”) Avhen 
the sun Avas Avestering to its fall, and my lips were 
thirsting for ttie kiss of a brimming tankard, llis 
heart aa jis in all sport of Jlieel and jungle ; and 
although h<3 could shoot hiirly Avell himself, he 
most cnjoyeil his sport A'icariously. Ife Avas the 
only one of all the shikaris I have been out Avith 
Avho spoke his mind about my misses ; according 
to the others 1 had never misseil. [f I had bred 
an 18-lb. shot at a titmouse, they Avould have pro- 
nounced it badly hit, albeit that bird continued 
jierched ujion a bough and tAvittered flat denial 
that it Avas touched. But K. B. (as he was fiiniil- 
iarly styled) Avas an honest, perhaps even a .severe, 
critic in this resp<;ct. He would not admit that a 
snipe Avas hit unless it toAvered or fell fortliAAdth, 
and noAv and again a snipe AAOuld sell him by fh^ng 
a couple of hundi’ed yai'ds, ajijiarently uiiAA'ounded, 
and then falling headlong to the ground. 

Unique among natives in many Avays, K. B. was 
UAOst so in the matter of humour. He^was the only 
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native of* iny acquaintance who enjoyed a joke, and 
could perpetrate a hearty British guffaw. The 
educated Bengalis (not the Baboos particularly) 
l)av'e amused me greatly by tales of kazis and 
rajahs and courtiers, in which the vices and weak- 
nesses of the characters were held up to scathing 
ridicule ; but it was the grinx satire that tickled 
me, not the fun or mirth. Those rcicontcxirs were 
more sax’donic than Swift, and had none of the 
great Dean’s lighter touch. There was just a dash 
of mischief in K. B.’s joyousness, and when no 
other joke was forward, he Avas not, superior to a 
practical t)ne. I will give a brace of examples. 

Once upon a time K. B. and I went by rail to 
one of the Oudh stations, and when on our arrival 
he was passing along the station platform a superior 
jiativ*' Ilcing in a first-class compartment beckoned 
to him. K. B. aiqnoached tliat superior |)ei'Son, and 
was asked Avho Avas his sahib (meaning me). K. B. 
could not resist the temptation to administer a snub 
to, and take a rise out of, the inquisitive bahadot)r. 
He affected an air of mystery, and Avhisiiered that 
liis sahib Avas the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

But his better practiced joke — a joke that A\a.s 
practical in a double sense — Avas perpetrated on 
auotlier occasion of our railway travelling. He 
aad*l Avere starting for camp from the Lucknow 
station, and he Avas confronted Avith the difficulty 
of finding rdom for himself and a quantity of stores 
and luggage in a croAA'ded third-class compartment. 
It Avas a physical impossibility to get himself and 
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our belongings into that compartment while all the 
passengers already seated there remained. But 
how were these superfluous travellers * to be I'e- 
moved ? Cajolery addressed to them, or entreaty 
addressed to the station-master, would have fallen 
upon deaf ears. K. B., like a latter-day Wamba, 
grasped the situation and a ham that was among 
the stores in liis charge, rushed into the compart- 
ment, and waving that ham aloft shouted, “ Ha r- 
am ! haram !” (sliante or desecration). As a mat- 
ter of course, every one of K. B.’s co-religionists 
who possessed any religious sense had to fly from 
before that brandished pork, which was anathema 
maranatha to every j)ious Mosllm. There was 
straightway a new Hejira, and K. B. calmly apjiro- 
priated the vacated space for himself and chattels. 

It must be admitted that K. B., good fellow 
as he ■i\'as, had not a sjiark of I'eligious senti- 
ment in him. Nominally a Mahomedan, he 
hafi as little resjject for that creed as for any 
other : he had no prayer - carpet ; he said no 
neniaz; and though a poor Indian of untutored 
mind, he utterly Ijelied Po[)e’s view of him, and 
saw no deity in clouds or heard him in the 
wind. But if be failed in this particular, bo 
entertained a healtby self-resjiect that became 
him well : once only during the many years lhat 
he was with me did 1, in the heat of the moment, 
and when he had Ijeen moi’e than usually philo- 
sophical about some vicissitude, speak to him in 
terms that he resented, and, then quietly but 
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resolutely he resigned his situation. But his 
affection got ^e better of his pride, and after 
absenting himself, , for twelve hours, he let me ,- 
know through another retainer that he desired 
a reconcilm|ion. Had he held out a little longer, 

I should have made the first advance in this 
direction ; as it was, I jumped at the opportu- 
nity he offered, apologised for my misconduct, 
and never offended again. Nor did he presume 
upon this moral victory : he remained the same 
kindly, clieerful, and faithful servant, to the 
time of ray departure from India, when there 
was, a sad parting Imtween us, that left liim 
tearful, and me not altogether dry-eyed. 

And now I will clear my stage for the Maha- 
I’i^ijah of Bulrainjnx)!', by describing my exjjerience 
of Iwrrowing elephants from him. He lent me 
one, as T have said — a howdah animal of toler- 
able character, if only it had been sound; but 
it was not sound : it suffered from chronic lame- 
ness or weakness of one hip -joint, and this 
craziness of limb brought trouble to me. 

I did uot ride that elephant often; I am not 
sure that I rode it more than once. I am only 
certain that I rode it once too oftoi. Anyhow, ■ 
I was mounted upon this beast one day when- 
I came upon the fresh footprints of a fairly large 
tigei’. Those pxigs were near the edge of a 
s\s'amp, wfiich was, for the most part, a long ; 
pond of clear water. In no portion of this mini-;, 
ature lake was there heavy cover, but it we-f! 
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fringed on one side by a narrow striji of high 
grass, in Avliich I hoped to conie^upon the tiger 
Avhose trail I followed. Limited as that cover 
was, iny hope was justified by the absence of 
any other from the environment of the lake, 
whether grass or reed or forest. 

I had not gone far upon those tracks when I saw 
the grass ahead of me wave the signal that a tiger 
was afoot. Then I looked upon that tiger as mine 
— for what could save it ? It could not break 
away on either liand without e.vposing itself to the 
batteries of the three gunners who were after it ; 
it could not get away forward beyond our reach ; 
1 never dreamed that it could break back and so 
escape ; so I pushed on, keen for the triumph that 
I had already discounted, Jacky Hills and Gream 
close following. Again and yet again I saw that 
signal of the waving grass, and might have shot 
the tiger without seeing it ; but why attempt to 
kill my quarry, yet unseen, with a chance shot, 
when in a minute or two it would show itself either 
by flight in the open or by turning in defiance upon 
its pursuer ? S(j, always close behind it, I drove it 
forward into the last pateli of that strip of grass, 
when the alternative was forced upon it to fight 
or fly. It elected for the former, and charged 
straight for my — llulrampoor’s — elephant. I 
had seen nothing of it until it was on my elephant’s 
head, and then, again, I said to myself, this tiger 
is mine. Confident that the result wmukl be such 
as it had been in my previous experiences of this 
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situation, I leaned over the howdah, placed the 
muzzle of my smooth-bore close to the neck of the 
tiger, and pulled the trigger. This was the work 
of two or three seconds; but a performance of 
Bulrampoor’s elephant, which synchronised with 
it, upset all ray calculations, and nearly everything 
tdse of mine then preseiit. The brute of an 
elephant thought fit to draw back from the tiger, 
and in stepping back its game leg gave way, and 
over it went sidelong with a crash, that spread the 
mahout, my shikari, myself, and all my parapher- 
nalia broadcast upon the ground, and a good deal 
distributed us and ours among the legs of elephants 
pushed to the front by my comrades. 

As that crash of matter and fall of elephant 
were exactly timed to the pulling of my trigger, the 
bullet aimed at the tiger’s neck sped harmlessly 
heavenward. Pju'haps that was as well for us, who 
involuntarily l)ecame the tiger’s companions when 
we were all precipitated to earth together. A 
wounded tiger, of malicious nature, might have 
made it very unjdeasant for some of us as we lay 
there unarmed, much shaken, and wholly unfit for 
fight ; but this one was unwounded, and, being 
thrown from the elephant’s head, did not stay to 
imp;i‘ove its acquaintance with us. It made no 
further demonstration of any kind ; perhaps it was 
satisfied Avith a modest victory, and thought it not 
unseemly to march off after a first triumphant , 
round, or discretion may have prevailed over 
valour : be that as it may, the tiger disappeared. 
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And of all the unexpected tilings that may 
hapjien in tiger-shooting, that disappearance Avas, 
I tliink, the most unexpected. The tiger must 
haA-e escaped across the open Avithin fifty yards of 
Jacky Hills and Gream, both of whom, gun in 
hand, looked doAvn from their hoAvdahs upon the 
scene, ready and longing to shoot the beast that 
had so upset th(^ beat. But they looked doA\"n too 
closely : closing in in front of my prostrate form, 
they thought only of shooting the tiger AA’^hen it 
threateiied us fallen ones ; they saAV nothing of it 
— and so tliat» ti^er Avas lost to us. 


f 


i 
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CHAPTER X. 

MIXED SHOOTING IN OUDII. 

fiXIVE — QUAILS — BLACK-nUCK — XEELGHAI — CHUaillALS AND MUCGURS. 

my fifteen 
years in Oudh 
I enjoyed a 
fair amount of 
sport other 
than that of 
the Terai. My 
official duties 
while I was in 
that province 
involved a six months’ tour through the twelve dis- 
tricts into which Oudh was divided, and into every 
portion of them, where there might be an office 
or distillery to inspect or a jheel to shoot over. 
!i^veiy year T rode and drove a distance of about 
aOOO miles ; and tliis nomadic life gave me oppor- 
tunities of visiting all the best sliikar country, 
whatever the distance from my headquarters 
miglit be. Unfortunately for me, I could not 
always ensure being first in the field at every 
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point. It fVe(piently happened tliat other men, 
similarly inclined with myself, arriVed before me, 
and got the first and best of the shooting. These 
rivals sallied forth from every district siidder 
station, many of them from many quartersj,„aud, 
single-handed, I could not cope with them in the 
I’ace ; so Avent the cream of the shooting to them, 
and the skim to me who followed. 

But when fortune Avas good enough to smile 
upon me, 1 made fiiirly good bags of snipe betAveen 
NoA’ember and March Avhile the season lasted. I 
did not expect j:o beat that Kanchra})ara record of 
51|, couple: 20 couple satisfied me, and AA'^hen I 
reached ^0 couple 1 considered that there Avas 
nothing left to aausIi for immediately in the Avay 
of snipe. And very frecpiently I shared the good 
things of the jheel with fri<mds Avho came from 
LucknoAv or elsewhere to join my camp ; and a 
jjo.^jsifde big bag fia* a singh; gun became a A'ery 
modest one ft)r three or four. 

Fairly good quail-sho<.)tiug was to be had in the 
wheat and grain fields, and in dry giuss coA^er of a 
cei’tain kind, from Decemljer to April ; but in this 
brunch of s2)ort the shooter had to compete Avith 
the man of nets — the natiA'e Avho caught the birds 
alive for the quaileri(;s of Anglo-Indians. And one 
may well pardon thf^ purchasers of these netted 
fowl ; for when in the summer solstice the Anglo- 
Indian is a close prisoner Avithin the kus-kus tattled 
walls, and beloAv an ever-swinging punkah ; when 
his eye cannot bear the light of mid-day, and his 
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ja(l(‘cl appetite caiiuot tolerate tlu} gi-ain-fed Jiiuttoii 
or gun-bullocS; beef of his healthier days — the 
quail, round and tender, served in a vine -leaf 
wrapper, comes as an appetising delicacy, and 
saves a man from sheer starvation. The teal 
or wild duck, similarly kept and fattened in a 
tealery, is another possible article of food when the 
hxxurious Anglo - Indian feels that without some 
tremendous tonic he is unequal to the consumption 
of a 1‘oast butterfly -wing. • Oh, they are truly 
a luxurious people, those Anglo-Indians, as so 
many Englishmen believe ! Even \£ they have not 
as everyday incidents of their daily life the plash- 
ing of cool fountains, the waving of fans by ox- 
eyed houris, and otlier delights of the kind com- 
monly credited to thexn, they have quail and teal 
as aforesaid, and the spl.ashing of the water upon 
the tattles, and much disturbance of moistened air 
by waving punkahs, and rheumatism incidental to 
that artificial moisture, and prickly heat, and mos- 
quitoes, and white ants in that final stage of tlieir 
existence wben, rising from the floor on ephemeral 
wings, they knock against and fall upon or into 
eveiything, and shed their wing’s everywhere be- 
fore they perish. All those delectable things, and 
others of much the same sort, are given to the 
Anglo-Indian, and yet he does not understand 
that his life is full of delight and sensuous joys 
(‘Arabian Wights’ passim), and allows thoughts of 
furlough and the decline of the rupee to cast their 
shadow upon him. 
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Tliose white ants, by the way, if not sportive 
themselves, are the cause of sport *co others — the. 
crows and kites, to wit. They are not sagacious 
things, even to the moderate level of the.elephant, 
and in the absence of any restraining instinct they 
often swarm out of their earthen homes’while it is 
yet light ; and wliile they are fluttering ni the a ir 
seeking fot something to knock their heads against, 
the birds of prey assemble, and swooping hither 
and thither among the insect battalions, devour 
them wholesale. This conies by way of just 
retribution to ,the Avhitc ant, in that this insect 
shares Avitli Time the discredit of being edcix 
ro'^Uii. It devours the Ixiams and roof, and walls 
and floor, and mats and furnitui’e of the Indian 
houseliold. It is said to have devoured the rupees 
in a Government collectoratii — that is, the native 
Ireasurer alleged that this had happened when his 
balance in baud showed a considerable deficit. 

<i itoti caiUeti. In Oudh the sportsman 
was satisfied with the moderate liags of quail that 
came to him in the ordinary course. He did not 
resort to the employment of call-birds, as is the, 
fashion of the Punjab, Avhere these decoy-birds ai‘e 
put down overnight to attract all the wild quail 
within earshot. Bags of .50 and 100 brace are the 
consequence of this practice : we in Oudh were 
satisfied with 15 to 30 brace that fell to us hap- 
hazard in the com se of much patient Beating of 
cover, and, after two or three years’ modest shoot- 
ing of this kind, I only shot quail when they rose 
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from my path to a snipe jheel, or when, during the 
last hour of tiJie day, five to ten brace were to be 
got out of the gi’ain- or wheat-fields close to my 
tent. ,,''V ’ ' 

Harei^ black “and grey partridges, and (in the 
Transgogm districts) fiorikan, were occasionally to 
be got in small numbers, and of larger game 
antelope, neelghai, and hog-deer. 

Black-buck (antelope) sliooting I found very 
fascinating for a time. It. is a form of shikar 
that generally exercises all one’s patience and 
.accmacy of hand and eye, and frequently exercises 
all one’s muscles. Native shikaris stalk them from 
behind a cow with eminent success ; but it is not 
given to e^'ery European to he competent to 
manage an Indian cow, and I never tried that 
method. I have shot them from behind my horse, 
with rifle rested upon the saddle, but mostly I 
followed tliem on foot ; and I think the more open 
attack, when made with due caution, is the more 
efficacious. My plan was that of oblique attack. 
When I sighted a black-buck at a distance, 1 
walked straight for it, until it took notice of me 
(say at 200 yards’ distance) ; then I faced slightly 
away from it, and Avalked for a point that lay a 
hundred yards to right or left of it : when for a 
fdw moments it resumed grassing, I made a crab- ,' 
like advance that brought me something nearer to 
it on a diiect line, but always with averted face 
and when the black-buck started, I brought my ,; 
rifle (hitherto held concealed behind me) to the ' 
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present, and fired a snapshot, aimed, for clioice, at 
a point just behind the shoulder. < I found that 
I succeeded better with this snapshooting at a 
running buck than with the more deliberate sight- 
ing of a standing one ; and, at any rate, I suc- 
ceeded so well in my judgment, that I sickened 
myself of black-buck shooting on any large scale. 
I became hlas6 as to this form of sport after killing 
tAveiity-two buck in three consecutive days. I 
might possibly have escaped from this feeling hut 
for the result of the third day of those thr<.‘e ; 
albeit, on the second, suspicion whispered within 
me that T was converting myself into the meat- 
piirveyor I'or the villagers i-ound about. But on 
the evening of that third day, when the carcasses 
of eight black-buck and a doe (killed by a hulhit 
that had first penetrated and killed a buck) — nine 
carcasses in all — were hanging from the branches 
of trees around my tent, I felt thiit I was t'l butcher 
undisguised, and that my slaughtering hand had 
converted that traiKpiil gi-ove into a butcher’s 
shambles. Brom that time out I never made a 
business of j)ursuing them, but shot them only, one 
at a time, when 1 or my followers wanted veni.son. 

And however ardently the Briton’.s longing to 
withfiomething may burn in one’s breast — however 
consequ'4^<^ may “see re<l” — one may well be spared 
satisfied seeing some of the black-buck’s death 
hazard in it' enough Avhen the animal falls dead 
cover, and, when it flies before one 

ing of this kindj^y ill-directed bullets, running on 
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the stumps of those shattered limbs, the sight is 
apt to sicken,, one, and bring shame upon one’s 
handiwork. 

As for neelghai, I was wild to kill one when I 
Avent to Oudh, if only because I had never as much 
as seen one in Deoghur. But A^ery little neelghai 
Avent a long way with me in every sense : as meat 
it Avas only a partial success when none other was 
to be had ; as an object for the rifle it AA’^as only 
preferable to that domestic buffalo Avhich I killed, 
in that it could be killed for nothing; as a creature 
to be ridden down it Avas — when, after its habit, it 
got into heavy tussocky ground and swamp, and 
the thick-groAving reed — distinctly a disaj)poiut- 
ment, and, moreov’er, a disappointment that caused 
mo one or tAvo heavy falls. I gave up neelghai 
after killing tAVO or three of them. 

The animal known as neelghai (or blue coav) in 
Oudh, and deemed by Hindoos of that pi’ovince to 
be sficred, as one of the lx)vine tribe, was knoAAUi 
iji Deoghur as Ghoraroz, and counted by the local 
Hindoos as one of the deer species, AAdiich It was 
laAvful to kill and eat : as a fact it is, I suppose, 
one of the antelopes. This divergence of A'ieAvs, 
entertained by Hindoos of different localitit's, is 
nothing, as an anomaly, compared Avith the A'ary- 
ing treatment extended by Hindooism universally ,, 
to different mombei’s of the bovine kind : on the 
one hand, the veneration for the coav, Avhich makes 
that animal’s life something sacx'ed, and only per- , 
mits of the^ twisting of the venerated creature’s 
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tail; on the other hand, the genei*al practice at 
the Doorjah Poojah, and on othej* occasions, of 
sacrificing buffaloes to the gods by beheading them 
before the altars. 

Among the game (?) that I pemitted , myself to 
shoot, or shoot at, during my wanderings in the 
Oudh districts, were alligators — the ghnmal, or 
long-nosed saurian, whose prey was fish, and the 
muggur, whose prey was man or cow, or any animal 
that it could catch, with fish on fast days. Neither 
of these is of attractive appearance, but I think the 
latter is the most I'epulsive member of the animal 
creation. Of ^he muggiu- it may be said, indeed, 
moii.strit.m honvtuhau infornie; all the epithets 
signifying forms of ugliness may be fairly applied 
to this brute ; shapelessness is the main character- 
istic of its blunt head, the bloated carcass, and 
those legs that, curtailed of their fair proportions, 
are merely llappers. When it lies stretched along 
the ooze or sand of a river bank, or by some stag- 
nant pool, it may well be taken for a hai’mless if 
hideous and veiy dirty log, but it is not harmless 
or as useful as that derelict timber, and its dis- 
position is evil as its body. Yet has that mon- 
strous form something in it which is precious to 
somebody, even as the less ugly toad is said to bear 
a jewel in its head. There is a portion of the inter- 
nal structure of the mugger which is greedily seized 
ujwn by natives as a charm, wheneYer the mugger 
is given over into the native’s hands for autopsy. 

AVheu I corrected the term “shooting” into 
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“ shooting at ” muggurs, I did so advisedly, because 
shooting seemf to convey the idea of bagging the 
creature shot, and this is by no means the ordinary 
result of .^img at an alligator; for, as &r as iny 
experience ' gees, the alligator is never to be seen 
save in the water or on the edge of it, and even 
when it; is ‘lying asleep on a sand or mud bank 
some f^t. froin the water, no bullet that does 
not paralyse ’ it on the instant will prevent it 
from lumbering (the word gliding would convey 
the idea of too graceful movement) into its aque- 
ous home. A bullet in that point where the 
head and body join, and w’here a neck would be if 
this saurian had a neck, will stop an alligator, 
and it is by such a shot that I have killed and 
bagged them. 

Muggurs and ghnm'als, Avith an occasional 
AV'ild goose, were tlie only things I had to shoot 
what time I went down the Ganges in a small 
covered boat to visit certain trade registration 
posts on the Oudh frontier. Alligators abounded 
there : small ones Avero to be seen by the score 
on the churs and sand-pits, and e\"ery noAV and 
then a big one — a inuggur of 1(5 feet, or a gliur- 
rial of 20 feet — was to be observed, generally 
with noses pointed towards the riA^er, and most 
of ‘them doubtless much more AA’ide awake than 'r 
they looked. There, upon the sand, these rep- ' 
tiles l)a8ked in the genial AA^'anuth of a December ' 
n)id-day sun, and there 1 noAv and again killed 
and landed one. 

‘ ^ ’.s 
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But the place for shooting at them was the 
bridge of lx)ats aci’oss the Gogi'a, on the Baraitch 
road, I have stood on that bridge (not at mid- 
liight) and fired at twenty or thirty of them 
within the hour; but always I had to take them 
as they rose out of the depths, and when they 
presented only their heads as targets. Over and 
over again 1 have seen them sink in response 
to my shot, and the clear water of the river 
incarnadined by what might well have been their 
life’s blood ; but only once did I bag one hi that 
way, and then 1 succeeded as a consequence of 
bad shooting. * I hit a ghurrial on the projecting 
jaw insteatl of in the head : instead of sinking 
in the water to die, it emerged upon the bank, 
and there was disposed of by a shot in the 
vital spot. 
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CHAPTER XL 


BECOLLECTIONS OF THE TEEM, 


SPORTING COMPANIONS— SHOOnSG FROM THE HOWDAH— MAHOCTS— 
PADDING TIGERS— A TIGRESS AND THREE CUBS — A MTSTERIODS 
TIGER— SMOOTH-BORE GDNS- JACKY HILLS— HIGHEST RECORD OP 
TIGERS— TIGERS CHARGING ELEPHANTS— A MONSTER PYTHON- THE 
PRESBRVyiTION OP THE TERAI— FOREST FIRES— JUNG BAHADOOR’S 
_EJj^|PPitCATCHrNG CAMP— PETS — THE MONGOOSE — SNAKE AND 
FIGHTING. 


UT the shikar of each 
year from 1863 to 
1876 (save 1869, when 
I was at home on 
sick leave), to which 
I always lohked for- 
ward with the keen- 
est interest and an- 
ticipation of tmjoy- 
ment, was tliat of the 
Terai. Would that I, 
had kept some sort of 
diary in those days, to which I could refer at this ^ 
juncture, for my memory, challenge it as I may^4 
utterly declines to serve me in some pa^*ticulaia; 
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that might be deemed worthy of mention. By a 
process of exhaustive analysis I car. affirm that 
I made thirteen expeditions into that region, 
and I arrive at that positive result ty a process 
which is as simple as exhaustive, for I went to 
the Terai regularly every season ffiom 1863 to 
1876 — save that of 1869, when I was hot in 
India. Then, as I usually spent from four to 
six weeks there, I make f>ut with tolerable accur- 
acy that I gave in the aggi'egate some sixteen 
months to the pursuit of tigers thereaway ; but 
when I try to recall the total number of tigers 
killed on those occasions, I am utterly at a loss. 
I can remember that in 1863 I got ten, and I 
suppose that scoi’e remains indelibly fixed in my 
mind becau.se at the time it seemed to me highly 
satisfactorv’^ for a novice in tlie Terai methods ; 
but I ca?inot fix any total for any subsequent 
year, and can only say in that regard that the 
annual total was more than once below ten, and, 
indeed, as low as five or six. 

Anothei' point as to which my memory will 
hot be jogged to any jmrpose is as to my com- 
panions in some, of tho.se thirteen expeditions. 
Two or three times I went out alone, but even 
as to ten or ele\ en occasions I cannot make up 
my parties ; and in addition to those I have 
already named as my companions of .the Terai, 
I can only think of OJonel M'Beaii,* chief .of 
the Lucknow commissariat, E. J. Lugard, aide-' 
de-camp to the General commanding the Lucknow 
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Division, Westmorland, RE,, and Mitchell (who 
was doing India with Sir William Ffolkes). But 
then some whom I have named were with me 
more than once, — Peters, for instance,* three 
times, aud Jacky Hills even more frequently. 

My memory is green enough, however, when 
I think of the pleasant life and splendid sport 
that it was my good fortune to enjoy so often 
under tho shadow of the ^ Nepal hills; and al- 
though, doubtless, the more agreeable features of 
those jaunts are most piominent in my reminis- 
cences, I can without difficulty recall those that 
may be regarded as drawbacks, aud, having arrayed 
all the disagreeable characteristics before my mind’s 
eye, I should even now lx* glad to encounter them 
all for the sake of oiu* moie month after tiger. 

For many of the minoi trials of Terai spoi’t 
not yet mentioned the ueetUe - itted elephant 
is directly or indirectly lesponsible. Tt i® we.iry 
Avork riding one, AA'hether on ])ad or howdali 
(})<ul - liding being the easier of the tA\o), for 
eight or ten horns at a stretch ; and starting from 
our camp at 10 a.m., it often happened that our 
home-coming Avas delayed till 8 r.Ai. Pei haps 
AA"e had to traAol eight or ten miles to reach the 
SAfcamp whei’c our daj’-’s AA*ork AAas to be com- 
menced. Possibly Ave AAere draA\u aA\ay from 
cam]) by ;a tiger’s trail or something incidental 
to the business in hand Avhich droAe camp out 
of our minds ; or, Avorst of all. it chanced now 
and again that we lost our Avav in the forest. 
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With wliat gruesome import the announcement 
fell upon my ear that the way was lost when, 
being benighted in those trackless forests, we 
Avei*e ten miles from our tents and dinner and 
bed, and some unknown distance from any other 
human habitation ! But our guide would impart 
this intelligence Avith as full a measure of apathy 
as if he had told us that the day was Monday, or 
something equally immaterial. “ Rasta bool gya ” 
(“ I have forgotten the road ”) would he say ; and 
euphonious though that brief sentence be, it 
came ujion one as .sadly discordant Avhen sur- 
rounded on every side by unmeasured miles of 
forest-trees that in their sameness mocked all 
attemj)t at identification, and by their denseness 
of foliage high overhead shut out the light of 
guiding stars. I have spent a night in one of 
those forests, and had an opportunity of learning 
that not going home till morning may on occasion 
be a A'ery painful experience. 

Then tlie liowdah, that bed of Procrustes, in 
which one cjin neither sit nor .stand with any 
approach to reasonable ease, and in which a re- 
cumbent attitude is impossible ! Its advantages 
are — (1) that, standing in it, a man can shoot on 
every side of him : (2) that it is convenient for 
the carriage of the occupant's paraphernalia, — his 
guns on racks on either side ; his ammunition in 
a trough in front ; his other requisites in leathern 
pockets here and there on the sides of tJie machine, 
or, as to that bee -blanket, on his seat: and (3) 
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that in the hiijcler compai-tment an attendant can 
sit or stand to hold a monster umbrella over his 
head, or, when quick loading is required, take 
from his hand the gun just fired and re-charge itA'^ 
Those are the advantages ; otherwise the howdah ^ 
is an abomination. 

The great merit of the pad is its easiness com- 
pared with the howdah ; but seated upon that, 
Avith an attendant, one can only carry a second 
gun and some ammunition ; one can only shoot on 
one side with any effect ; and a lively tiger may 
possibly join the party seated th&-e. This last 
objection to the pad is all the more probable 
by reason of the fact that the sportsman cannot 
shoot all round : for, supposing him to be right- 
handed and only able to shoot from his right 
shoulder, he would be unable, without shifting 
his position on the pad, to fire at a tiger close to 
him on his right hand ; and if he hurriedly at- 
temj)ted to shift his position, he might very well 
fall to the ground, there to try conclusions with 
the tiger. 

These considerations necessitate the employment 

of the howdah, in which it behoves one to stand as 

long as there is any chance of a shot. In my first 

seiVion in the Terai I lost a tiger througli non- 

observance of this ordinance. I had been beat- , 

% 

ing down ,a long water-course in the forest for 
an unconscionable time, as it seemed to me, with- .t 
out seeing the tiger I was after. I had passed 
through the more likely cover in that narrow 
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channel, which, dry as it was at that season, did 
not gi'eatly promise tigers ; and being in very 
patchy grass, I thought I might safely sit down. 
Hardly had I seated myself, when a tiger got uj) 
in front of me, and, Ixjfore I was on foot to deal 
with it, the beast was away in the forest on my 
left, never to be seen again that day. I was alone 
on that occasion ; there was no second gun on the 
alert to make up for my remissiiess ; and so it was 
entirely due to my own inditference that my bag of 
that vear was ten instead of eleven. 

nJ 

Laziness of Irliis sort is palliated, if not excused, 
by the tiring effect of long standing in a how- 
dah. Few howdahs are boarded at the bottom, so 
' as to admit of any choice of foothold, and, even 
' when they are boarded, he who stands in them 
. . finds it expedient, both for general comfort (or 
some apj)roximation thereto) and accuracy of 
shooting, to stand, as a latter-day Colossus, with 
extended limbs and wide-stretched feet that rest 
C (if there can be rest in a howdah) upon the plates 
or foot-frames on either side at the bottom of the 
howdah. 

Then the howdah becomes a positive nuisance 
ax two or three times a-day, or ijerhaps all day long, 
everyhiclining over on one side, until it seems likply 
the carrnle off the elephant. When these symptoms 
guns on rair first appearance (jwssibly half an hour 
a trough in fhs started) a halt is cried, and the whole 
pockets here anae comj)any is enlisted Tbstore the 
or, as to that equilibrium, but mostly in vain ; 
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mostly it is as obdurate as Humpty Dunipty in 
regard to being set up again, and proceeds to cant 
over within five minutes of the operation that 
aimed at its rectification. Another halt, and 
another wrestling with ropes and inexorable fate ; 
another ephemeral balance, and another diversity, 
and so da capo until the inevitable final step, when 
a man hangs on to the upper side of the howdah as 
a compensatory balance, and stops there. Some- , 
times two men are required ‘for this service, when 
they are siiggestive of those footmen who hung 
on at the back of the state coaqh of the early 
Georgian era. 

And this erratic conduct on the howdah’s part is 
encouraged by the elej)hant’s action when labouring 
through heavy swam|). Wlien the elephant is up 
to its gii'ths in tenacious mud, it heels over on its 
right side to extricate its left hind-leg, and that 
gymnastic effort being completed, heels over on its 
left side to get its right hind-leg clear : so it rolls 
heavily from side to side, like a Channel steamer ^ 
in a choppy sea, with frequent disai'rangement of 
its gear. The effect upon its passengers may be 
left to the imagination ; but, in order to 2)ile up 
the agony of the situation, I may .add that some- 
tinies one or more tigers may be skix*mishing around 
the swamp-disabled elephant, and much more on a 
level with the riders of that animal than would be 
the case on firmer ground. But any disadvantage Iv 
arising from this, and from any unusual difficult^ 
of shooting, must regarded as fully compensa te^ 
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by the elephant’s inability to bolt. As for shoot- 
ing from an elephant, there is, in my opinion, bxit 
one Avay of doing this — viz., to sight one’s object 
clearl}’, let the eye direct the hand in levelling the 
gun or rifle, without looking at sights or barrels, 
and pull the trigger on the instsint that the weapon 
touches the shoulder. It is impossible to take de- 
liberate aim at anything from an elephant, because 
that beast is never .still by any chance : even when 
it is standing at halt fhere is about it a continuous 
motion — a sort of ground-swell — Avhich is just as 
certain a hindriiince of a long aim as the rougher 
jolting that charactei'ises its lumbering progress. 

Lastly, as connected with the trials of the fle.sh 
and temper that come with elephants, let me say 
' a word for (I mean against) the mahouts. Many 
natives Avith whom the Anglo-Indian has to do are 
aggi’avatiug, more esjjecially in the hot Aveather. 
The punkahwallah Avho, on a sultry night of Jxuie, 
haA'ing clutched the punkah I’ope Avith his toe, 
^stretches himself out at length in the verandah, 
and, lulled by the vain imagining that so he„jwill 
pull the punkali, goes to sleep, is of this class ; so 
is the cook Avho strains his master’s soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth or some more obnox- 
ious medium ; so, too, is the bearer, or other cug- 
todian of a ma.ster’s jAroperty, Avho, in regard to 
some indispensable chattel lost within the last 
tAvelve hours, swears by all his gods that no such 
chattel ever existed, or that it was satisfactorily 
fhsposed of. years ago, — all these people, and others 
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of. their kind, are very irritating at times, but 
none of them so persistently so as mahouts of an 
inferior class. 

Some elephant-drivel’s take an interest in their 
work, even in the task of beating tigers out 
of their lairs, but they are the minority. The 
majority are inspired by the one ruling idea of 
shirking all work that can any way be avoided. 
Because it is less toilsome to sit on the pad and 
drive with a casual touch of* their heel, they will 
sit there, although they lose all control over their 
elephants that they jiossess when, sitting on the 
neck with their feet in the stirrups and their 
knees pressed against the elephant’s ears, they 
urge their mounts forward. Because it is less 
troublesome to spend the day without encounter- 
ing a tiger, they will break line at the most 
important junctm-e, and possibly allow a tiger to 
head back and escape when a few minutes more 
of persistent effort in close line would have seen 
tlnit tiger driven into the open and probably 
killed. Because it is easier driving in the light 
cover where the tiger may not be expected, they 
will scrupulously avoid the denser patches in 
which it should be looked for. And for these 
ainl other reasons, the ttisk of controlling these 
undisciplined, men — keeping them in something 
like an effective line and getting them to beat 
in likely places — is one of frequent strain and 
travail that may well try the most Job -like ' 
patience and drive the meekest of masters to 
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objurgation. I always endeavoured on tliese ox- 
peditions to enlist the sympathies of the mahouts 
ill my cause — to give a co-operative tinge to it, 
by the promise of so much per tiger head in 
addition to the ordinary buLsheesh ; but this did 
not seem to afiiect their conduct in the slightest 
degree. 

And as to any risk to be run, the mahout who 
sits in his iiroper place on tlie elephant’s neck 
is a good deal safer •than appearances might lead 
one to imagine. As long as his elephant keeps 
upon its feet Jie is secure enough : a ti^r cannot 
reach him from the front over the elephant’s 
head, or oi'dinarily on either flank, because the 
elephant's ears cover his legs. It is tnie that 
one of Yule’s mahouts had his leg smashed by a 
tiger that chaiged from behind his elephant’s 
shoulder, and caught his leg when the elephant’s 
ear flapped forward for an instant ; but this was 
a quite unique incident, as flir as my experience 
is coucerru'd, and T know of no other exception 
to the gmieral rule above laid down. 

When, in s})ite of many olistacles presented by 
elephants and mahouts, a tiger is killed, there 
3’’et remains a difticulty to be coped with — viz., 
that of padding the tiger. There lies the beaT|ti- 
ful monarch of the forest shorn of that mighty 
strength that animated him an hour ago, and 
harmless now as the bleating lamb: a or 

some such missile has been thrown j^Ijion the 
stretched-out body, and the dull thiid iit made 
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upon the coipse was unattended by any souiid' 
from, or motion of, that stricken form. It is 
dead ; and, in order that it may be stripped of 
its black-barred robe, it has to be carried into 
camp upon one of the pad elephants, — so now 
descepd frojn your elephants, you mahouts and 
attendants of, the more stalwart sort, and pad 
that tiger. 

Hoc opus, hie labor est. A full-giown male tiger 
retjuires a good deal of lifting. I have seen four- 
teen men putting thefr shoulders to this work, or 
2 )retending. to do so, without immediately placing 
the tiger high enough for the two or three men 
mounted on the pad to secure it. I remember 
liow, with one of these larger brutes, Greani, the 
athlete, and Jacky Hills, the robust, and 1 were 
ja’omiuent among the workers, and how, taking up 
my j)osition on the j)ad, 1 hauled vigorously upon 
the ro 2 )e wliich aa'c had passed round the tiger, and 
continuing to haul with too jwrsisteut vigour when 
the tiger had slipj)ed from the noose 1 hauled upon, 
went over heiidlong* on the off-side ; and eveji now 
I can I’ecall the heat of that ojjeration. 

When one comes to lifting a dead tiger, one be- 
comes fully aware of its weight ; so does one arrive 
at due ajpreciation of its strength after once feel- 
ing «that fore-arm, which is one splendid mass of 
steel-like muscle. Then one undei-stands how the 
tiger ill his. prime can throw a bullock over its 
shoulder Mid canter away with it. Then, too, one 
may well come tb pooh-pooh the claim of the lion to , 
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be styled the king of beasts. But however interest- 
ing may be the study of the tiger in this particular 
phase once or so, it palls after a time : lifting it is 
peculiarly hard and hot work, and it is dirty work 
also, and is sometimes made particularly exaspera- 
ting by the Idches of the elephant selected for the 
carriage of the tiger. For that intelligent beast is 
required to kneel to receive its freight, and to 
kneel long enough to allow that freight to be 
hoisted on to the pad and fastened there ; and, as 
often as not, it will rise at the critical moment, 
just when the tiger has been raised to the edge of 
the pad, and fumble the tiger and .some of its lifters 
on to the ground, and so bring about the statua 
quo a life. The elephant has wonderful shrewdness 
in some iitterly useless directions. It will, for 
example, pick uj) a pin with its trunk, and, I dare- 
say, with sufficient encouragement would swallow 
the pin, and convert its interior economy into a 
pin-cusliiou ; but 1 have never known one direct 
its talents to the simplificjition of tiger- padding, 
although 1 have seen many devote their minds and 
bodies to the unnecessary duty of adding to the 
difficulties of that operation. 

And when at last the tiger is padded, the ele- 
phant has to be T’eckoued with ; for as likely as not 
it will for the next hour or so, after seeing that 
tiger hoisted and tied, imagine tigers in everything 
it sees and every sound it hem's. It is yrell at such 
a time to approach an elephant with , considerable 
caution, and from the front, lest it makli’Itself dis- 
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agreeable. Poor K. B. found this out on one occa- 
sion, when, a^feer helping to pad a tiger, he ran 
after my elephant to mount by the tail; for the 
elephant, hearing him coming from the rear, neces- 
sarily assumed that he was a tiger, and kicked out 
at him with such force and precision as sent him 
flying for some yards. 

This tiger-padding was such a nuisance to my 
mind, that when I could have my own way and it 
wjis practicable, I left a man with a spare elephant 
behind to remove the skin and bring it into 
camp, leaving the cai'cass Avhere it fell. 

The shikari who hunts the tiger in the Terai has 
to be prepared for many blank days — not a few 
days, indeed, so blank that not a shot is fired ; for 
while there is any chance of a tiger in the neigh- 
bourhood the signal to shoot at anything is with- 
held. Many such days have I spent in driving 
through swamp or stretches of dry grass, or the 
broken cover of forest -glades and nullahs, w’lien 
sambhur with magnificent heads and fine horned 
cheetul have got up at my elephant’s feet to tempt 
me ; and the black partridge and ju)igle fowl ha^'e 
flaunted around me to beguile ; and at every turn 
game seemed plentiful as never they were in the 
most favoured spot when 1 might shoot at them. 
On* many a day have I resisted these temptations 
with a stoicism, that would have set up a dozen 
of those oljl-time philosophers with St Anthony 
thrown in, and without any reward in the shape 
of tiger or psinther. From before noon till night- 
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fall I have pounded along through every sort of 
cover, always hoping, hut hoping vajnly, and never 
once relaxing the iron I'ule, “cease firing.” 

Very curious are the chalnces of tiger-shooting 
sometimes. In my fii'st season in the Tei‘ai, 
Lugarjjl and I marched, shooting as w'c Avent, 
for a camping -ground on the edge of a swamp 
wherein timers had been often found. We reached 
our tents in tlie evening, and ill tidings, alwa^'^s 
(piick of travel, met us before Ave descended 
from our (dephaiits. The NaAvab Musumudowla 
(uncle of the ex - king of Oudh) had that day 
beaten our SAVamj) thoroughly, and got nothing. 
It Avas melancholy neAvs, and a poor appetiser 
for our dinner. But when ' the next day dawned 
there avus notlnhig for it but to tiy that SAvamj) 
again, on the off-chance that the tiger which had 
not come into it yesterday might be there to-day ; 
and so, after breakfast, and an hour or tAV O of office 
AAojk for me, Ave started. The SAvamp was as to 
th(! greater jiart clear water, surrounded on three 
sides by open country; but along the edge next to 
the foj'est tliere Avas a strip of heavy grass, and 
that Ave beat from end to end Avithout a glimpse of 
tiger. Then, acting upon information received (as 
the mysteiioiis ])olice-constable observes), I formf'd 
the elephants into a crescent-line and made a oast 
through the jungle that aimed at Jbeating doAvn a 
cei'tain nullah towards the swamp. It, was ^ot a 
A'ery hopeful business, for up in the forest . a tiger 
Avhen started may just as well go xme wja.y as 
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another. There was, however, the possibility 
that the thihk grass that was Mauding in the 
nullah might t<#na,pt a tiger to 6eek shelter there, 
and that possibility resolved itself into a certainty. 
There was a tiger in it : more than that, there were.i.j^ 
four tigers in it, all of which were driven out intO;l' 
a comparatively clear space, where cover of any . 
kind was slight and scattered. Four — a tigi’ess, 

and three cubs more than half grown. How the 
tigress got away immediately upon our sighting it 
I cannot say now, any more than I could then. It 
was as phenomenal an object to n^e as was young 
Joe Willet to his father. I looked at it, and there 
it was ; and I looked at it again, and there it wasn’t. 
Nor can I understand why it so promptly deserted 
its offspring — for mostly a tigi'ess will fight for its 
cubs as long as they are with their mother, even 
tliough they bo fully grown. But the maternal 
instinct was weak iji that tigi’ess : clannishness it 
felt nothing of. It disliked the situation, and left 
the scene and the cubs before a shot could be fired 
at it. The cubs did what they could to make things 
lively; they never attempted to follow their mother, 
but sought with creditable courage to defend their 
ground. Charging an elephant here and there, 
they fought while life and strength were in them, 
aifd died with their faces to the foe. That day 
•my ^record of two tigers was broken, and one of ' 
three substituted. 

Again, in that same season, it happened that 
WestmorlaAd and I were encamped by the edge 
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'1 the same swamp, and Avhile we were making 

rely iweparations for a start, Masumudowla’s 
host descended and 1--* 

it. They beat it in .md not a shot was 

^ vai 

fired by their party to rouse the forest echoes 
or the forest king ; so Musiimudowla came and 
went, he and his, ami we watched his line of 
elephants until, tigerh'ss, they disappeared from 
vie^^'. What was to be done ? As we were theu-e 
primarily to try tliat swamp, it was evident tliat 
we ought to give time to any tiger that might be 
of a mind to come* down out of the forest ; so we 
gave time and delayed our start. Then we started, 
and Avheu three -fourths of the cover had Ix'en 
beaten a tiger was seen moving ahead of us. It 
was going for the forest as fast as it could, but I 
managed to head it off, and itiside of Ji hundred 
yards it stood at bay. One shot full in the chest 
killed it — a fine male tiger, too heavy for rapid 
flight through the thick grass, and too summarily 
disjjosed of to give it a chaiice of fighting. So had 
that swamp given to me four tigers in the year, 
and of the remaining six, three were killed one by 
one on three separate occiisions in another swamp. 

I have mentimied how I lost a tiger during that 
first expedition, as the c«jnsequence of being seated 
in my howdah when 1 shouhl have been standiitg. 
Some years later 1 lost anothtir through a misfire 
of my gun. Those tigers that I might have shot, 
but did not, naturally dwell in my mind more 
fixedly than any of those I killed ; aftd the two 
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just referred to, and that one which upset Buh’am- 
podr’s elephant, have always been remembered by 
me as the largest by far, of their species. 

There was something else to think of in respect 
of that tiger which a misfire lost to me. It was 
said by local authorities to be a creature of infinite 
wariness — almost, I may say, of mystery. Rumour 
had it that no strategy would avail against the 
cunning of this beast, and so, when I set out for 
its i)articular haunt, I w'as'put very much upon 
my mettle, and brought all my mind to bear upon 
tlic method of attack. Its favourite lair was at 
the junction of a large swamp with a strip of 
liea^y gi’ass cover and a nullah that rjin at right 
angles to it. The forest came down to the edge 
of the swamp everywhere, save along the valley 
through which the }mllah meandered, and unless 
the tiger made for the cl(*ar watei‘ of the swamp, 
it was bound to take a line for the forest, either 
uj) the grass cover or more directly. 

I laid my plans with infinite care : Peters, Shij)- 
ton. Smith, and Maunsell I posted on ever}-^ line 
of retreat, save that by which I approached the 
swamp from the finest. I emerged with half-a- 
dozen elephants in line exactly at the right point, 
and immediately saw the tiger move from the 
swamp edge up the grass valley, that promised 
now to be the valley of death for it. I pushed on 
after it, full of confidence, and after a burst of a 
hundred yards or so, saw it just below me : thei’e 
it was in a place where there was no cover to con- 
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ceal it ; missing it was an impossibility. It was 
hardly probable that, being hit, it would move 
twenty yards farther, though it might make a 
fight here or there about this spot. Presto ! the 
trigger was pulled ; there was no report ,' before I 
could try the left barrel the tiger was gone : then 
a shot or twt) came from Maunsell at the head of 
the valley, and the tiger was aAvay into the forest. 

When a tiger Avas killed in this swamp in 
the folloAving year, it aa’SS assumed that it Avas 
this one, and that Maunsell had hit it, be- 
cause there avas a bullet-hole in the tiger’s ear. 
But AA’hen that crafty tiger, faA^oured by for- 
tune, esciij)ed from bejieath my gun, and from 
before the guns of my companions, there yet 
remain«‘d Aiiitried a considerabh^ portion of the 
swam}) in Avhich it had l)een found. To deal 
with this in the most etfectiA’^e manner, I formed 
a line Avhich should SAveep through a long stretch 
of forest, niid, enuaging at the far end of the 
SAvaraj), dfive into tlie ojjcn any four-footed ani- 
mal that fi?ll in our AViiy. It Avas possible, I 
thought, that tla? tiger Ave had just lost might 
be so circumA'ented, or, if not that, then another. 
Smith I posted as “ stop ” in the open on the 
far side of the swamp, and he AA'as sent off to 
his j)ost by way of the chord before we started 
with the line by Avay of the arc. Then we dived ' 
into the labyrinth of trees and ^ undergrowth, ■ 
Shipton at the end of the line farthest .away 
fr< Jin the swamp and somewhat ahead of the rest ^ 
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of US, SO that he should, "when the proper time 
arrived, debouch Upon the open as a second 
stop. Smith, left there to solitude and his own 
reflections, might well have thought that tiger- 
shooting, .'as I was conducting it then, was a 
snare and a delusion. For about an hour he*' 
neither , saw nor heard anything of us : during' 
all that time no gun-shot came from the forest 
to bid him hope that a tiger w'as afoot or give 
him assurance that we were* yet in the neighbour- 
hood. Then he saw the elephants emerge from 
among the trees, spread acro.ss .the grass and 
reed cover of the swamp at its far end, and beat 
with crescent line towards liim. Not long had 
he now to wait in uncertainty as to the nature 
of our sport. AVhen the line was yet some eighty 
yards from his post a tiger bi’oke immediately 
in front of him, and was neatly — too neatly — 
killed with one shot. So did it cojne about that 
he Avho saw nothing of the beat, in the sense 
of taking part in it, shot the tiger, and .we who 
saAV all the beat, saw nothing of the tiger until 
it lay stretched dead ujwn the ground before 
the elephant of the more fortunate stop. But, 
after all, I believe that I found quite as much 
j)leasure in tlie successful crowning of my tactical 
e^orts by another, as I should had I killed that 
tiger myself. Mine was the glory of putting 
Smith in* the right place, and so beating over 
a mile or two of country that the tiger was 
driven out in front of him as I had designed. This 
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second tigei' of that swamp was, like that which 
escaped, a male, but younger and of less massive 
proportions than the first, 

I have spoken of my preference for a smooth- 
bore as the weapon with which tigers are most 
eflPectively dealt with at close quarters. I shall 
now give an illustration in jioint. It happened 
one afternoon that, as Jacky Hills, Combe, Ben- 
son, and T were returning to our camp after a 
blank day, we sighted a tiger quietly strolling 
across a plain ahead of us. Tliere was in'? cover 
on the plain ejccept a few scattered bushes, none 
of which would have effectually screened anything 
larger than a hare ; but half a mile beyond, a 
small hill rose u 2 ^>'opos of nothing out of the 
plain, and on that hill and round it there was 
shelter for bigger game. The tiger, catching sight 
of us immediately after we viewed it, made for 
the hill at an amble. We ])ursued at the best 
pace of A\hich an elejihant is capable when it 
isn’t bolting — my companions following it in 
a direct line, 1 making for the right, where the 
hiU sloiied into tall grass cover. I chose my 
line wisely; for the tiger, avoiding the steeper 
portion of the hill, and scared by those who 
followed in his track, came out upon a low un- 
wooded spur on my side, and gave me an 80- 
yard shot. For this shot I used a light rifle 
jj\iput the size of a carbine, and hit the tiger hard, 
fi^hiptii^hind the shoulder ; but no second shot 
from to me then, for the tiger rolled 
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over on the farther side of the spur into a patch 
of long grass that screened it from sight. Then, 
my companions having come up, we invested the 
cover, drove the tiger to bay, and killed it. I 
think all four., of us fired at it then, certainly 
three of us did, and lo ! when we came to examine 
the dead animal there were but two bullet-holes — 
one of my rifle-shot, the other full in and not 
behind the shoulder, which had to be credited 
to one of us four. It wal? appai'ent that only 
one of us had dealt the tiger its death-woimd. 
Two or three must have missed it. But the 
rpiestion was, Who had hit it ? 

Jacky Hills promptly decided that it could only 
l)e he who should bear this jiahn. “ There is no 
other Aveapon in camp save my express,” he said, 

“ that coAild so haA’e smashed the shoulder and 
summarily killed the tigei*.” He confidently anti- 
cipated the A^erdict that should be giA-^en upon the 
inquest, and Ave postponed argument until after 
the post-mortem. We Avere still seated at dinner, 
while K. B. directed the autopsy, Avith special 
instructions from Hills to look for pieces of a 
shattered copper tube in the carcass. We had 
just lighted our pipes, when K. B. came to us with 
his report, and that report gaA'e unequiA’ocal con- 
tradiction to Jacky’s theory. No co])per tubing 
had been found anywhere in the tiger; but in the 
ghastly shoulder wound they had come upon a 
flattened spherical bullet, and the only spherical , i 
bullet fired Avas that of my smooth-bore, a very^ - 
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old friend, with barrels worn to the thinness of 
notepaper. 

Not but that Hills’ express was on ‘occasion 
effective enough, with his accurate eye and hand 
to direct it. I pai-ticularly rem^ber how he 
killed a tiger with one shot, and that a very 
long one for tiger - shooting, say 1 50 yards or 
more. His express rolled the tiger over like a 
rabbit. 

Hills, as became *an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, brouglit a certain amount of science 
to bear upon our Terai expedition. He reported 
to somebody (1 think his gunsmith) upon the 
behaviour of his express and ammunition, and he 
devoted himself at odd times to the preparation of 
a sketch-mu}) that should have been a perennial 
jo}^ to him, inasmuch as, by frequent alteration of 
its topography, lie was continually inqiroving it as 
a woik of ai-t, if not as a guide. In that vai’iable 
chart the many namele-ss .swamps and lakes and 
camping-grounds of the Terai were differentiated 
by a nomenclature that ivas of a historical turn. 
That chart was a diaiy of events as ivell as a 
record of localities. 

My highest record of tigers killed in one lieat 
was four, and that was achieved when I was the 
only shooter present, and had no companion to 
act as stop in Hank or ll’out or rear, or protect 
any but the one point that I commanded. From 
the khuhbev (intelligence) that had been brought 
^in there was every reason to believe that two or 
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three tigers might be put up either in a long 
narrow stretch* of tree and reed and cane jungle 
in the forest, or in the grass cover of a light 
swamp which, continuing the former, extended 
into the open ^pntry. Obviously, the course to 
be adopted was to carefully beat the forest strip 
into the open grass, so that any tigers in the 
former might be sent forward into the latter, 
where I might reasonably expect to give a good 
account of them. Of course, if they broke right or 
left of the line, and took to the forest, they would 
be irretrievably lost ; and in view of circumvent- 
iniX a flank movement of that sort, I posted shi- 
kai'is ou high trees ou either side, A\’ith instructions 
to shout at any tiger that headed their way. It 
was questionable Avliether this shouting would have 
had the desired effect ; but, at all events, the 
chances were in favour of niy scouts seeing the 
tigers escaping into the forest, and letting me 
know the Avox'st betimes. 

Then I formed line to beat the jungle, and as 
the jungle abounded in cane as Avell as sundry 
other thorny flora, I took the centre, so that I 
could the better see that the line was kejit; so, 
also, that my example might encourage the ma- 
houts on either hand to force their way through 
the heaviest patches. Then followed a bad half- 
hour, during which my time was fully occupied ; 
in objurgation and entreaty addressed to the ma-./ 
houts, and tearing my way through intt^rlaced y 
sprays and' branches that bristled with counties^. 
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hai’bs. There are British hoys who have realised 
that the cane can be painful in ‘its application, 
but the}’’ only know it in its dried state, when 
freed from the fish-hook-like thorns that grow 
niion it when it ti'ails its long stems about its 
forest haunt. In its natural state it seizes upon 
the man v’ho comes in contact with it, and rends 
his flesh and liis clothes, even though the latter 
be an ordinary thom-resisting material such as 
I used to wear. ()ii this occasion there was a 
good deal of rending after this fashion ; but if 
our line! was not mathematically correct, it hap- 
pily did not become wholly disorganised, and so 
we SArept along until moi’e than three-fourths of 
that cane-ln-ake had l)een traversed. As yet, no 
scout to right or left had sigJvalled the “ gone 
away.” Then I came upon fre.sh footprints in the 
moist earth that told of a tiger afoot, and heading 
for the grass cover, as had been designed. Noav 
I began to look ce.nfidently for an intervicAV with 
at least this one tiger, and, .spurting the line 
through as much of the forest cover as inter- 
vened, we came out upon the open with every 
reason to l)elieve that a tiger was in the grass 
that fronted us. liallyiiig tlie line so as to sweep 
this cover from side to side, I started. There was 
no fussuntl to disconcert my plans. There was 
every chance of that tiger holding to the grass, 
if I could only intercept its retreat by the way 
it had come there. It might very well break 
back, but would hardly take to the open on ahead 
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or on either hand ; so I looked to the organisa- 
tion of tlie liiAi, and took up my position in the 
centi'e of it. Then forward, the thirty elephants 
making thirty tracks in the long grass as nearly 
pai'allel as could be managed, and, after five min- 
utes’ steady advance, a tiger afoot within twenty 
yards of me. The waving grass told me so much, 
although the tiger that caused the motion remained 
unseen. But scarcely had I realised this when it 
became obvious that more tigers than one were 
making the grass wave above their paths. Two 
there were certaiidy, possibly three.^ Then I felt 
that I had my work cut out, and must be prompt 
of action. I did not wait until one of the tigers 
showed itself : I fii’ed at the nearest of them, or 
at the spot where the long gi’ass said it was, and 
fired with efiect. For a moment it seemed as if 
the gi'ass swarmed with tigei's. That at which I 
had fired blundered forward and away from me, 
evidently hard hit; another charged for the ele- 
phant, a tusker, next to that I rode ; and two 
others seemed to threaten an attack upon different 
points of my line. All was hubbub and commo- 
tion ; elephants trumpeted, and prepared for im- 
mediate and precipitate flight. Fortunately my 
elephant (whicli was unattacked) vStood ivasonably 
firm, and enabled me to turn the tide of battle. 
The tiger, or I should say tigress, that charged 
the tusker', I dropped before it brought its charge 
home : then I went for the two nearly full-grown 
cubs that were careering hither and thither in 
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a lost sort of way, albeit they drove the ele- 
phants before them. Those I settled with three 
or four shots, and then T re-formed my line, and 
followed the trail of the first tiger; but not far 
had we to go in pursuit of it. There, within a 
hundred yards of the spot where it had received 
my first shot, it lay in the throes of death. So 
were the four — the Avhole family — killed in what 
was indeed a mmivais quart d'hcure for them. It 
took very much longer to pad them. 

As regards a tiger’s charge upon a line of ele- 
phants, it was a matter of frequent observatio)i in 
my exjiericnces that a tigei* would, as a rule, select 
a tusker for this pmpose when another selection 
was not forced upon it. I suppose that the white 
tusks make tlieir v'earer prominejit among his 
fellows, and so distract the tiger’s attrition from 
the untusked aniniaLs. It is also noticeable that 
tigex's, Avhen roused in detached or semi-detached 
covers sucii as 1 have describxHl above, will fre- 
quently hold to their ground after being disturbed, 
with expail obstinacy and stupidity. At such 
times they will as likely as not break through or 
charge a line of ehqjhants over and ovei‘ again 
rather than take to their heels, and the only 
explanation that I can find for this imbecile 
behaviour is that tliey havt< l){;en caught najiping, 
and, as it were, have got out of bed on the wrong 
and unreasoning side. ' 

But the shikari jxrofits by the tiger’s unreason. 
Hume and his two companions of the 55th may 
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remember how, in about the last beat of our ex- 
pedition of 18^8, we killed either two or three 
tigers in cover such as this ; and Peters will not 
have forgotten the last tiger that was killed when 
he and I were out early in the season of 1876 — 
killed as it was through its stubborn attachment 
to the cover in which we found it. 

And there was no adequate reason for that 
tigei-’s objection to move on. The stretch of grass 
in which we found it was of such extent that a 
tiger could easily liave emerged from it into the 
oj)en at several points Avithout being observed, or 
it could have retreated by Avay of a blind nullah 
tljat ran athwart the cover. Nor was there any 
consideration of the sun’s heat to bid the tiger 
pause, for it was on a February day, or early day 
of March, we found it, when yet awhile there was 
no whisper in the air of that j^assionate wannth 
which should embrace all North-West India in tAvo 
months’ time. 

> In fact, all the ordinary chances favoured, that 
tiger. The Aveather avjis cool ; the nullah aa’us a 
covered Avay to a sanctuary. The area of thick 
grass cover Avas equal to a beating capacity of 
fifty elephants at least, and aa'o had se\'t‘n. Good 
strategy, and, still moi’e, good luck, turned the 
scftle in our favour. 

It was only upon the off-chance of finding a 
tiger that* Ave had attacked that broad plain of 
grass ; no khuhber had led us there any more than 
to any other, locality ; no footprints guided us or 
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bade \is hope : there was the high grass in whlcli 
tigers are sometbnes found, and nii^’ht be this time 
come upon, and so we entered it, our line of seven 
elephants making a I'idiculously inadecpuite shoAv 
as it spread itself out to do the work of seven 
times seven. 

Not far had Ave advanct'd in tliis skeleton forma- 
tion Avhen an eleidiant trumpeted : not that it liad 
seen the tiger yet uAvhile perhnps, hut because it 
had smelt a tiger just ahead, where a cow not 
long since killed lav stretched upon the ground. 
Clearly a tiger had ])eon liere veiy reccaitly, and 
the certainty of this cheered us on our way. Ihit 
no amount of cheering could give such solidity to 
OAir line of s(/ven elephants as Avould ejisure the 
tiger being kept in front of us, if it was minded to 
hrenk hack tln-ough our scatteii'd units. We did 
our Ijest to cover the ground, the mahouts working 
Avith some approach to earnestness ; and when Ave 
had advanced with infinite caution about a hundred 
yai'ils beyond the “ kill,” A\ e Avmo rewarded by 
the A’iew-hallou that told us the tiger aavis afoot, 
and, so far, ahead of \is. But it was noAvhere near 
Peters oi* myself, and did not remain in fi ont of us 
any longer than suited its cojivenience. When Ave 
Avere uearitjg the end of the heavy cover the tiger 
turned and wcmt thi-ough our line, still unseen‘by 
us who hoped to shoot it ; and then foj- about an 
hour the beast dodged us bickwards arid forwards 
through the cover, giving no chance to cither of 
the guns, and never, I believe, showihg itself to 
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anybody. And thus, evasive, cowardly to the last, 
it died when it ’was making for the Jiullah, where- 
by, in all probability, safety and freedom were to 
be won. liUckily, I was guided by signs made by 
mahouts to the left of our line when the tiger 
headed nullahwards, and was in time to intercept 
it. There, some ten yards from me, and about the 
same distance from the nullah, the waving grass 
told me where the tiger was sneaking through the 
cover. I fired the right barrel of my smooth-bore, 
aiming where I judged the tiger to be, and was 
sure I had hit it, although tlie only apparent result 
w:is that the tiger slackened its pace, that had 
been little better than a crawl when I fii-ed. Then 
1 gave it the benefit of the doubt, and my second 
bari'el and the secojid l)ullet killed it stone dead. 
I never saw it until 1 looked down upon it lying 
dead at my elejdiant’s feet, and it had died j)cr- 
versely mute, and without one single sign of stand- 
ing upon the defensive from first to last. It had not 
eA’en uttered a grunt or moan when hit by my bul- 
lets, and yet it was a healthy, well-conditioned tiger, 
rather over than under the average as to size. 

That was the last tiger that fell to mv gun, 
and my gim veiy nearly fell to the tiger — that 
is to say, it went very nigh to bursting in my 
, hands, as a consequence of a bullet having slijiped 
out of its cartridge some distance up the barrel, 
when the Ixirrels were held downwards from my 
howdah. I was unaware of what had occurred, 
or that aiiything had occurred, to the Aveapon, 
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until, in the following; month, I took it to an 
English gunsmith to be cleaned' up. He told 
me that the barrel had bulged almost to burst- 
ing-point, and that, if I had continued shooting 
with it in its then state, it must most assuredly 
have burst. 

This chance of a bullet slipping is the one 
objection that has to be set against the advan- 
tages of a smooth-bore for tiger-shooting at close 
quarters. Experts in the matter of ball ammun- 
ition hold that you may not put a wad over a 
bullet as one does over shot, or turn the top of 
the cartridge over to secure the bullet. The 
only method they ajipi'ove is that of pinching 
round the cartridge just above the bullet — a 
half-hearted expedient that is by way of a com- 
promise of the turning-down method, and which, 
when the op(!rator who j)inches is a native 
Indian, is apt occasion to have a result as 
unsatisfactory as that above noted. 

In th(! course of those thirteen Terni expedi- 
tious I assisted in the execution of many panthers 
and bears ; but although these animals helped to 
swell the annual bag, and so wisre acceptable 
enough when they came in one’s way, we never 
made a business of pursuing them. Indeed I 
have on more than one occasion allowed Ifcars 
to go scot - fi’ee, when they might have been 
shot easily enough, because firing at them was 
remotely likely to scare a tiger, and so lose to 
me the nobler quaiTy. In fact, panthei*s and 
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bears which provided me with excellent sport in 
those Deoghl^• days when I met' "them 'otr faifly 
even terms — they and I on foot — were, I found, 
very tame sh(X)ting from elejihants. A tiger, 
assisted by the imbecility of one or more ele- 
phants, did now and again make things lively 
for a time, and introduce a quite sufficient leaven 
of danger into the amusement. But even when 
a panther showed fight, as on some occasions a 
panther did, it could hardly persuade the ele- 
phants to take it seriously ; and as for the bears, 
they behaved in the presence of, tlie elephant 
with the pusillanimity of buck - rabbits. Our 
average bag of panthers was about five, of bears 
three. 

Nor did we, to swell our season’s record, give 
ourselves u]) to python-shooting. I shot two or 
three in my thirteen years, and so many or more 
I could have shot on one day in one particular 
locality — a dismal swajup where trees of the 
mangrove habit cast their gloom upon the water, 
and rank grass and sedge festered in tlie slime; 
an uuwholesouK' and eminently uninviting s2iot, 
foresworn of tiger’s, but dear to the jrython, which 
were to Ire seen there of great size and unusual 
number. There it was that I witnessed from a 
cqfgn of vantage the imperceptible movement by 
which the snake makes its progi’ess. As I stood > 
in my hoWdah, I saw a monster irython uncoil 
itself from a large fallow - deer just below me ; 
then, as I brought the gun ujr to my shoulder, 
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the python’s head was lost to my view in dense 
reeds, while its tail was yet concealt'U in the cover 
where the deer lay, and as much of its body 
jis made an imperfect S curve w'as exposed. T 
could have shot it in that exposed part easily 
enough, and fully intended shooting, but the 
python appeared now to be stationary, and there- 
foi'e it seemed that nothing was to be lost by mji 
Availing and watching. I was making what might 
prove to be a valuable observation in natural his- 
tory, so T waited, Avith my attention never relax- 
ino’ for one mometit, Avith iua' eves glued to that 
massive coil of sheeJAy mosaic and marvellous 
colour-harmony ; and Avhile I watched, Avith eyes 
agape, l.»ehold I an empty .space Avlierc? the )>yth()u 
had heen. The reptile had been gliding onward 
always Avhile 1 Avatched it, and only Avl)en its 
tail vanished into tlie reeds AA'here T thought 
its head still rested did T become aAvare of this. 
I avenged my.self and an oiitraged natural hi.story 
directly afterwards by killing ancAther ])ython, 
upon which 1 Ava.sted no .scientific oKstawation. 
A smaller ]»ython this, but .still large oJiough, 
w’hen slung across a fair-.sizcd elephant, to dangle 
on both sides luairly to the groimd. 

AV^ild elephants abounded in the Terai, as did 
they throughout the long stretch of fore.st and Rill 
and valley lying b<;tAvtien the Himalaya and the 
Nortli-West ProA'inces. But Avhile in the Dhoon 
Terai (which is British territory) eleiihant-hunting 
Avas permissible to British subjects uJ)on licence, 
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no one but Junt; Bahadoor or his agents was 
\ ® ® . 
allowed hunt elephants in the Nepal Terai. 

The pen nit that sanctioned one’s entrance upon 
Nepalese tei'ritory stated this disability in very 
succinct terms. The bolder of the permit, how- 
ever, was not only cautioned as to hunting 
elephants, he was enjoined not to molest or annoy 
tliem in any way. And so one went there at first 
ill fear and trembling, lest some lieast of a wild 
elephant should abuse its piivilege, and force upon 
one a breach of the peace and tlie permit which 
might lead to the exclusion of British sportsmen 
from the Terai thereafter. It was not my evil 
fortune to stumble across one, although over and 
over again 1 came upon fresh traces of them. 

As a fact, the wliole of this Nejialese Terai 
was a close presc'rve, into Avhich Jung Bahadoor 
would have juefeiTed that none but himself should 
enter. It was rigorously presei'ved in regard to 
elephants, and closely conserved as to its timber; 
and economic developments other than these most 
primitive ones were discountenanced, if not jiro- 
liiliited. Now and then the splendid forests 
yielded a fair revenue. In one season 1 was told 
that a million sterling had been realised. But the 
timber was not sold every season, and the Nepal 
pJxcliequer woxdd have come otf very badly in the 
lean years of the Terai when the forests yielded 
next to nothing, if it had m^t drawn up(ui internal 
and more permanent supjJies. , 

It Avas ho doubt Jung Bahadoor’s policy to dis- 
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courage hunfau settlement, and even temporary 
Imman habitation, as well as commercial and 
industrial enterprise : in short, his design Avas to 
restore the Terai entirely to its pi’imeval state. 
Such a restoration, hoAveA'er complete, would not 
haA e been an operation of A'ery striking magnitixde 
at any time, and woxild have lieen barely notice- 
able in the days wlien I knew the Terai, and 
when, as 1 have, already observed, that country 
was mostly an unpeopled wilderness. A portion 
of the Terai that I knew only as Nepalese territory 
had foi'inerly liejonged to Oudh, and had attracted 
some amount of settlement, but the scattered 
hamlets ceded to Nepal decayed under the blight 
of Katmandu rule, and for the most part had 
been lono; since abandoned. In the broad belt of 
coutvtry between the hills and the Oudh frontier 
cultivatioix was conspicuously absent. Plere and 
there an i.solated patch, hoe-turn(;d for seed, sug- 
gested Crusoe’s agricultui’al method and much of 
Crusoe’s solitude. But nowlun’e had civilisation 
gained the slighte.st advantage in the conte.st with 
jnnmordial forces. And the inhabitants (when 
there were any) seemed to be as utterly miser- 
able as the denizens of Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden. 
Poor joyless wretches, life} had for them no linger- 
ing hope, and but one dc.sire — medicine ! They 
came, the halt, the lame, the blind, and the sick 
of many maladies, and asked us white m^n to heal 
them. They demanded of us immediate cure of 
chronic and deep-seated disease, restoration of 
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sight to empty eye-sockets, and pi’ompt relief from 
the palsy of' age. Unhappy sufferers from many 
ills, they confidently regarded the sahib as a 
mysterious combination of the Pool of Bethesda 
and the Fountain of Eejuvenescence. They be- 
lieved in us, who were at the best only amateur 
jihysicians, as though we had beeti so many 
Galens ; and Shipton, as a trained doctor, was as 
a veritable iEsculapius to them, and enjoyed quite 
an extensive practice that* brought him the only 
gau'rdon he sought — the consciousness of having 
somfewliat relieved the pangs of suffering humanity. 

I ahvays canned a medicine-chest with my camp 
e«[uipage, but my attempts at healing had to be 
restricted to the commoner forms of disease of 
Avliich I understood something. 

Jung Bahadoor’s objection to people in his 
Terai prcsei’ve was logical enough. Elephants 
are shv of man ; and man — the Indian cowherd 
(‘Specially — makes the conservation of forests more 
difficult than it need be, by his habit of setting fire 
to the dry glass in view of hastening the after- 
math. So that his cattle may obtain the young 
grass, sprung phoenix-like out of the ashes, he 
will destroy millions of seedlings and saplings, and 
do infinite damage to the larger trees ; for when 
in the hot weather the careless herd starts a fire 
of this sort, neither he nor any other can say,^ 
whither It shall stray, or when or where it shaUv 
biu’n itself out. One of the frequent incidents of 
a forest beat in April and May is that of stumbling 
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Avithin the circuit of a forest lire ; and it is one 
that ^ives the elephant another opportunity of 
exhibiting its intelligence. When it luippens that 
the lino of fire intercepts the line of advance, tliere 
is but one satisffictoiy way of meeting the situa- 
tion — viz., to mark a weak spot in the line of fire, 
and push through that j)oint into the blackened 
and cooling tract over whicli tlie fire has passed. 
It is useless retreating in front of it, and may be 
just as vain to retrace one’s steps in the lioj)e of 
tiirning its Hank, so it remains to make a dash 
through the bJj^ze. There the line of tire creeps 
rapidly along the ground, licking Avith fiery tongues 
the grass bem*ath and the l(\\ves and branches 
Avithin its reach ; and there is a crackling .as it 
adA'ances like unto that of rifle and })istol shots, 
and clouds of smoke that dim the sun ; but the 
blaze is not of ecpial A'olume through the line : 
here and there ai’e breaks Avhere the combustible 
material is scantier tluiu tflseAvhere, and by one of 
these less ardent passages one heads oiui’s Avay. 
Thexi it is that the “ ciussedness ” of the elephant 
occasionally makes difliculties that reflect discredit 
on its intellectual cap.acity ; and one is thoroughly 
well pleased Avheii tlu; gauntlet has been run AA'ith 
no AA'orse contingcmcies than a smashed hoAvdah 
and half-a-dozen contusions caused by various 
boltings of one’s sagacious mmmt. 

The forest fires, particulai’ly those on the hill- 
sides, are at night magnificent spectacles. Seated 
in the o])en, after dark, to enjoy the cool breezes 
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from the Himalaya, we were occasionally treated 
witli i)yrotoc)inic displays not unworthy of the 
Ciystal Palace. Havines and gullies coursed with 
lamheiit flames from crown to foot of far-off hills; 
outlines of distant ranges were traced as by myriads 
of lights from point to point; and, nearei- at hand, 
the forest trees rose out of a crimson sea. It was 
a gala sight to look iipon, but bad for the timber 
that Jung Bahadoor prized. 

I do not know that thi.s. Mayor of the Nepal 
Palace took any interest in tiger-shooting himself, 
or objected to the sahibs killing such tigers as his 
tenitory provided. I mjver heard of his being out 
after them, — possibly he found it tame work after 
relation killing, of wliich folks said he had done 
enough to satiate'. Saturn himself : or he may have 
put it aside because of its interference with ele- 
]>hant-h anting. It was said that one of his regi- 
ments had tiger-skin facings, and another facings 
j>rovided by the j)anther, but I never heard how 
or by whom the tigers and panthers ret^uired for 
this sartorial pur])ose were obtained. They may 
have been netted as were those which Jung 
Bahadoor laid down in the path of the Huke of 
Edinburgh, and, later on, of the Prince of Wales. 

Once I came upon Jung I5ahadoor’s elepliaut- 
edtehing camp, and discovered what training by 
the Kheddah mahouts could do in the way of de- 
veloping an elephant’s speed and brutt? force. The 
first sign of this camp that greeted us was a fly- 
ing squadit)n of young elephants that rapidly over- 
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hauled us as we jogged along toAvards our tents, 
and passed us as though our elephi/nts had been 
standing still. Those were the grej’hounds of the 
Kheddah, whose work it was to hunt down and 
ring in the wild ones ; and until I saw them theiv, 
I dreamed not of the possible agility of the ele- 
j)hant. But a more phenomenal animal of the 
Royal stud aAvaited me in Jung’s camp Avhen aa o 
came to it, — one of the fighting elephants employed 
to coerce the captured wild ones — a A'^ery iiight- 
mare of a beast, fitted only for a zoological Infi*rno. 
There it stood, heavily fettered fine and aft, with 
its broAv resting against the trunk of a h'ee, 
and I fancy the broAV of that eleplianl and tl’.e 
trunk of that tree Avere of cipial intellect!;. ■, 
citA'. Nt)t in th(' dirt'c. tf |)in-liftiii>j' ii.id this 
giant been trauied : its mind h.ad Ix-en lei't un- 
tutored ; i'vevy efibil had be(*n directed to the 
development of its muscles, and there it stood, 
leaning against the greeiiAvood post, as difier»*nt 
an aniiiad from the ordinary elejthiint as is the 
champion dray-horse from the rocking-steed of the 
nursery, or as Handou, the trained athlete and 
litter of grand [)ianos, (;le])hants, and similar un- 
considered trifles, from tins fat boy (A‘ the ctiravan. 
I felt some respect for the animal : there AA'as 
nothing pretentiou.s about it ; Jio one claimed fbr 
it the Avisdom of Solomon, or any AA'isdom whatever. 
With becoming modesty it confined its limited 
mental poAver to the solution of the only problem 
that presented itself — i.e., was that object against 
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which it hacl^ leaned for SQveral hours another 
elephant, or was it, the leaner, really another tree ? 
I respected it for that retiring virtue, and, con- 
sidering it physically, was lost in admiration of its 
strength and symmetry. Jumbo was as a cor- 
]»ulent Berkshire hog compared with that warrior 
of the Tei’ai. 

We just missed a share in one of the elephant 
hunts of Jung’s foresters, and perhaps it was as 
Avell we did, for the man wlio»joiiis in an exj^editiou 
of tliat kind can fonn no idea when or where the 
;haso will terminate. Nor is there ^iny attempt to 
givece' ' h''n who rides. TToAvdahs, footboai'ds, 
sol': .'IMS. innhre'his, and the rest of the Persicos 
Y// ‘'Inmld he h.ited and avoided by the 
< -innOe]-, A\ho has, indeed, to scorn delights 

and live laoorion days if he would be in at the 
ca]»tiire of lue <! y. flinging on to a small pad 
by his eyebrows, tn- olscAvays as he can, he has to 
belabour his elepliant Avith a mace AA'henever the 
pace slackens ; and the holding on, and the .tirging 
along, occujiy his time and attention so fully that 
the meal he cai'ries in his AA-allet becontes a mov- 
able feast in a double sense, and the pipe he aa ouH 
lain fill and light is forbidden by uncongenial 
circumstances, and the last condition of that man 
is Avoi'se than the first, in proportion to the square 
or cube of the distance traA-elled. Anri the hunt, 
Avhen finished, may come to an end dozens of miles 
from everj’where. Then it may Avell be that the 
novice in elephant-hunting exclaims against the 
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cruelty of fate, and arrives at a driveilins: condition 
in which he would give any ninn])er of kingdoms 
for a restaurant — ay, even for a beerhouse ! 

By arguments such as are here given, 1 have 
always sought to console myself for tluit dis- 
appointment in regard to our going aft<*r wild 
elephants. 

1 did not set any pai’ticular store by skins and 
horns as tmphies of my Tmai sliooting, hut one 
living trojihy that 1 brought away with me 1 
valued exceedingly. This was a tiger cuh, oiu* of 
three that I canu; upon in a patcli of gi-ass eovc-r, 
and the l«‘st tem])ere(l of tlu^ pai'ty, as far as 1 
could judge ])y a h‘w minutes’ insp»!ction and 
handling. Tlu‘ motli(>r of thes(! three got away 
unseen just as I (*nt(‘red tin* grass, but the ele- 
phants .sodu winded the cubs, and 1 ap])roach(‘d 
the spot where they wore marked down, full of 
hope that one or tw'o fair-si/.ed tigers would pre- 
sent themselves. But there w'ere only the two- 
month-old cnl)s deserted by a mothei’ that proved 
to be utterly in,sensil)le to the most oi’dlnary mater- 
nal obligations. For w hen I came upon those cubs, 
I counted uj»on the tigress mother as mine. It 
seemed as it 1 had only t'.> e.xtTcise due patience 
and strategy to secure this ri*.sult. I retired from 
the field leaving the cubs intact, leaving also scouts 
to watch the tigress’s moviMiients if it reappeared. 

1 ga\'e the tigress ample time to recovef its nerve 
anti maternal instincts, and, finally, I attempted by 
cfiutious approach and circumvallation to catch the 
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whole family toother — hut in vain : there^ when I 
returned to the sjjot, were the three cubs only. 
I repeated this perfonnance again and yet again, 
with the one unvarying consequence ; and then, as 
the day was closing in, I made my selection of the 
amialde cub, and carried it off iu my arms, leaving 
the other two for their parent. Next day I re- 
turned betimes to the scene, and having carefully 
cut off the tigress’s retreat, closed in upon its lair. 
Alas, only emptiness was theie ! The tigre,ss had 
carried off its two remaining cubs into space, to be 
seen no more by me that year, at all events. 

Tlie cub tliat I carried off grew in strength and 
grace foi- .some months as the jiet of my household. 
Never but on one occasion did its amiability fail it, 
even f jr a moment, and then we had our first and 
last struggle for supremacy. My j^et was about 
five months old Avhen this crisis occurred, and a 
sofa-cushion was the bone of cmitention. My pet, 
stretched at length upon a couch, was bored for 
want of a jjhiything; it took the cushion, and 
worried it, and it worried until its own teiiqier 
suffered as much finm the I’ough treatment as my 
cushion, and then I intervened, and my pet and T 
had a short encounter, in w'hich the victory was 
mine. Thereafter, that .splendid tom-cat gave no 
troiflde to anybody : always loose about the house, 
it was my constant comjianion and my first-born’s 
plaything ; and there was reason to hope that thus 
it would reach maturity — ti’actable and trust- 
worthy even 'as a full-grown tiger. But this was 
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not to be : when it was about ten months old it 
died of some mysterious ailment which proved 
incurable, in spite of all the healing art of vets and 
doctors. 

I tried a panther as a pet, with less success on 
the side of amiability and more on the side of 
health. The beast grew to be tame enougli by 
fits and starts, but suftered from occasional lapses 
into savagery ; and when it fought with me or any 
visitor of mine, it hyd no gentlemanly instincts in 
favour of fair-play. It would stalk any of us, com- 
ing uj)on us by surprise from behind the chairs or 
from under the table, tintil it became a matter of 
surprise when it did not stalk us, and tliat pet 
stood generally regarded as an unmitigated nuis- 
ance. Then I gave it to a rajah for a small zoo- 
logical collection, and saw no more of it. 

jVfv Indian menagerie included two or three 
b^'ars ; ljut these animals, however sweet-tempere<l 
they may be, are not adapted to the home-life of 
the oi'dinary pet. I an» uAvai’e that children have, 
Avarraut for believing that bears can be accustomed- 
to the use of chairs and Ixids and tables, .and so 
forth. Thus ai-e they and Ave instructed by the 
tale of the tliree l)ears; but, though it be rank 
heresy to (piestion this teaching, I must say that I 
regard the presence, of one bear (let alone thred) in 
a domestic interior as incompatible with the sur- 
vival of any furniture Avhatever, unless ft be of cast- 
iron and the strongest of metal work. This much 
1 say, speaking from experience. 
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As for deer ^id antelope, &c., I supporo I did no 
more than follow the Anglo-Indian fashion made 
and provided in regard to the keeping of these 
animals. The average Anglo-Indian domicile is, as 
often as not, a partially equipped Noah’s ark. In 
the compound are to be found, as a matter of course, 
goats and sheep, and the sahib’s dogs, and tlie 
mangy foundlings of the bazaar, and cows from 
wliose milk the memsahib fondly hopes to di-aw 
supplies of cream and butter, and horses and 
poultry of sorts, and teal and quail and pigeons. 
And to the ordinary collectitm there j\re frequently 
added p('a-fovvl and monkeys, and deer and cranes 
of sorts, and other of the commoner creatures of 
tlu! wilds, and, more rarely, a wolf (chained ujj to 
an empty cask) or panther, or any <.)ther beast of 
the forest or fowl of the air that the collector can 
get hold of. One tmthusiasi I remember rejoiced 
in the possession of an Ornithorhynchus paradoxus 
(or duck-billed platypus), which was very precious to 
,-him as such, although it was really quite a different 
creature. And to all the live-stock, domestic oi' 
otherwise, collected in the Anglo-Indian comjjound, 
have to be added the inevitable crows and kites 
and mynas, and other birds of Indian station life. 

Very full of life — animal, reptile, and insectivoi'- 
>ous— is the average Anglo-Indian household. In 
the north it is not an everyday incident to find a 
cobra or cehtipede or scorpion domiciled in one’s 
bed or boots, but otherwise the northern provinces 
are bountifully provided with creatures of sorts — 
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many of wliicli could be very well ^^lls2)ensed with. 
The c<‘it only, amon^ domestic animals, is consjiic- 
uously absent. That does not thrive in India, and 
is rarely to be seen in the Anglo-Indian establish- 
ment ; but rats and mice abound, .and knowing no 
fear of their feline enemy, make themselves thor- 
oughly at home, mix freely with the family, and 
.share the family meals, either discreetly by jiicking 
ujj crumbs beloAv the table or .iiulaciously by plun- 
dering the stt)res u|)on the sideboard. The pur- 
blind musk-rat (tliat shrew which is so admirable 
as <a jiarent, }uul would be .so barmle.ss but for its 
«- harpy-like faculty of ]»oisoning every edible or pot- 
able thing it touches) goes chortling round the 
room. The nimble Sfpiirrel darts in and out. In 
the verandah caged birds — canaries, doves, and th(‘ 
rest — discour.se with the vagabond myna, that, 
being at libt*rlv, makes itself free in everv .sense: 
and overhead the circling kite, watchful of scivajis 
thrown fr.iin the kitchen, sings a treble to the 
hoar.se lass of the carrion - crow. Theti, when 
the too vigorous .summer tlu'catens, and when 
anxious uK^tbeis a>id wives, not (juite unwilling to 
be grass-Avidows, commence their }>acking for Simla 
or Naini, there is to be lieard too much and too 
often that bird - note which dominates all other 
j)ijjings of the featliered choir, and says with dam- . 
liable iteration, “ We feel it ” or “ Brain-fever,” as 
those who hear may render. Poor Trotty Veck 
iuterjireted in variou.s ways the chimes that were 
so laige a feature of his life and story ; but as to 
.awful song of that Indian bird there are only 
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two known renderings — “ We feel it” and “ Brain- 
f<}ver.” ' 

Among the occasional visitors of the Anglo- 
Indian home is the mongoose, — a worthy animal 
enough when regarded as a pet, a predatory 
scomidrel when it finds its way into the hon-roost, 
and, 1 am afraid, a fraud in resi)ect of that snake- 
killing ])rowess which is commonly attributed to it. 
It is said of tin? mongoose that it will relentlessly 
jmrsue the snake wherever it comes across one, that 
it will tmgafje Avith the most venomous of the snake 
tribe, and that, being bitten, say, by a cobra, it 
rushes off to a 2 ) 2 )ly the vegetable antidote only 
known to the nio7igoose family, and suffers no ill 
consecjuences from that poisonous bite, which causes 
almost instantaneous death to other animals. One 
of the tricks of the sjiake-charmer’s trade is the 
display of a mongoose (j)robably toothless) and a 
cobra (certain fang-drawn), which, if they can be 
cajoled int(7 it, affect to go through a gladiatorial 
performance ; but th<7 whole affair is a sham quite in 
keeping with the snake-man’s jwetence of charming' 
out of the sahib’s verandah or hahhivhi-l'haun or 
garden-path a snake that he lets loose, at the ijroix'r 
moment, out of the hollow bamboo he cai’ries con- 
cealed bcmeath his dhooti. 

ft; hajApened to me once to see what might haA^e 
been a sjdendid snake-mongoose fight if the mon- 
goose were*half as jironc to do battle as is believed. 
Walking quietly along a i>ath, Avithin a dozeu yards 
of me I saAV a cobra and two mongooses actively 
engaged in looking at each other, and too much' ■ 
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occupied that way to notice me whejf I passed and 
watched them. The cobra, erect ‘and with out- 
spread liood, turned now to this mongoose and 
now to that : the mongooses seemed to divide 
their attention Ijetween tin' cobra and consultative 
matter between tlieir twD selves. So did the three 
conduct themselves for some moments while 1 
watched them ; and then the mongooses sidled utl* 
on other lnislne.ss tliaii snaking, the cobra drop])ed 
his hooded front to the gro\md, and glided otf el.se- 
where, sind that ended the battle. 

I sujipose the Anglo - Indian who becomes an 
amateur Jannach does so very much for the .sakt? 
of occupation, or to e.vtend the narrowly re,stricte(l 
horizo!) of liis home -life from Mav to Octolx*!-. 
Monotony hangs pall -like over his enviroimu*nt 
during that term, and the dead levt'l of the plains 
that surround him is exactly ty])ical of the flatJiess 
of his daily life outside the work of his kut cherry. 


Nor can it he truthfully said that the average 
ofiicial life, the preparation of the sacred nuqsha, 
the rejiort on the (langetic dolphin, or the annual 
statistics of tlu^ how-not-to-do-it department, is 
always deliriously varied. Chihlren who call him 
father may not contiuuou.sly gladden the heart 
and make endless variety in the life of this un- 
^ fortunate — the climate foi-bidding that they slnfuld 


\ jljare hi.s exile. So do Anglo-Indians take an 
. animals that are not exactly* what they 

^^^^S^jipyry where, and every day, and every hour 
have known them wildly excited 
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the fifst appearance of the bull-frogs that come in 
with the burst of the monsoon, and absolutely in- 
toxicated by the (Uhut of the water-wagtail— the 
herald of the cold weather. And for much the 
same reason one does curious things in the way 
of time - killing : thus, for two years I acted as 
secretary of the Lucknow Race Club, and for 
a much longer time as manager of an amateur 
theatiical company, and I cannot understand that 
any sane man, being free to live his own life, 
wxmlcl h.ave accepted either of those honorary 
situations Avhile any other ernployjnent — stone- 
breaking t)r otherwise — was open to him. My ex- 
periences as secretary of the LucknoAV Race Club 
Avere in sojne sort of 
a sporting nature. 



as Avere my t'xperi- 
ences as an oAvn- 
er oj' part oAvner 
of race-horses ; but 
J do not desire to 
recall the latter, 
and for the former 
— Avell, they are 
another story. 


I.# 
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STATION LIFE IN OUDH. 


WHIST-ri.ATIXG—aAMIlI.lXG— DERBY SM EEPS— LORD WIl.LIAM BKRES- 
FOnD—NAUICHLS— INDIAN Jrooi.EltS— PrPPET-l'LAYS— A jr.lCH.UV 
INCTUKNI. 



KEiVT always are the 
pleasures of antici- 
jiation, and more es- 
pecially so wei e tlie 
}>ro.si)ective joys of sta- 
tion life that thrilled me 
when f turned station- 
wards from the Terai. I 
was leavinjj loehind me 
the sweltering heat, the 
league of dies, the day- 
long sun-glai'e, and tluit 
exacting thirst wRich 
had to be denied or to 


be barely asSlj||pged vidth- 
tepid and too partially cooled drinks; atid.befot^i 
me Avas the prospect of darkened roolms, in whbse ' 
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kindly shelttU’ I should escape from every ray 
of sunlight and breathe an atmosphere chast- 
ened by thermantidote and punkah to a mere 
summer heat — cool and dusk day-refoge, where 
air should be rendered odorous by the hus-lcus, 
while the splash of water upon the tatties, sug- 
gesting the drip of perfumed fountains, made 
sweetest and most soothing music. Then before 
me was tbe promise of abundant ice, and un- 
stinted draughts of cold fluid, and the diurnal 
jflunge into the waters of the Chutter Munzil 
swimming-bath, and racquets and whist, and all 
the otlier delights of civilisation — delights that, 
while yet afar from me, seemed bewilderingly 
perfect, yet tliat came to be infinitely unintei'est- 
ing after a few weeks’ enjoyment of them. After 
a while followed satiety and a longing for jheel 
and jungle. 

Not that whist ever staled in its infinite variety 
in those Lucknow summers of many years, even 
though occasionally the variety ran into extremes, 
and was distinguished by revokes and other pranks 
trying to human patience^ We had a whist club 
for aftei'noon play, and we played -after dinner at 
mess or the United Service Club or elsewhere, and 
not unfrequently we played until the break of day, 
when the soldier hurried oft* to morning parade 
, iind the civilian to his couch. For three summers 
;• r ciffectuijry avoided the sun by systematically 
^'^jSnllng night into day, and, although hypercritical , 
?';,peoj^,;pay* pronounce this a dissij^ated habit 
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life, it had its liygieuic advantages/ and was at- 
tended hy satisfactory results. 1 lived mostly at 
tlie 55th mess during those years, played whist 
all night, did my day’s work at daAvn, and slept 
through the sunlit liours until the time arrived for 
racquets. 

India has produced some admirable whist- 
players, if none quite e(jual to Da Costa and 
Lewis of the St James's. Colonel Drayson (I 
suppose he is now a General, like everybody els(i), 
who has written a book on this subject, or given 
his name to <(or had it taken by) a Melbourne 
club ; Hornsby, the gunner ; Petei's, and one or 
two others, made fame tor themselves in Anglo- 
Indian wliLst circles ; and many others played a 
gauK*. far alx)ve the Portland average, albeit that 
club counts among its memliers the mighty Caven- 
dish, who in the woild he lives in is known by a 
less aristocratic name. I have ])layed a good deal 
at the St James’s, and seen there infinitely worse 
play than that of the Tasmanian Club, Hobart, to 
say nothing (J liulia. At the St James’s 1 met 
with an tjxperienco that is unique in my card 
career — that is to say, when on one occasion I 
lost a iTibber, one, of my adversaries offered to 
]jay me, he not having grasped the fact that he 
had won. 

In Lucknow our ordinary points were rupees 
and chicks (four rupees), rising exceptionally to 
chicks and gold - mohurs. At the ^ hill stations, 
gold - mohui‘8 were the mling standard, ; and a V 
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goodly numbta’ of these would sometimes change 
hands at the* end of a rubber. There was in 
those days some heavy betting both by players 
and outsiders, and whist came very expensively 
to some who indulged in it. But they were 
mostly good gamblers who played at Simla, Naini, ■ 
or where not on the slopes of the ice -crowned , 
Himalaya: they took their beating kindly, and 
k(^pt their heads and tempers whichever way 
their fortunes trended. I have seen an outside 
bettor lose a heavy stake because the two play- 
ers he was backing failed to count, their honours 
and so score the second giime of the rubber. He 
made no sign, that interested onlooker. He did 
not scold when, whist unforgiving, the rubber went 
against him : he paid and looked pleasant. 

If the i)lay Avas heavy at those hill clubs, it Avas 
mostly engaged in by men who could afford to pay 
Avhat they lost, and Avas carried on as amicably as 
honourably by those concerned. At rare intervals 
the ordinary harmony of these meetings was dis- 
turbed— as, for instance, Avheu the folloAving highly 
dramatic incident occurred. A difference of opinion 
arose betAveen two players, and one of them, rising 
ane'rUv from the table, Avent to the door Avith the 
intention of leaving the room ; but having opened 
the door, he changed his mind, slammed tlie door 
to, and was still inside. The other belligerent,: 
sitting with his back to that door and hearing it 
close, concluded that his opponent liad gone out, I 
and thought it safe to unbosom himself of some | 
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highly uncoil iplimentaiy iimtter ni^arcling him 
■\vh() sliould have been .absent but was unfortun- 
ately present. Then that one who was incon- 
veniently within earshot of those unfavourable 
comments seized by the throat the utterer thereof 
and nearly throttled him ; and I do not knoAv that 
society would have been injured in the slightest 
degree if the throttling had been effectual. • 
Although Indi.a has been discredited with an 
' evil reputation as to' gambling, I do not believe 
that play has been at any time as dangerously 
high there as it has been in England. It has 
been more general, jiei-haps, because Anglo-Indian 
society is more homogeneous than English, and 
more likely to indulge collectively In any amuse- 
ment. It has been more widely known, becau.se 
everybody in India knows at least fis much about 
his neighbour as the neighlx)ur does about him- 
self, and because for the Briton in ITindostan 
there is no Monte Caihj to fly to for a good ami 
unnoticed flutter. But India has never known 
any equivalent of Ci'ockford’s, and the almost 
universal tone of the Anglo-Indian world is such 
as would make an imitation of Crockford’s difli- 
cult, and the deliberate fleecing of some pigeon 
to the tune of thousands impossible. 

Many, many years ago a case of such pigeoning ■ 
occurred in Calcutta. A young fellow just about 
to come of age and into posse.s.sion of some £10,000 
■vms imunced upon by a genial rascal wboi^ 

^ns were .a minus quantity, and wlio, 
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come into wliat he deserved, would have enjoyed 
the hospitality of No. 1 Chowringhee^ for a 
lengthened period. This hawk was of the bluff 
and jovial order, a bibulous bird withal, and the 
poor dove saw in him only the boon companion 
ready at all hours to cast his years behind him and 
frolic with youth : a dangerous man for the un- 
sophisticated to associate with, in that he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve, and that heart was stone 
to break the beak of the daw that pecked at it. 

This mature scoundrel led his young dupe 
on in a friendly ecarte match tljat lasted for 
some da^'S ; lured him on to always increasing 
stakes ; and finished him with an all-night sitting 
in a private room Avith dooi's locked. From that 
seance the pigeon emerged a clean-plucked bird, 
the hawk with an I O U for the £10,000. But 
the latter had not reckoned with public opinion 
and the dupe’s guardian : both AA^ere too much 
for him, and in the end he A\'as only too glad 
to forego his claim to realise upon that £10,000 
document and get himself out of the way. 

That is the one case of the kind that came 
under my observation, and I saAv a good deal 
of such gambling as Avent on. Where change . 
is so limited in pursuits peculiar to Englishmen, 
and outdoor amusements impracticable for months - ^ 
together save in the sunless hours, it may be ,;* 
excused that cards in some form or other — 
^j^^ther as instruments of scientific or Bumble-f| 

^ The Calcutta jail. 
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pu]ipy whist, or innocuous and solitary patience, 
or otlior games less scientific and innocuous — aie 
laigoly employed. It may be deemed creditable 
to the Lucknow men of my time that they wearied 
so utterly of all card games except whist (which, 
however funnily played at times, cannot be con- 
verted into a round game), that in sheer des- 
peration they took to roulette. 

But ])romising as was this new departure, it 
proved an abject failure in the cour.se of a week. 
The table was not true, and after very bric'f 
trial it becaipe generally known that this odds 
were ereatlv in favour of some four numbers. 
There Avere numbers that never turned U]), but 
one of those lour was continually in evidence, 
and the player avIjo backed those frecjuentl}' 
recurring numb(;rs avus absolutely certain to Avin. 
It might have be(m expected that aa'o should have 
abandoned roulette as soon as this discoA^ory Avas 
made, but we Avere loth to reliiupiish our new}>lay- 
thiug ill that summary fashion, and Ave adopted 
the exjiedient of keeping each player in th(‘ ban- 
kership for a time limited to fifteen minutes, or 
.such shorter period as Avas .sufficient to break him. 
But eA'en that would not Avork satisfactorily : each 
player, as his turn came to take the bank, kneAV 
that he was going to his ruin, and he Avho took it 
last Avas bound to be the heaviest loser, and might 
po.ssibly be the only one. Never was there such a 
travesty of the Monte Carlo game. Capita aut 
naves was preferable. ‘ 
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One notable, and, I think, harmless shajie as- 
sumed by the* gambling spirit in India was that of 
the (English) Derby sweep. Born in the Bengal 
Club, Calcutta, the sweep travelled northwards, 
gi-owing as it advanced. It was of respectable 
dimensions at Lucknow, in that it gave a first 
prize of fi'om Its. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000, and hav- 
ing rtMiched and become domiciled in Umhalla, 
it assumed such Gargantuan proportions that the 
first prize was over a lakh •when that lakh repre- 
S(!nted much more of its nominal value (.£10,000) 
than it does at the present time. , 

Th(^ Umhalla sweep became an institution patron- 
ised throughout the civilised world much more 
fi'oely than those of Homhurg. Great Britain, 
Austialasia, and every British possession in the 
East, took chances in this great lottery. People 
of every class and creed throughout Hindostan in- 
vested in it — generals and subalterns, commissioners 
and constables, nawahs and nobodies, paid their 
Rs. 10 for their turn at this wheel of Fortune ; and 
all sorts and conditions of men came out piize- 
winners usually on a single ticket, as was the case 
with a station-master on the G.I.P., who one year 
took first prize — a fortune for his Rs. 10; as was 
the ctise also with a Lucknow man wIu) won a 
liaudsome prize on a ticket, half of the price of 
which he had borrowed. , • 

I took many tickets in these sweeps withoutlv^; 
any considerable advantage to myself, unless hope>:f. 
' enjoyed'for an hour or two lie such. On the morn-.?;- 
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of the Derby of 187G 1 receivod a tele^i’am 
fi-inu India (I being then in London) to the effect 
that I had drawn Petrarch and Skylark in llie 
Lucknow sweep. Petrarch and Skylark were finsi 
and third favour'ites, and nothing remained but 
that I should go down to Epsom and see those 
two romp home in tlu'ir proper order. Peters and 
I w'ent down togtdher in a hansom, ha 2 )pily un- 
coTuscious of the fact that in addition to the two 
honses alx)ve named we liad betwTen us drawn 
four others (mostly or all non -.starters) in that 
sweep. What, did f know or care al)out the 
minei'al colt to be known from that day as Klsber ? 
No more than for mineral waters ! 1 thought the 

first piizes of the Luckiunv sw'eejj, ecpiivalent to 
.£5000 or fGOOO, as good as banked to my credit, 
and with reluctance lai<l a modest fifty off. I 
took only a languid intere.st in a race which 1 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. T .saw Petrarch 
lead round I’.ittenliam cormu’ without emotion : he 
was onl\ then l)y anticipation w'here I had placed 
him, and then that mineral Iw^ast forged ahead 
of him, and y<'t two rtthei-s ow'inxl by England’s 
present Prime Minister, and Petrarch' came in 
fourth — Skylark nowhere! It is a curious coinci- 
dence that a certain b(M>kjnaker who laid heavily 
against Petrarch for the Derby which it lost, backeil 
it heavily for the Guineas and LegtT which it won. 
Superior knowledge of form and conditioii may be 
the natural explanation of thi.s, but ill-natm^ 
piople found explanation of anothw kind*, 
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Among tlie more prominent supportei'S of the 
Umballa J)er1:)y sweep were that good sportsman 
Lord William Beresford, more generally known as 
Bill Bei'esford, and. Colonel (now of course Gen- 
eral) Harris, whose popular sohnquet was “China 
Jim.” These two' were, I believe, members of a 
small confederacy that made a corner as to the 
Umballa sweep, and by adventurous purchase of 
likely horses drawn by others cleared some hand- 
some j)rofits. But I seem* to remember hearing 
how one year, as a consequence of some telegraphic 
eiTor in the instructions sent to, their English 
agent, more was laid off than the occasion requu'ed, 
and the firm’s annual balance was on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

But when tlie Umballa sweep had reached its 
zenith tlie Punjab Government interdicted it, and 
set the law in motion to suppiess it. The Govern- 
ment was stronger than the Sweep ; and now the 
Derby sweep of India has reverted to its old home, 
the Bengal Club, where it flourishes like- a green 
hay-tree. 

Possibly with a view to showing that life in 
India is Avorth living, an extraordinary glamour 
has always been cast upon all things Indian by 
travellers of the Sinbad the Sailor order, and I do - 
not know that the many 'philanthro 2 )ical and Indo- - 


philist globe-trotters who have recimtly “done”i; 
pidia have materially improved matters in thigf 
Pl^ct. In some particulars they have, I think^l 
worse, and superinduced profoigi(|| 
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darkness Avhere they found only the twilight of 
io-noiance. 

o 

Among the generally accepted fallacies, whose 
name is legion, were (and I fancy are) the two 
following : (1) that the Indian nautch is a grace- 
ful and brilliant spectacle of peculiar fascination 
for the lovers of the beautiful ; and (2) that Indian 
conjuring is marvellous and beyond comparison 
with any of the achie\'emeuts of Iloudin or any 
other Western prestidigitator. As the nautch and 
conjuring happen to be tbe two most pi’ominent of 
Indian indigenous entertainments, I will say sonte- 
thing about them by way of showing the extent to 
which tlio Anglo-Indian may depend upon them 
for amusement during his term of exile. 

I remember that my first cojiception of the 
nautch was that it Avas performed by earthly 
houris known as Bayaderes. I had this on good 
authority, as I believed; but I regret to say that 
I have since come to l)e sciqAical as to whether 
Bayadei-es have any existence in any part of this 
jilanet, and certain tliat they no more exist among 
Indian nautch-girls than does the griliin or unicorn 
in our zoolotyv. 

As to tbe Indian nautch-girl find her circum- 
ambulations, it is possible to the imaginative 
writer to say fi good deiil about her lithe forin 
and her sensuous, volujduous, &c., evolutions in 
what, for want of a better term, I will call the - 
dance. So, too, being insjfired suflSciently, be. 
may speak of her imitations of the S(3«*ecb-owl as 
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shining. None but tlie morbidly accurate people 
will gi-eatly blame him, even though they know 
that he is ludicrously wrong, whereas a good many 
ignorant folk will believe him, and for that section 
of the community he will have established the 
Bayadere myth, 

I have seen several nautches (and some of these 
were of the best) given by magnates of Cossitollab, 
Burrumtollab, and elsewhere in Bengal, where is 
the stronghold of the nauteh, and the most last- 
ing, and not the most offensive, impression that 
tliey left upon me was that effe,cted upon my 
sense of smell. The strongest j)oint of the nauteh, 
and tliat which was all-pervading of it from find 
to finish, was its Avealth in stinks, that commenced 
Avith atta of roses and ended Avith the rank exhala- 
tions fiAjm ex))iring chivagh Avicks fed Avith mus- 
tard-oil. Think of the intermediate smells, — the 
overpowering jasmine perfume of the nautch-girls’ 
chaplets and necklaces; the reek of Calcutta’s 
o])en drains ; tlie smoke from a hundred hookahs ; 
the g(ai(,‘ral nidor of coconnut-oil and ghee and 
greasy humanity, — the aAA'ful combination of all 
being an Inferno compared with Avliich a Seven 
Dials cooking - shop is Elysium itself. Nausea 
and headache Avere the invariable consec[ueiices of 
a*nautch to me. 

About the veiy best of them, as far as I saw,. 
;r..there waS much of diii and squalor; and I sup- 
^pbse they are very much the same noAv as probably ; 
they were ’when Clive and Warren Hastings were 
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spectators of them — for fashions change slowly, 
if they change at all, iii Hindostan! In spite of 
agricultural shows designed to improve native hus- 
bandry and implements, the ryot uses to-day the 
plough first employed for the cultivation of the 
soil ; in spite of the example of Europeans and 
Bengali Raboos, the ])eople clothe themselves to- 
day as did their predecessors in India when Alex- 
ander and Porns crossed swords ; and in spite of 
the brilliant spectacle* the coloiu’ed calcium light, 
and the latest thing in skirt - dancing seen by 
many an Indian student at the Alhambra <n' the 
Empire, the nautch I’emaiiis the old unleavened 
abomination that prevailed when Suraja Dowlah 
sat on the throne of Mo(.>rshedahad, 

The nautch of my experience may bo briefly de- 
scribed thus : Scene — the courtyard of the host’s 
house, covered in temporarily by an awning of 
;soine sort which has no pretensions to be water- 
tight. In tluj ])lace. of honoui- the host smoking 
a hookah, and all round the yard a dusky crowd of 
hookah-smok«*rs, scpuitted upon the gi’ound for the 
most jiart, but as to a few honoured with chairs. 
Behind the host and guests a score or so of re- 
tainers, whose mission it is to piuwey pan supari 
when the entertainment shall be concluded, or to 
s{)rinkle dilated atta upon the more important bf 
the people present, or to bring godls or chillums for . 
the hookah, &c. In the centre of the cotirtyai;dj,\;^ 
which is carpeted or matted for the 
nautch-girls, with their attendant o^li(Mtrfty.f%a'^ 
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iheir stage. In front sit the girls when the exi- 
gencies of the dance do not claim their services ; 
behind them the three or four makers of noises, 
who by a jdeasant irony are described as musicians, 
and where the instruments (old-time as the pipes 
of Pan and Apollo’s dried-up turtle) consist of a 
stiinged affair that rudely burlesques a Lowther 
Arcade fiddle, a reed arrangement potent of dis- 
coid, and the tom-tom that a poet has dignified 
uixhn’ the style and title of the Tiidiau drum. The 
girls — the Bayaderes of romance — are unjne- 
jiossessing females ho would be menials in some 
hou.sehold if they were re-sju'ctable ; some of them 
fat and middle-aged ; none of tlxun remarkable for 
lieauty. The musicians — save the mark I — are 
scoundi’ols to a man. and ^\ould be convicted by 
a jury of phv^siognolnists of any crime charged 
against them. 

The smoke of* a hundred hookahs rises and hangs 
as a pall over the thiong. The musicians make 
hideous sounds, uhich have a sort of I’hythm alx>ut 
them bec«iuse of the time-beating of the constant 
tom-tom. A nautch-girl rises and jiroceeds to 
jingle music from her anklets by a niom)tonons 
shuffle round the stage, while .she suavs hither 
and thither and wa\es her arms, until .she is re- 
li€\'ed by another girl, who shuffles -ind saays and , 
waves in the approved maimer, and so <ht capo. 
Or, by '^•ay of change, a siren rises ami emits 
^VocaJ sounds of such power that aaIicu .she brings 
high note (and she is as full of high notes aat- 

^ •f it 
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a confidential bank clerk) one sees tlie muscles of 
her throat throb ayaiu. And so tile intellectual 
sport proceeds for hours until the re«>’ulatii>n cpian- 
tities of discord, smoke, and smell have been en- 
joyed. That is the Indian nautch. 

As to Indian juj^glinj;;, travellers have told mar- 
vellous stories, and are telling them even to this 
day. Sir llemy Yule, in his account of Marco 
Polo, mentions how that earlv wand(*rer described 
a quite miraculous feat that he had heard of or 
seen. I think he said he had seen it, and I 
can only bope^ that he will be forgiven for this 
statement, seeing how little chance there is of his 
bein<; eeneiallv believed. This feat is thus de- 
scribed ; The 2>eilbrmer threw a ball of twine 
into the air, ainl that ball, unwinding as it went, 
rose out of sight into celestial spaces ; then con- 
tinuing to ascend, the twim; drew uj) a ro^re until 
that was lost in the void above ; then a boy (the 
inevitable l)oy of many conjurings, whether in Asia 
or at the SuiT(*y end of the Westminster Ilridge) 
ascended the rojje until he was lost to view ; then a 
man followed into the same nebulous regions; and 
then the boy’s head came tumbling down to earth. 
That ended the 2)ei formarice. I daresay there are 
jrlenty of people who would sw^allow this, just as 
there are i^eojile wh<r think India can do withoht 
its opium revenue, or Ire fitly governed by an ex- 
clusively native executive ; but the majority would, 

I believe, prefer to discredit this traveller’is tale. , 

Turning to more recent naiTatives, let us con- 
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sitler that niaixgo trick of which so much has been 
made by trdthful but too credulous visitors to 
India. This feat has been described to me by 
An^lo - Indian friends as something marvellous : 
according to them, they had seen the mango-stone 
j)]anted by the conjurer, and had then witnessed 
all the processes of nature by which, this stone 
having germinated, the nascent sapling developed 
into the bearing tree. Well, I can only say that, 
having seen tliis trick 2)erfi'>rmed niany tinu*s, I wit- 
nessed none of these n<atural ojierations. As I saw 
it, the conjurer acted on behalf of i\jiture, and with 
laudtd)le modesty jxerfonned the necessary offices 
out of my sight. I'he mango trick as I have seen 
it was pert()rmed as I'ollows : The conjurer erected 
a light scalfolding over the sjxot Avherc* the mango- 
stone was 2)lanted ; over that scaftbld he cast an 
all-enclosing blanket ; then he disa])peared, as to 
his head and shmdders, under the blanket ; emerged 
in due course, drew the blanket aside — and behold, 
a young mango-tree, t>r a branch which answered 
the jnirpose, and wliich, as the mango-tree is an 
evergreen, may bo obtained in ('veiy season : so 
<*nded Act 1 . Then ensued another furti\e jxer- 
fonnance behind the blanket, and another disclos- 
ure -beliold the fruit upon the tree ! and of coui’se 
ofie should not be too jxai'ticular about the comj>o- 
sition of that fruit, or make intnisive iiKpury as to 
its attaclttnent by thread or otherwise to the tree ; 
and so the trick goes well enough, albeit it does not 
astound oife by its incomprehensibility. 

Y 
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As for some of the feats of Indian jugglers, they 
are totally destitute of any element of conjuring. 
Take, for example, that which is possibly best 
known to fame — the sword-swallowing performance. 
No sleight of hand or artful machinery is exhibited 
in this ; there is literally no deception : the juggler 
throws his head back so as to obtain a reasonably 
straiirht course of some eififhteen inches from his 
thorax downwards, and then, employing so much 
of his internal economv as a scabbard, inserts 
therein the instrument that is accepted as a sword 
— that is to say, an instrument closely rt^sembling 
the pointless and edgeless cutlass of the Briti.sh 
sailor or bandit of melodrama. The perforjnance is, 
in short, an uncomfortable one for all concei'iiod, 
but not otherwise remarkable.* 

Lucknow used to boast of its .special swallowers — 
unpleasant peo})le who could gulp a billiard-ball or 
hair-a.-doz(ui birds of the avidwat order and repro- 
duce them on demand. Once I witnessed this per- 
formance and Avas more than satisfied. 1 saw the 
birds pass throiigh tlie hideous and gaping entrance 
to the jugglei’s maw, and anon come forth flutter- 
ing from that human cavern and spread their wings 
in flight. 1 saw a turkey’s egg travel the same, 
darksome route and returii to the light of day ; . 
and the only emotion, besides disgust, that I ex- 
perienced was en\'y of that juggler’s capacity for . 
taking pills. 

The Indian juggler, when an expert iii bis prp- 
fession, deftly acquits him.self in sundry efFort^i'-j^lTi, 
sleight of hand, and perforins some few 'tricksii^# 
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are not so decidedly overt as tliat mango -tree 
swindle, but at the best he is a feeble entertainer. 

More amusing than Indian conjuring or the 
nautch is the Tcutpootli, or puppet-play, that in 
Northern India is the especial treat of Eirropean 
children, and the frequent joy of tlie adult native. 
It is true that the comedy 2)]aycd by the I'utpootli 
dolls is mainly a jJrocession of rajahs, who enter 
two and two (after tlie manner of Noah’s beasts), 
and range tbemselves silent and motionless in 
<hirbar ; but tlicrc is an undercniTent of farce 
which gives some life to the afilii*, and much de- 
light to llritish children. A wayfarer is robbed 
by a tbief and bullied by a policeman ; a sweeper 
and his wife are prominent upon the scene in the 
ju'ologue, and as comic as circumstances will jjei*- 
}uit ; and altliougli tin* faiw of these minor char- 
acters laid for m(’ no particular meaning, it is quite 
possible that tln> initiated saw in it something of a 
distinctly edifying and satirical character. 

Sometimes this oriental Punch and Judy tra- 
ve.sty was elaborated for older audiences by the 
addition of a ludicrous caricature of the Anglo- 
Indian. This uncomplimentary rendering of the 
white man’s peculiiirities was given, not by dolls, 
but by the men attached to the show. Dressed in 
otlds and ends of cast-off European ch'lhing, and 
wearing masks designed to rtq>resent the European 
countenance, these dismal mimes presented their 
view of the average Jlriton’s d('meanour. As far ; 

can remember, the Britannic character thus 
portrayed was singul«u-ly circumscribed, .Th,^ ■ 
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sallib ill mask aud scarecrow apparol was a crea- 
ture of three emotions aiitl no moral. He got 

drunk, he said d n frecjuently, and he thumped 

his native attendant. 

Only in one disti-ict of Oudh (in the Transgogra 
country) did T see nutchnuH us('d for tiger-.shooting, 
and there the idea seenu'd to jirevail that any 
branch of a ti-ee that would carry a man Avas good 
enough for a uiavltau, hoAveA'er clo.se to the ground. 
I oidy saAA' oia* tiger 'killed in that district hy 
«i«c/>r<;<.-.shooting, and on that occasion, a lady 
being of the party, the iiictclKins Avere ten feet <ir 
less from the ground. Thei’e Aiere four guns out 
(Mrs A., AA'ho shared h<*r husband’s itMchnii., b<‘ing 
a spectator only); and a tiger, if so inclined and 
not prevented hy a Indlet, could have reached any 
one of the occupants of the four otachans erected 
for us. The only sense of irsing those rai.sed posi- 
tions AVfis in the fact that so thei’e Avas le.ss chance of 
the tiger seeing and being; fiightened off hv one of 
US to the detriment of another. It Avas Avith rather 
the guilt-laden consciousness of the as.sassin that I, 
as one of four, lay in AA'ait for a jiossible tiger. 

But mine Avas not to lie the assassin’s hand. At 
first, Avhen the line of coolies had shouted and 
drummed and horned their Avay into earshot of our 
ambuscade, it seemed as if the tiger Avould hestd 
my way ; but the processicai of wild things flying 
before the beaters included not the fbtest king. 
First, with wary step and safety-seeking eye, tbO;, 
jackajl emerged, cros.sed the glade in front of me, 
and was gone into the jungle behind. Then patter, 
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patter, upon tlie Mien leaves, what is it that 
approaches so noisily — an elephant ? No ; a pea- 
cock ! Clumsy of foot, as harsh of note, this 
worthy attendant upon the Olympian shrew fol- 
lowed the jackal. Then a heavily antlered stag 
stepped forth, and sniffing danger in the air, sped 
on. But the tiger came not ; and then, bang, bang, 
and a roar on my left, told me that another gun 
than mine had o])ened fire uj)on it. But we all 
shared in the finish when, on elephants, we pushed 
thi^ tiger out of the patch of heavy undergrowth 
into which it had taken refuge, and killed it. 

And again 1 went after tigc'rs in that district 
wlaai the natives shikari in charge of affau's, ignor- 
ing machtdis, sought to place the shooters upon the 
forks of saplings and u])on low'-lianging branches 
where security was not to be dreamed of, and 
shooting was an im})ossibility. Once, in our sev- 
eral beats, I permitted myself to be located in a 
sapling fork, but only to immediately (piit that 
coign of disadvantage as soon as the shikfiri’s back 
was turned. My position would, indeed, have been 
unendurable for more than a few minutes. I could 
only stand on one foot at .a time. I could only 
remain upon my perch at all by holding on A\'ith 
at least one hand ; and if I had had occasion to fire 
my gun, it must have been fired pistol fashion, 
with the one hand not immediately emj)loyed in 
keeping myself aloft. And all this torture and ; 
crippling for an elevation of about half the height ■ 
that a full-^’own tiger can reach from the ground-' 
without jumping. I canie down from that percK 
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forthwith, n.nd for the remainder of the day as- 
cended no otlier. It has to he addecl that, as fir 
as tigers wei’e concerned, no machan or substitute 
therefor ivas required on that occasion, for from first 
to last no tiger made an appearance to any of us. 

And now, reluctantly enough, I bring these re- 
miniscences to a close. It required something of an 
effort to commence my narrative. It calls for a 
greater effort to write “ Finis,” to drop the curtain 
and put out the lights. Memories that had long 
slumbered have been awakened, and will not at 
once be lulled to rest again. Deliglits that ha<l 
been put away as unattainable have returned to my 
imagination as temptations difficult of resistiance. 
The good sport and the good-fidlowshq) that went 
with my shikar of thirty years challenge me to 
renew that pa.st and live the old life again. What 
a good time it was ! What good fellows were they 
w'ho hel])ed to make it so ! But to talk of living 
that life again — that way madness lies. 
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is mid-winter, — that is to 
say, it is the 15th July, 
— and as I am writing 
these lines in Tasmania, 
my statement that it 
is mid- winter is locally 
accurate to the letter. 
It is mid-winter, then, 
inasnmch as it is mid- 
dlewards of Tasmania’s 
apology for a hyper- 
borean season, and look- 
ing out from my study- 
window, my eye ranges over a 
-ig^rden where roses, geraniums, chrysanthemums, 
nasturtiums, and other flowers are all abloom: 
looking beyond these witnesses as to the good 
clmracter of Tasmania’s climate, down the sloping , 
paddocks that are bounded by a willow -fringed ‘ 
•,beo^, ;- an beyond to the broad watei-s of the v 
li^Went, I see a sunlit river gay with a score 


^t^ceutreboard yachts ; and looking farther yfet. 
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afield, I find the scene closed in by hills of varied 
form that, tier after tier, exhibit tricks of light 
and shade that would delight the artist and drive 
tlie ]n‘osiest writer into poetry. 

This, by the way, is written in Hobart, where 
iny home is not, and the room that I call my 
study is not a study any more than it is mine, 
except temjiorarily. I am in Hobart, and ilun'e 
frontinir me is a sc(me that has mon' of summer 
than winter in it. Hut I am, nevertheless, within 
sight of snow, if 1 clioose to go i-ound to the back 
of the house, foy T live under tlie sliadow of IMonnt 
Wellington, that towei's <*ver 4000 f<*et above tlie 
sea-level, and bears upon its crest ami n[)per slojies 
a snow mantle that, if the sun be less consjiic- 
uous than usual, lasts more or less fiom .lune to 
August. A most picturesque mountain is this 
from eveiy point of A’iew, as Is Hobart the most 
Ixiautifnlly situated city of the many cities that 
I have seen in three quartei’S of the world. Con- 
stantinople, the sjilendid capital fif the Byzantine 
empire, I know only by rejmte, and 1 am there- 
fore unable to comjiare the two cities that are 
mirrored in the Bosphorus and Derwent respec- 
tively. But J can speak from jiersonal olii^rva- 
tion of Delhi, Lucknow, Cairo, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Moscow, and St Petersburg, — all mote 
or less famous for their beauty, — and say without > 
hesitation that Hobart, because of its nRignificent 
environment, eclipses them all, 

Uni(pie as are its physical charms ahd climate,: ^ 
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Hobart possesses social and other advantages that 
should make *it ])eculiarly attractive to retired 
Anglo-Indians <and others of small independent 
means who desire to live economically and yet 
enjoy the pleasures of society and improving in- 
fluences of civilisation ; and for him who would 
live a retired life among his books or flowers there 
is ample choice in the country of places upon 
which nature has show(;red her gifts with prodigal 
hand, access \vhereto has been made easy by rail 
or road, and (^ver•ywhere he shall And the most 
])eriect tem])ci’ate climate in the^ world, cheai) 
living, and a kindly people ; and in some jmrts 
lu* will find also .such sixa-t as I shall proceed 
to s[K*ak of. 

Befoi'e I decided finally to settle In Tasmania I 
made; iiujuiry as to its merits as a game country ; 
and from men Avho had been there, or had be- 
longed to I'egiments quartered in Hobaii; when 
that place uais an Imperial gai-rison, 1 gathei’ed 
satisfactory information as to Tasmanian possi- 
bilities in the matters of shooting and hujiting. 
This information was decidedly delusive in one 
respect : I was told that men of the Hobart 
garrison had been wont to go out hither and 
thither to shoot snipe, and had habitually made 
bJgs of twenty to thirty coujfle, and 1 promised 
• myself that I would do likewise. 

Now, having been eleven years in Tasmania, 
1 am in a position to state that T have not only 
never shot one, but that I have not seen one 
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alive. I have seen tliree defunct suipe, these 
having been bi’ought into the railway carriage 
I occu2)ied by a sjiortsinan who got in at the 
Epping roadside station, hut never a living one. 
Not hut Avhat there are some sui2)e in the colony 
from September to the end of November, but 
they come in much smaller numbers than they 
used to, and come to fewer feeding -grounds. I 
have only just discov'ered one or tAvo places where 
they may be looked for in Se2)tember next, and I 
have made my anangements to be at those place's 
at the right tinu'. 

On one occasion only have T gone forth to shoot 
snijie in Tasmania, and then I went under tlie 
most favourable conditions e.xcejit as to season. 

I Avas the guest of Sydney Page, then OAvner of 
the Stonehenge property, and a snij)e-SAvanni Avas 
among his possessions. He had religiously j)re- 
sevved this for the admirable sjiortsman Charles 
Agnew, the S(|uirc of W.-iverley (owner and rider 
^f some of Tasmania’s best racei’s) ; but Agnew 
likd not come, and the cream of the year’s shoot- 
in/g was to b(^ mine ! Now, I thought, as w© 
stated for tin; ground, 1 am about to see the 
swift 'y- flighted long -bills rise to right and left, 
8 ingly,'‘^oubly, and in wisps. I imagined 'the air 
thick .with snii)e, and my only doubt was;’ that 
Ave w'er^o not sufficiently j)rovided with cartridjge®- . , 
We reach, ed the swainj) that should have’be©hi>;sald , 
found it dky and caked brickwise, and' 
no livinir crisature out of it but a harmlti'ss 
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During one year three snipe were kept for my 
gun by the ftiendlj’^ owner of Mount Ireh ; but 
I was charged during that season with heavy 
political duties, and could not make an oppor- 
tunity for interviewing those birds. However, 
hope of better performance is before me. Snipe 
still visit this garden island elsewhere than at 
Stonehenge and Mount Ireh. I have heard of 
nine couple being shot by a shepherd Avoca way, 
and on the river Nile they ai;e said to be plentiful. 

Tasmanian nomenclature is every way erratic. 
Tlje river Nile is not veiy far from the Jordan 
and the towns of Jericho and Jerusalem, but it 
is also in the neighbourhood of Brighton, a town- 
ship remote from the ocean and in no particular 
representative of its namesake London - on - Sea. 
Siiniliar eccentricity 2^1‘t^vails in i*espect of our 
fautia, and esj)ecially of oiir fish. A species of 
grayling that has its habitat in our hill-streams 
— a distinctly fresh -water fish — is styled herring 
in the North, albeit known to Southerners as the 
cucumber - mullet, by reason of some dim notion 
that it has a cucumber flavour about it. Per 
contra^ our perch is a denizen of the sea ; our 
Tasmanian tiger is a marsu2)ial (as are all Tas- 
manian indigenous animals) in no way i-elated to 
tKe • feline tribe, which j)resents much of the ap- 
pearance of the Indian hyena, and is known at, 
/the Zoo as the Tasmanian wolf; our badger, or 
, V bTpb fl.tj, only resembles the English animal of 
iitliat ■ name' in as far as it is (|uadru2)edal. 
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Tliei’e is no particulai* glory about shooting our 
tiger beyond that of coming upon a beast that 
is peculiarly wary and shy of intercourse with 
liuman beings. It avoids man and the snares 
that are laid for it, ju.st as if it knew that a 
price was set upon its head by the Government 
— a price equal to that j)aid in India for the 
more noble animal ; for this Tasmanian tiger is 
the deadly foe of sheep, and every yeai‘ many 
a merino falls a prey, to this scourge of the Hock- 
owner. Few and far between are tla* tigei's shot 
ill the lower jmstoral runs, lint uj) in tla^. Lake 
country, where snow .sometimes lies upon the 
gi’ound for two or three days togeth(*r, th(“y arc* 
tracked down like the moose and killed in greater 
nnmbers. 

Another marsupial peculiar to this colony is the 
Tasmanian devil, an evil-minded creature that 
plays havoc with poultry, and is more retiring 
than the native tigei'. I do not know any animal 
that is more successful than this in the art of 
keeping out of sight. Dick Swiveller would have 
given a good deal (if he had had it to give) for 
this power. Jack the Giant-killer, having this,,, 
would not have needed an invisible cap. "the 
brute will not even allow itself to Ije .seen when 
caged ; at any I’ate 1 havt? tried to see those of the 
London Zoo and Launceston (Tasmania) Gardem 
Avithout success, although they were thfere to be 
viewed, according to the labels on their cages. 

Of course we have opossums — the gi’ey and the 
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l)eautiful black opossum, the lattei* being also, I 
believe, peculiar to Tasmania. But tliese do not 
offer what may be styled legitimate sport, for the 
method of hunting them is a good deal that 
adopted by the British poacher in regard to 
pheasants. ’Possuming is a nocturnal pursuit 
that may be followed any ♦moonlight night by 
him who has a dog broken to the business, and a 
gun that \sill carry a charge of shot forty yards. 
It is the. dog’s duty to “tree”* the ’possum — i.e., to 
drive it from the ground where it is feeding into 
the branch of some tree hard by — laiid then the 
’possum -hunter’s easy task is to bring the quarry 
doAvn witli a pot-shot aimed at the poor crouching 
tiling, whose dark outline, brouglit out in strong 
relief by the moonlit heaven, offers an easy mark. 

Thus from off an overhanging bough of eucalypt 
or acacia do we — or some of us — shoot the wattle- 
bird (glaucopis), that joy of epicures, if not of 
sjiortsmcn. Gourmets swear by this colonial 
delicacy, and hold it to be superior to quail, or 
snipe, or duck ; our legislators seek to protect it 
from the too greedy pot-hunter by enforcing a 
close season of two years, us once was done in 
regard to quail ; oui* rabbiters leave bunnies for a 
time to shoot the moi’e I’emunerative creature of 
yellow wattles, — and yet to the shikari this bird 
is4i failure unworthy of consideration in our Game 
Laws. 

• But then our Game Law^s are in keeping with 
our antipodean topsy - turvytloni. They have 
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casually recognised quail ; for a brief period the 
Game Act’s protecting mgis was thrown over the 
hare ; but, geuei'ally speaking, they have devoted 
attention to that jovial and mellow songster the 
black - and - white imrgpie, and other feathered 
creatui'es equally excluded from the game category 
proper. . 

The hare was abandoned to its fate because it 
abused the confidoneo showed in it, and dev'oted 
aii excessi\'e portion of its energies to tlie barking 
of fi*uit-trees. It became the subject of ])etitions 
to Parliameuh, and being relinquished to the just 
fate of its ill-doing, dropped from its lofty position 
in the gatne list to tin; level of its poor relation 
tlie rahbit in tlie list of ])csts, — for as pests do we 
know the rabbit, the codlin-moth, and the Cali- 
fornian tliistle, and we legislate for their eradica- 
tion acco)(lingly. 

Ujifnvtuiiately, several of the British and 

flurti, intioduced into Tasmania to give this colony 
a home colour, have not shown that discreet jnodera- 
tion which was expected of them. The blackberry, 
imported at some cost in care and coin, nurtured in 
the teuderest manner while it was being acclim- 
atised, grown in one instance under glass, and 
prized at the oulsc't as a .splendid acquisition, 
promptly pioceeded to misconduct itself by *an 
extravagant growth wholly unknown to ttie 
parent stock. Blackberry-plants developed • from 
modest bushes into trees, and instead of confining 
themselves to hedgerows, ran riot over the fields! , 
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Blackberry -pickers nowadays use ladders to mount 
the Brobdingilagian brambles that bear the fruit 
they seek ; blackberry - avenues have succeeded 
hedgerows ; and the exuberant gi-owth of the 
plant is hardly compeixsated by the excellence of 
tlie berry, whicli is as supeiior to that of England 
as are hothouse grapes to the crop of a vine gi'own 
against tlui'wall of a London suburban detached 
villa. 

Thus has the rabbit misconducted itself. It was 
import(‘(l for the sake of sport, reared with some 
difficulty in artificial Avarrens, and, as far as 
possible, preserved. In the absence of any Game 
Laws such as are knoAvn in England, or any re- 
striction as to possessing or using guns, or any 
limitation of the people’s right to shoot any Ain- 
domesticated creature, the Ihav of trespass alone 
presented means of preseiwing rabbits ; and the 
tale is told of a man beini;: filled £1 for jrolno: 
upon tlie estate of a large, landoAvner in jmrsuit 
of rabbits. Noav the interest of the landoAiner 
is all the other Avay, and the man Avho pursues 
the rabbit Avith gun or traji is paid by the skin 
for his Avork. 

, While the import<ation of the blacklK'n-y has 
proved a not unalloyed blessing, that of tin' ralibit 
has «!ome to be an almost unmitigated cui-se, except 
froin the sportsman’s point of amcav. Tlu’oughout 
the pastoral country splendid shooting is to be 
had . for the asking, or Avithout asking, by him 
whom rabbits, Avith an occasional hare and quail 
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and ])kn'er, will satisly ; but for the farmer in 
infested areas, who is always waging an expen- 
si\e war against this rodent, and for the legis- 
lator, who is every session Avorrying over new 
Hahhit Bills, this animal is a nuisance. 

The above exception in favour of the sportsman 
must include the professional rahbiter — the man 
who earns his livelihood for several months of the 
year by trajijiing and otherwise encompassing the 
destruction of the pest. But thiTe is a method 
about his Avay of doing business. He kills a 
sufficient (pia,ntity of lahliits to keep liim going, 
hut he is by no means at one with the landed 
pro])rietor as to their extermination: they are his 
stock-in-trade, and he pre.serv(>.s them as strictly as 
does the Englisli keeper his pheasants. Many of 
them he saves from d(*.struction by the wholeside 
slanehter of their natural enemie.s — the dome.stic 
nm ^vil(l, tlir riativ^t^ nnd tlio cut, all of 

wliich an; rigidly jirotected by Act of Parliament, 
and all of which are ruthlessly done to death by 
the jirofessional rabbitor. Indeed it is a bywonl 
as to this person that h(‘ regards a day well spent 
upon the killing of one native cat, and infinitely 
prefers finding one of the cat tribe in his trap to 
catching a rabbit. 

The fecunility of this ingiorted memlier of“the • 
Lepus family is such as should make Malthus turn 
in his grave. The rabbit in its English habitat is 
prolific enough, in that it has as many, as seven 
litters a-year, with as many as eight in a litter ; 
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but that is not sufficiently rapid work for the Tas- 
manian rabbit, which, being of the feminine gen- 
der, begins its domestic cares when three months 
old, and thenceforth bears a litter of ten or a 
dozen for every moon, or at least for every month 
of the twelve. It is simply bewildering to think 
of tlie family that a healthy pair of Tasmanian 
rabbits may gather round their burrow after a year 
of (lomestic bliss uninterrupted by the trapper : no 
lt*ss than five generations wfaild be there, exclusive 
of the first ])arents, descending to the great-great- 
great-grandchildren. M. le Comte de Lesseps con- 
sidered as the head of .a French family cannot be 
mentioned in the same breath as the Tasmanian 
rabbit ; not even in Hrigham Young can we fincf a 
Innnan ])oing who in this respect can be cited by 
way of comparison : one has to go to the finny 
denizens of the water, or to those fashionable but 
inconvenient organisms the microbes, for a parallel. 

Speaking of microbes, I would ask if it has ever 
occurred to any scientific believer in them, to ex- 
plain how it comes about that, increasing with 
such monstrous rapidity as is attributed to them, 
they have left room on this planet for any other 
form of life ? Some sort of explanation is to be 
found in the apparent fact that they are of modern 
infention, and this deduction is jastified by the 
oflfussion from the ‘ Imperial English Technological 
and Scientific Dictionaiy’ (published in 1854) of 
both the microbe and the bacillus — to say nothing 
of the gerift which is there treated as a thing 
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innocuous, und not as tlio baneful propagator of 
disease tliat it is now held to be. ' 

13ut, returning to our rabbits, I would invite the 
British globe-trotter of sporting proclivities who 
does Tasmania, to devote some of bis time to a trip 
into the Ouse country, and away beyond to Marl- 
borough and the sourc<! of the Derwent at Lake 8t 
Clair. If lie be a risherman, all the better and 
more complete will be his sjiort ; for the streams 
thereaAvay are a\’c>11 stocked with trout of a fair 
size, if not with such mon.sters as ai’o to he caught 
in the (Ireat Lake some miles north of St Clair: 
and if ]i(' have also an eye for the ])icture.s([m‘, his 
outing will he something to look back upon with 
pleasm i' all his days. 

Fvi>m Hohart to St L'lair the way is almost 
uiihrokeiilv beautiful, albeit of beautv that varies. 
To Bridgewater (eleven miles), where tin* glohe- 
trotter may catch a salmon (w two or shoot Ji, wild 
duck that have their freqmmt home in tin* .sedge- 
lined .shallows, the road --?*.e., tin; luilway — runs 
along the right bank of the Derwent, and the way- 
farer glides past a series of bays who.se clear waters 
mirror now .a group of overhanging eucalypts and 
anon the tretis of some orchard or homestead pad- 
dock ; and over <*n the farther side of the river 
(distant hei'c .some one and a half to two miles) *1)6 
sees the nobly outlined hills — Mount Detention 
and the rest — that serve as a pendant to . the 
Mount Wellington range upon his other, hand*; 
and from Bridgewater, wdiere the river narrows 
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mid the hills creep in closer, as though they loved 
the companionship of this beautiful stream, to New 
Norfolk, tlie scenery is such as the E,hin6 presents 
to the enraptured tourist between Koenigswinter 
and Jliobrich. It is true that the Derwent does 
not boast of the beetling crags, the ruined castles 
of medieval barons, and the legends of nymph and 
siren peculiar to the Rhine. How should it have 
those ruins, seeing that the aborigines, whom we 
disj)ossesse.d only ninety yeitre ago, never built any 
sort of habitation, or recognised the desirability of 
a better mansion than that provided by a hollow 
ti'ee ? And bow should there be legends of a 
jioetic character in view of the fact that, if our 
predc'cessors jiossessed any (Avhich is highly im- 
j)roI>ahlc), those unimaginative peojde were allowed 
t<i die out without communicating any of their 
myths to tlie.ir British successors ? They were a 
poor race, lower in the human scale than the Aus- 
tralian aborigines or the Aztecs — so low, indeed, 
that the mere jiropimpiity of civilisation seems to 
have been the main reason for their very rapid 
disappearance from off the face of the eartli. If 
there had been amongst them that j)roud s])irit of 
despair which made the defeated Roman fall upon 
his sword, one might contemplate the idea of this 
nice going to a, self-sought death with a dirge 
paraphrasing Olivia’s sweetly touching ballad; but 
no such spirit was there of that kind or any other, 
'save so much as enabled the unm to make the 
women do’ all the hard work of the menage. 
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There Avere no rights for those poor gins : theirs 
WiXfi the duty of diving for oysters or mussels, and 
beating tlie bush for kangaroo and wallaby, and 
cooking and such other menial work as was to 
hand; and if they were sjjared from such toil as 
])loughing and reaping and pot - scouring, it was 
merely as the natural consequence of the absolute 
dearth of all imjilements whatsoever, except a 
light spear or javelin and a waddy. 

Even with the bt^etling crags wanting, the 
reaches of the Derwent betwi^en liridgewatca* and 
New Norfolk • have a beautv of their own. less 

t/ ' 

arrogant, perhaps, than that of the Uhine, but 
full y (‘([Ual to it. This much Avill any discrimin- 
ating tourist recognise if he lie guided by his own 
judgment rather than I)}- i\[urray’s or Haedeker's 
haiAdbt)ok ; for your handbook tourist admires to 
order, sees notliing save through the pages of his 
printed guide, and avouM, if so directed by this 
authority, pronounce the loAAor portion of tlie 
Ilhine, irom Cologne RotterdaniAvard.s, to bo in- 
finitely more ])icture.s(|ue than the hill - cla.sped 
stream that Hows j)ast L<jrelei and the Drachenfels. 
Such eminently receptive tourists have I encoun- 
tered ill various citi<>s of Eumiie, Avhat time they 
gaped their Avay through picture-galleries, or 
Avhere not in the mi]l-roun<l jierformance of “do- 
ing” this place or that, ordy A’aried by their being 
done on all hands. Murray or Baedeker open 
liefore him, paterfamilias bids his folloAving admire 
the drapery of this Itubens Avhile standing in front 
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of Raphael’s masterpiece of Madonnas at Dresden ; 
and he and liis go the round, always clinging to 
that volume, and return to their virtuous homes in 
Clapham or Tooting full of edifying matter re- 
lating to theii' foreign travel, which they might 
liave drawn from its original sources without 
journeying five miles away from London. 

But we shall shortly he ready to receive this 
order of tourist with the guide-book necessary to 
his enjoyment of a country new to him. Tas- 
mania’s ex-Premier, who is a fanatic upon the 
subject of our “ beauty spots ” (a tew, by the way, 
tliat seems to indicatei tlie patches worn on lovely 
woman’s cheek ratlier than clioico bits of scenery), 
and discourses about Nature’s assets in this con- 
nection until €‘i weary House of Assembly would, 
for mere sake of change, like to hear of Nature’s 
liabilities — this ex-Prime Minister has, as far as 
words are concerned, started the local Murray, and 
it <mly remains for some one to do the work in- 
stead of talking about it. Then shall we h.ave a 
modest tome that shall give word-pictures of our 
lakes and falls and rivers, our marvellous stalactite 
caves at Chudleigli, our musemns and art-galleries, 
and all the lions of the island, and the ju'oper and 
improving guidance of the gaping tourist shall be 
a.4feured. 

• But we are at New Norfolk, the honetnnoon 
town in tvhich the newly-wed Southerners spend 
•their early days of married life, and glean their 
first practi'cal knowledge as to whether marriage 
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is a, failure. Enfolded on all sides by oi’chards 
and hop-gardens, New Norfolk seeiiis like a bit 
taken out of the Weald of Kiuit, save that the 
Derwent flowing at its feet is of too bold and 
enipliasised a beauty to be Kentish. Just beloAv 
the town, where lofty j)oplars and Avillows come 
down to a ])oint on the right bank, there is on the 
opposite side a bluff, and standijig apart from this 
as Nature's sentinel (not asset) is the Pul])it Kock, 
that, still a beetling' crag, beetled much moi’e 
before a .slice of it Avas taken olf by tin* DerAvent 
Talley line of .vailAvay. lJ])-.stream li'om this the 
Dei'Avent for a mile or two aboA'e New Norfolk is 
not unlike the Thames at Pangbourne, and then 
as one goes farther toAvards tin* .source it a.ssunies 
the charact(“r of a Highhmd stream, and flows o\-e)' 
rocks and boulders in the manner of the salmun- 
Avaters of Scotland. 

From New Norfolk to Maccpiarie Plains Ave pass 
throimh an aiiricultural countrv, here', and there 
meeting a tract of b»i.sh-land, and beyond Mac- 
quarie Ave enter the laud of rabbit.s. Thence to 
the Ouse then* is a Avide stretch of pastoral country 
given up to sheep and rabbits, and beyond the 
Ouse rabbits and sheep again for miles. During 
one drive of tAventy miles I amused myself 
counting the rabbits — reached three hundred and 
stopped ; and during that driA'e I met about three 
human beings upon the road. That is thb country 
for the man Avho wants to shoot rabbits, and if he' 
push his way farther yet he may shoot kangaroo. 
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even unto the border of Lake St Clair — a lake 
twenty-five miles in circumference, and surpassing 
in beauty any lake that I have seen, and I have 
seen Como, Maggiore, Lochs Katrine and Lomond, 
in the course*, of my wanderings. Lake St Clair, 
with its many bays and tree-fringed promontories, 
stands iit an amphitheatre of hills, and towering 
above it are the s[)Iendid peaks of Mounts Ida and 
Olympus. No words can dejiict the glory of the 
scene that confronts him who stands upon the 
pebbly beach of St Clair. There might a poet 
live, and ne'ed no other inspiration, than that of 
the glorious panorama round liim ; there might 
the artist spend his life, and need no other subject 
for his brush than St (^lair in its difierent moods 
and aspects. Tint as tilings are at ju’csent, none 
but a man who has infinite resources in himself or 
a hermit would care to spend a lifetime there, inas- 
much as then* is no human habitation there except 
a resthouse, and no society of any sort within 
three or four miles. The poet, the artist, or the 
recluse might, even under these conditions, make 
an all-satisfying home of that resthouse, but not 
the average man. Howevei*, this is not likely 
to be St Clair’s lasting state. The tina- must 
come when its shores Avill be lined by villas and 
ca’sinos and clubs, when St Clair will be the , 
summer resort of Australasia. Already thousands 
of Australians fly from the summer heat of the 
Inainland to Tasmania, where the climate is tem- 
perate in the hottest season ; and still more should 
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they seek refuge at St Clair or Lake Ci'escent, 
Avliere the air is bracing and delightfully cool, even 
when in the Tasmanian plains people find it a few 
degrees too warm. 

The fisherman who desires to captui’e monster 
trout has only to betake himself to the Great 
Lake. Thei’e are in the Tasmanian Court of the 
Imperial Institute eleven trout that averaged 
18 lb. in weight, and in the Agent-Geiuwal’s Office 
there is a photc^graph -of a catch of fifty-three fish 
that scaled 470 lb. Or ho may catch salmon, as I 
have said, in ,tlie lluon, where of an evening I 
havt* seen these fish rising in every dii’ection. It 
was from out of the lluon waters that Sir Kobert 
Hamilton, ex-Governor of Tfismania, and a good 
fi.sherman like Lord Gormunston, the ]))'(“sent 
Governor, drew the largest salmon yet caught in 
I'asnianiaii wat(‘rs. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to wlietlna' 
Tasmania really ])ossesses the true salmon, — the 
veritable Sfilmo snlny , — and authorities have dif- 
fered as to this widely, as is the wont of authori- 
ties in other instance.s. Sir Thomas Brady of the 
Irish Fislau-ies Board, and an expert, saw that 
salmon which 1 have i-eferred to as the spoil of 
Sir Robert Hamilton’s rod, and gave it as his 
o])inion that if that was jmt a salmon he had ne^^er 
seen one ; but even this ex cathedra yxAgvaent has 
been questioned. And I must confess tlfat I have 
been duljious as to authoritative opinions on thd 
Sulmo tribe since an experience I had at Sir 
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James Gibson-MaitlantVs salmon, and trout-breed- 
ing' astablishfiient at Howietoun, There Sir James 
endeavoured to enlighten me as to the features 
that distinguished a salmon from a salmon-trout 
and so forth. He had a good-sized fish drawn 
fi'om one of the ponds. He held it in his left 
arm while with a dexter finger he pointed out 
the number of scales between the jowl and nearest 
fin ; then, liaving counted so many (but how many 
1 found it unnecessary t<^ remember), lie said, 
“ Because this fish has that number of scales 
between those two points it is a^ true salmon ; ” 
and then, by way of frustrating my search for 
knowledge, the ke(‘ 2 )er Siiid, “ No, that isn’t a 
salmon and Sir James agreed that it was some- 
tliing else, and I remained ignorant of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the noble fish as I 
was at the outset. 

There are some ])oints in regard to the acclima- 
tisation ol' salmon in Tasmania that are beyond 
any doubt whatever: (1) That .some thousands 
have luvn exjoendi'd in the introduction of ova ; (2) 
that Sir Thomas Brady went out in charge of 
one batch of 400,000 eyed ova, and saw the fish 
hatched out in the salmon and trout breeding- 
ponds at the Plenty ; and (3) that fish are caught 
fi'Oin time to time that, as to aj)pearance, colour, 
pand flavour, are so like the true salmon that it is 
immaterial if they are something (dse. 

And good sjiort is to be had by the disciple of 
Izaak Walton in Tasmanian waters, whether he 
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lisli tor this s:ilinoii of questionablo identity or for 
trout or herring. Alas ! that is not for me. I 
did make one attempt to whip the Fortli river for 
herring, liv au evil moment 1 conceived the wild 
idea that I coidd make a cast that would sei-ve to 
beguile this innocent fish to take my fly ; and 1 
armed myself with tlie necessary apjiaratus (which 
includes gentles that, one at a time, have to be 
fastened to the hook) and set to work. The. ob- ' 
vious result was a dismal failun^ as fai* as tilling 
my creel was concorned. I mwer got a rise, much 
less a tlsh, and J hooked nothing exccjit the over- 
hanoino- branches and the loii’s submerged in the 
liver : boughs and logs I was continually hooking, 
until my patience gave way and I left the water. 

IJut other and more expert jieople can till ihfii' 
creels in an hour or two when the Forth is at its 
best. Twentv and thirtv dozen have been caught 
out of that river by a single rod in a day. Fisher- 
men from Hobart, and ev6u from Australia, come 
to try coiichisions with the Forth her ring ; and I, 
who live on the hank of that rivei’, cannot hope to 
draw any linny creatures from it unless it be the 
eel of tlie crireks, the black iish in the waters 
alxrve the faidge, or those handsome denizens of 
the sea, the mullet and .salmon-trout, which come 
into the estuary; and [ do not know that I aih 
equal to the capture of the black-fish, even if t 
tried that de])artmeiit of fishing. I havfe caught 
mullet and salmon-trout by S 2 )inning out of the ‘ 
stern of a boat, and 1 might catch rock-cod if my 
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seamanship permitted of my going outside of the 
Heads, lloclc-cod is not a cod, nor, as far as I 
know, has it anythiiig to do with rocks ; but it is, 
as an edible fish, e({ual to the Tasmanian flounder 
(winch is not a flounder), trumpeter, and trevally, 
and that is saying a great deal. I -ought to 
add that neither the mullet nor the salmon-trout 
above named justifies its name ; but as to Tas- 
* nianian nomenclature generally, that is the rule, 
and things Tasnuiniau are seldom what they seem 
by name. 

A day spent up the Forth is by no means de- 
fickmt in deliirlit oven for him Avho cannot angle. 
It is a beautirnl river above bridge, much after the 
fashion of the Highland stream. Its course lies 
through a series of hills that are tiinlxu’ed, for the 
most piirt, from crown to base, and over a bed of 
grave], pebble, and boiilders, with here and there a 
rocky formation that bi-eaks the flowing waters 
into a miniature waterfall. On either bank there 
is ever ;ind again a fringe of greenery wherein may 
be found the most beautiful Tasmanian shrub — the 
native laurel and the Christinas tree, and many 
others pleasant to the eye. On either hank, too, 
there are pleasant copses, where in the shade of 
forest trees one may enjoy an aJ fresco meal ; and 
ai^ay in the distance, raising its crest above the 
lower hills, one may, looking up-stv(*ani, see Mount 
Koland, that giant among the local mounts, and 
'sole wearer in winter of a diadem of snow. 

I have had some veiy enjoyable days after the 
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brown quail in the Forth country ; not that there- 
away are to be made such ba^s as Are to be shot 
ill other parts of the colon}'. From forty to fifty 
brace have fixllen to one gun in the Chudleigh 
neighbourhood, and big bags of the grey or stubble 
quail have been made in the southern part of the 
island ; but twenty brace constitute a good day’s 
shooting about the Forth, and witli the adjuncts 
of picturesque scenery and iindgorating air full of ‘ 
ozone, twentv brace are a sufficient return for a 
four hours’ tramp. 

But a good dog with a .special ajititude for 
bi-own-qiiail-huntiiig is e.ss(*nlial. It is not suf- 
ficieixt fo have a dog tliat will point or set to its 
game. The game lias to be roused sometimes by 
something more tlian the eag’er glance of jiointer 
and the footfall of the apjxroaching shootist. 
Sometimes the <log has to worxy into a thicket of 
branches after tliis evasive bird, and it does not 
occur to everv dog to have a dav when it cares to 
scramble about sucb cover as that of the Tu.snianian 
blackbeiry. 1 once shot nine f(uail, roused one by 
one, oxit of one busli. 

Hares are to be found in goodly numlxers in the 
northern districts, where they are hunted with a 
pack of beagles, cours(*d, and shot. It was my lot 
to be one of a party that shot the Quamby countfy 
one winter day, and we killed between seventy and 
eighty hares, Ixesides sundiy wuld duck, quail, and 
rabbits. The object of that expedition was to thin* 
the hares down, not to exterminate them. 
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There are good sportsmen in the Quamby and 
Longford nerghbourhoods — men who ride and 
shoot straiglit ; and a gi’and patron of every form 
of sj)ort is to 1)0 found thereaway in the Squire of 
Entally, the Hon. Thomas Ileil)ey, one time Premier 
of Tasmania, and now a member of the Adminis- 
tration of the day. Mr Reibey kept that pack of 
l)eagles for many a year. He is as good a whip as 
' there is in tlie island, and he has bred and owned, 
and still owns, some first-class race-horses. 

Once a-year the beautiful grounds of Entally are 
the sc(mo of a cricket-match betwec),i a Laiinceston 
and some local eleven ; and on most northern 
sporting prospectuses, wliether of race-meetings, 
cho])[)ing-matches, or what not, his name is to be 
f'ound as patron or vice-j)atron. 

There are stags in Tasmania,- -the descendants 
of imported fallow-deer, — and these are hunted by 
liounds, as are also the indigenous kangaroo. It 
cannot be said tliat the countiy to be ridden over 
is such as would commend itself to the hunter of 
lieicestershire : hills of the Corinsh pattern have 
to be negotiated at a flying pace by him oi’ her 
who desires to keep in with the hounds, and in 
some parts there are frequent post-and-iail ftmces 
of formidable strength that must be cleared or in- 
v()Ive trouble. At one steeple-chase iii Tasmania, 
every jump being post-and-rails, I sa)v three jockeys 
heavily thrown, one of whom Avas killetl on the spot 
and another seriously hurt. 

I here qiiote a cutting from a Tasmanian paper 
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Avliicb oives lui account of a. day with a southern 
pack : — 

Ift/f/cn Porh Bcftf/lrs . — (')ii irt)U(lay [:'0tli all.] Hutton 
Piirk pa(*k mot at the top (»t* SpriiiL^ Hill. Startin'^, we 
take a brier-and-deadwood fence out of the main-road on 
to Sandhill property. A cast is at once made, and tlie 
hounds draw forward as they Hy thrr)!!*^!! all the most 
likely country to tlie westward in quest of the wild deer. 

After drawing; for our game for some four miles, and 
crossing several deadvvno<ls, wt'. iind ourselves at the back 
of the Hutton J\u’k “tier run,'* in the midst of ferns, 
rocks, and wattle-scrub — a rough enough spot be in, 
without the rain, which now (‘omes down heavily and 
wets us through,; but we are cvideully on the right sjH»t 
at last, as old Signal picks up a “trail.” Tin' pack are 
with him in a moment, ami immediately a fin(‘ stag breaks 
CO ve?’ away through tlie thick scrub in front. The hounds 
swing on to the trail at a great pace, over two fences 
away to the top oi Savage’s Tier. Doubling, the stag 
takes us back over the same ('ountry and fences, thence 
along a l>oundary wire -fence, ovm’ a big deadwood, and 
th(* hounds lead us straight u]> the rugged face of Jones’ 
Tier at a terrible pace. Three liorsi^s alone reach tlie 
summit in time to sije the leading hounds disaiipearing 
over the lo]> of the* next range. Every eflbrl is being made* 
by those hi ill in it to get on closer terms witli llie leaders, 
but it is extremely dillunilt to keep at steeple-chase speed 
up the face of lulls one aft(*r another, the sides of which 
are almost j^eriiendicular. However, mile after mile at 
such a }>ace, and over such a country, must bring the 
dciir back to us, is a commuting thought; and it is evident 
from the energ(?tie. working of the hounds, as we reJlrh 
tlie top of the liigliest tier for the third time, that oyr 
game is not far alujad. Such persistent tactics in tak- 
ing a bee-line to the top of every rough hill far and near, 
with the hounds behind him, forcing the pace without a 
cheek, begins to tell at last; for, making down the south 
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side of the tier, he takes us over a fence into more thick 
scrub, on and (k)wn to a gully, wliere lie is siglited as he 
plunges into the centre of a water-hole, and out again, 
with the hounds close at his heels. He now takes to 
doubling at close (piarters and laying up, which makes 
it a very hard matter to force him in the thick bracken; 
but ultimately at this game the hounds prove too much 
for him, and at last he is captured, after one of the 
hardest and fastest runs the writer has ever taken part 
in. The distancci covered must have been fully fourteen 
miles, and the hounds ran practieally without a check 
from start to finish. 

Six horses almie have struggled to the end. The master 
(]\Ir E. O. }3isdee) on Tso. C, Jliss French on Circassian, 
Miss Jh Fennycuick on Frank, IMiss B. Butler on Barliette, 
Messrs T. (J. Jiisdee on Doetress and A. Mannings on a 
roan. 

Kaii^tyaroos and wallaby are reckoned among 
Tasmanian game, and are, for tlio purposes of 
the table, as good as, if not lietter tlian, hares ; 
but as objects <^f sport T confess that they have 
not- appealed to my sliikari instinct. Both toucli 
iny sense of humour — they are so distinctly comic 
of apjiearance, save for the gentle and melancholy 
eye, which appeals to my more merciful side. 
Neither kangaroo nor wallahy can he strictlv re- 
guvclod as a quadruped. It i.s true that both have 
fore -legs, or rudimentary limbs that (‘ooupy the 
po?<ition of fore-legs, and that occasionally they 
j^Tit their foi*e-feet to the ground ; hut so may 
a man dn with his hands, and it is as hands that 
these mavsiipials use their fore-feet. When they 
want to travel they hop upoii their hind-legs, and 
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then, us also when they are seated, the tail comes 
into play, and the kangaroo or walhtby becomes a 
tri})edal creature. The Tasmanian kangaroo is the 
small brush variety, not to bo confounded with the 
“old man” or “forester” of Australia that, as the 
boxing kangaroo, made its appearance at the 
Acpiarium. Only once have I been tempted to 
go out after kangaioo, and on that occasioji 1 
posted myself, tinwittingly, upon a bull -dog’s 
nest — i.(\, the nest of a monster ant known as 
the bull-dog — and at the niomtint when my dog- 
had roused a^ kangaroo mv attention was dis- 
tracted from the same by what I took to 1)0 a 
bayonet-thrust in my leg. J left tla* dog and 
kaui^aroo to finish matters as thev chose. 

T cannot pretend that Tasmania isajiother India 
in respect to shikar ; but it has, in addition to 
many charms that are distinctly missing in India, 
such a fair show of spoi-t as I hav(' mentioned 
above, to say nothing of cricket, yachting, boating, 
polo, racing wliert-ver men and horses do congrc'gate, 
and even golf in one |)]ace. A sportsman laa-d not 
perish of shikar inanition in Tasmania, and I am 
better able to compai*e the one country with the 
other in that I have been during the last six 
months in both. For since I wrote the preceding 
chapter it has chanced that I took the Indkn ,, 
route from England to Tasmania. 

When I left India in 1878, I shook the dust of 
that country off my feet. It did not occur to me 
then that I should e^'er revisit Hindostan, but fate 
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iiiranged matters otherwise than I had foreseen, 
and after an ^l)sence of fifteen years 1 found myself 
in October last landing once again at the Apollo 
Bunder, and doing battle with coolies and Customs 
officers, and eating prawn-curry in the gregarious 
Esplanade Hotel, and going through the old old 
routine of the newly airived Englishman. 

India is too rigidly conservative to change its 
habits and customs much in three Imstrums, and I 
found it very mucii Avhat it* was when T left it in 
1S73. No alteration was to be f>bserved in the 
fashion of native costume, or in the agricultural 
im])lenients, which are in this year of grace very 
mncli what they were when Cain tilled the soil; 
the smells were the same, and i'ull-bodied as ever; 
and thei'e in front of Watson’s was the familiar 
crowd, made u]) of jugglers, money - changers, 
ghtiri’ie- wallahs, and other pi'cdatory ])eo])]e, who 
are in India not [)eculiar to the neighboui'hood of 
tlx* Ksplanade Hotel. 

Tlie fir.st change of wliich 1 became distinctly 
aware was that of the (,hi.stoms arrangements, f 
was im[)orting a gun that twice before* had entered 
India duly free — an ancit'ut Imt .serviceal)le weapon 
that had killed hundreds of snipe anil several 
tigers and uj)on this the Cfustoms people [lounced 
aiftl levied duty, in spite of my assurance that 1 
>j'as only on a short visit to the country, and 
should in ‘the course of two or three months be ofi’ 
to Tasmania, tiiking my gun with me. If they 
had levied ‘duty sxich as it was straight aAvay, I 

2 A 
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slionld not have folt as imicli aggrieved as I did ; 
hut evoiA'body in that (Histoins department seemed 
to be bound hand and fot)t by red-tivjie, and it 
<)ccuj)ied about an hour and a half to clear that 
U'uu, and occujiied also about a do;5en oUlcials, none 
of whom .seemed to have the vaguest idea whether 
he or Some other fellow was r('S 2 )onsib]e. At the 
first blush of this (‘uteiprise it appeared as if 1 was 
to get away with my gun (duty duly j)aid) within 
five minutes. A lliuro[)(‘an oflicer, inspii'ed by the 
idea that he was the final authority to be dealt 
with, made an entry of wliat J understood to lx* 
my release; then a native uiKh'rstrap])er inter- 
Aemvl, and 1 was carried off to another block of 
buildings for the puipose of interviewing a suj)en\))‘ 
nativ(‘ being, avIio, after discussion, discovw’ed that 
he could do nothing for me: then I aaus taken to 
an official (also a iiati\e) in another room, Avho was 
besieged by a small foi’ce of gun-owning Britons, 
some of Avhoin were e.vceixlingly angry, Avhih' those 
of weaker .spirit Avei’e desj)ondent. Hero in a A ery 
babel I was r(“(|uiied to ])roduce the entry made by 
that European, and 1 had it not; and a natiA’o 
official of the lowest rank heino' sent f(»r that docu- 

O 

ment, retuiaied without it or any intelligible ex- 
planation of its non-app»‘arance. Then I Avent 
after it my'self, and lo ! that European had ffir- 
gotten all about the entry and myself, and had 
to shake his intellect together to grasp the situa- 
tion. Eventually I got tho necessary document 
from that bewildered jicr-son, and laid it triumjih- 
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antly before the presiding genius of babel, who 
took it into *his consideration in leisurely fashion, 
and demanded of me a declaration of value and an 
autobiograi)hical sketch, which I furnished; and 
then he demanded the key of my gun-case, and (*f 
course 1 could not find this where I thought I had 
]3laced it — i.c., in my pocket — but had to hunt for 
it in the handbag I had left in my gharrie, where 
I found it. Tlien the case being opened, the 
official ins])ect('d the gun and made elaborate notes 
of marks and name and number ; then I was trans- 
ferred in a feeble and ])ers])iriiig condition to yet 
another ofHcial, who witli marked deliberation 
made out a portentous recei[)t in duplicate ; and 
then, having ])aid tlie duty and received iny 
rec«‘ij)t, I was free. Oh, thosi* dreaiy hundrid 
niinut<*s ! Will the Indian Oovernmeiit reform its 
lioinbay Oust<uns system by at least simplifying 
it, if not by abolition of tlie duty on guns? 

1 discovered .niiotlier change, but this time for 
the better, Avhen 1 visited the Jlombay niiiidan. 
])articular]y that near the railway station, in the 
afternoon. India had evidently adopted cricket 
as one of its national games. Baboos (B.A. and 
others), padded in orthodo.x manner, stood up 
ujiou that ])laiu and faced the deadly yoiker 
add bumpy balls delivered by otluT Ilahoos, with 
Biarvelloiis stoicism. Not always was the ball 
telu'iu ihihelle shtc ictu”; now and then it hit 
•a mark, if not the wicket, and a Baboo Aviuced 
but flinchdd not. From end t(* end Kaboos and 
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other coloured people jdayed at the ])ractice-nets, 
liowliiiy and battina; vii>:oronslv, hut 'with iudiffer- 
ent jirctence in the \vay of fitddini;'. 1 did not 
ohst'rve a .single Haboo, however vonthfnl, to move 
out of a Avalk. No, tifteen years coidd not be ex- 
j'eeted to effect .siich a nietanior])hosI.s as that; 
and ifdurina' the next two or three ci-nturies the 
lifiboo is to serious cricket, mutches must l)e 
decided bv souk* otlier crittTiori th«‘in tlie score of 
runs, or the ruiinini;* must he done hy liireliu<;s or 
ill palau([ulns, or, when llie Bahoo energy rises to 
tliat pitcli, on amhliuo' [louies. 

Striking altta*ations iu the mauut'rs and customs 
of tlie [leoplc* saw I none. But it did o(*enr to 
me tliat llie o'liurrIt‘-wallalis and railway station 
(‘oolies of Bombay had liardened in r(*s|)(‘(*t of 
extortion. Th(*re is, I beli('Vt% some sort of tariff 
])n\scril)ed f<u* the charges madi* by thi\s6 banditti, 
but tliat tariff is a d(*ad lett(*i'. My first i^harrif* 
cost me a full day s bin* (aceoidiiiL;' to the nfruj) 
for an liour’s di’ive, and about 50 per c(*nt of the 
capital cost of tin* whole turn-out; and to meet 
the demands of the railway jiorter I should have 
been a two-aniiad)it drillino’-rnacliine. 

But the irouliles of Bombay \vei*e only jiuri^a- 
toiial trials [iri'cedini;* the Elysium of the snipe- 
jheel. Arrangements had h(*(m made to jireseUvO 
Ibr nu^ some of tlu*, best snipe-shootiii<^ in Imliy- 
— in Saharunpore, Aha-adabad, and Allahabad. 
There was 1 t(^ spend I)»*ceml)or and the ( !hrist-^ 
mas of 1803, after a jmdlminary month iu Oudh. 
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Tn one of those districts was I to have a last 
chance of baiting that 51 J -couple l ecord. What 
were the temjiorary annoyances of my brief agony 
with the customs, gharrie - wallah, and railway 
portcns, when beyond was that land of pi-omise ^ 
It was another instance of the vanity of human 
wishes. The snij)e did not come in during Novem- 
be)', or during ’y3-’94 at all; and tin; early dis- 
solution of the 'Jasmanian Assembly foi'ced me 
to be off out of India before. December arriv’ed. I 
liad two or tliree hours’ .shooting iii the vicinity 
of Lucknow with H. B. Mulock, ai;d our greatest 
achicwement was a bag of 25i eoxiple shot, in 
two laans one afternoon, and of those 251 couple 
25 couph* were jacks and only one a full snipe. 
So ingloriou.slv »‘nd(*d my Indian shikar. 

^ ' 

/ 


/ 
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stray sport. 


Bv J. MORAY BROWN, 

Author of ‘ S)iikar Sketches,* * Powder, Spil?, and ^pear,* 
‘Tlie Days wlicn we went Hoj^-ll unting.* 

With numerous Illu.str;ition.s. 2 vols. pp.st 8vo, 21s. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Wo have read notliiiig better in any book on Indian sport than *My ' 

First Tiger.’ 'rbis and what follows i.s told with rare skill, and is ccr* 

tainly the gem of the book .” — Si JanfWs OuzcfU\ 

• 

“ It is not only of * pig * and tiger that the writer has reminiscences to re- 
call ; ho has something to say of almost every species of Indian game. In 
ii .s<^‘ond voliime he deals willi iinu’e familiar Engli.sh sj>orts5 but all in the 
same bright and charming manner wlindi imike.s bis books good reading for 
even those who know notbing whatever of his subjects, and delightful for 
those who do.” — Daihj Tclufruph, 

“In the vivid pictures he paints of hog-hunting, and of those dashing 
charges and brilliant tactics by wliicli many an old boar lias yielded the 
well-prized tusk, one can read of a inirtiality wliicli no words can disguise. 

It is a book lucatliiiig the bcit sjiirit, and a book which cannot fail to 

be included among our works of reference ... .In .short, a compendium of 
sport aboiUKiing in anecdotes and in admirable illustration .” — llluatrufcd 
London JVen's. 

“ Kot only are charms of tiger-luintiiig ami jug-sticking in the far East 
detailed with all an enthusiasts zest — and, be it said, with a good deal o£'i ' ' 
literary skill as well — but sport at liomc. on moor and fen, loch and river, 
is ably and pleasantly dcsci ibed.” — St Jomrs's UndijfL 

“It is his apju'cciation of variety’, bis x>ow'er of vivid dchcrijitiou, and liis 
obvious delight in all the minor incidents of sport, in the art which consists 
ill the working for circa m veil ting ami killing your game in a fuir way, tliat 

the chief charm of !Mr JMoraj^ Hrowii’s book lies So. no of the most 

delightful of his jiapers jirc those in which he tells of Iiis experiences by 
the rivers and burn.s of the north-east of Scotland.” — Scofsautn. 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & S0X8, Kdinulugii and Londo3I.'>'/ 



BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


►SPORT 0'S THE PAMIR STEPPES, I]S CHINESE 
Tl’KKKSTAX, AND TIIK HIMALAYAS. I’.v M.Mnu C, S. CI’M- 
nKUIiANI). AVith Mii|» and uln]ll•lo^l^ IlluMratiojis. In One Volunio. 
dciny Svo. [IifiiUi'ih’tfft'/if. 

Stnivnonj uf CtoUenift: — Slinotiijfr ilu'\ in Kn^.liinir In the Tir Pniijab - 
Cliinose 'I’m ke^taii ainl Pamirs- -'riie Siiml valloy t tlic Kardaiiii’ 

jniss— Uosiiit.ilitv of the akhis - Plains nf Tin'i.e.stan 'Phi* of Ivaighalik 
— (‘rossinu tlie ^'al■kand - First sitriis of ftolii -Dauverjriie’s caiiu* 

A day with Voiiimhiisb.ii5d —Across tin* Tciak to tho CliarluMir valley I’ln* 
Kara and tin* Ki>d l)tM\aii Yarkaml- Shootlmt irran 'Phe ^ .in^ri Jlissar - 
A wedcoKiG Ma/ar- -Tlio ^Pi.'iii Shan mount ini'. With tin* KalmiiKs AImim* the 
region of wood -Aoro-js llio tst»*p)*L- K.i«-h".ir- 'Du- captuif of |»ad Mahonusl 
--Across the Ko.'.hboU ]-a''>- hi Itu'.'ian toniloi\ -Mar^lulaii Ketiiiii t‘» 
ei\ ilLsation. ' 


THE AHADTAN HORSE: His Cointry and Peopei:. V>y 
M \.Tin:-< I km i: \( W, TWKKDIK. (or m. my Mars Jl.lJ.M.’s 

('niisiil-t •emual. Ila^hdail, ainl iNiJitic.il lo-sid< lit foi the tloveninient 
of India in Tniki")! Arabia. Wnli Scmmi rolonictl Plates and otlnr 
Il!t^tiaii<aj>, aiel a M.i]* uf lie* r»uiniry. In One Volume loval -Iti), 
pii. e t-’., ws. 

^'This r.ia.mntiei m hook, whieh is un honoiii to l»ot1i author and piililisher. 
iiiU'.t iviiMin .1 standard work on the s'lhjeet with wlm h it ihals. .. This e\- 
( ellent woik. lull of practical and ‘•pci ial knowhil^je, is wiittmi in a pleasant 
ainl unassuniiiJL' >ty]e, nfhiined with admirable illiMliations of Ai.ibian horses, 
and piodiiced l*v the piiblislier in a 8um]>tnous jonn." - A%/'o //•. 

No writer lui tlie Aiali h.u^e ha^ approju'ln'd tin- consideration nl him with 
sue)’ kiiowh'di:*- i.. (Jemual Twee^i.* posj,i*.^ses, anJ veiy few men ha\e had Mn-h 
opjiortniiiti*''' ot .i'’(jiiiriii;r intoiiui’ion, .it lir.st h-iiid, on the "piR. . 'Pln^ last, 
bnt j.:-oba*»ly ilie most impoilnit, part of General Twee(lii‘’s ’nook is ihe 
Glossanal liidev. which loiuis a muie of vcm-i.il (Iriental bjariiinL' bu every oin- 
interested in ihc i.::eu_Liaph\ , liteiatuiv, and Jiistory ot Llir K.ist." - S-ifiinfa!/ 
/UcifUf. 

HINlJir - KOI! : AV vMiEuiMJ.s avd Wild Spop.t nx ani» 

BEYOND THE lIlMAlWA-. P.y AI \ IoK-Ge S 1 .i: \ L I)0\AIJ) MAG’ 
J,NTA’KK, V.G , lati Prince of Walo's’ Own (Jooikhas; F. K.G.S. 
Dtj^iodul (o Jl.IJ.fl, tuf ]','!,!••• at jrn/i's. \ew Kditioii, Revksed. 
AVitli nuin''ion-) llliistiations. i’osi 8vo, -U. dd. 

“ One of the bi-st accoiMits of tiau-l ami spoil in tin* Iliiual.iias which have 
ever been WTitten.”-- •''V Jiutu 

Wc ImA'e read main' h«;oks mi Ihm.ilayaii, i ’ i^hmorian, and 'Phihetaii spr-l, 
)iut none mori^ plea.sant, more mo le-t, more aTiHisiii;^, or more instructive.”- •• 
Sxfiffdfnf Jtn:if}r. 

\V( ricM.T read a rnon* enter t..iiniiiic Imok about Himalayan stnrrt... ,Wf 
slniuhl very much like to j^ivc a mmiatun i-eho of the whole book, whh h in every 
chaj>ter has amuseil a,s keenly.” - Hod mol fimi. 


WILLIAAI IlLACKWOOn it SONS, Kdi.vki n<Jii a\i> I.om.os. 
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Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 

four .Shilling I’ai'ts. Handsomely btaiud in 12 \ols., elotli, :iOs. In leather back, 
roxburghe style. 87a. 6d. Ualfoalf, gilt, f»2s. bd. Half morocco, o5s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Scrit^s. Complete in Twelve 

.Shilling Tarts. Handsomely bound in d vols., rhdh, 15 h.; and In 12 vols,, cloth, 
ISs. The il vola. in roxburgiie, 2ls. llalf ciilf, ‘J.'ts. llalf morom), 28s. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.* 

Uiiirorm with ‘’J'ales from Jllaekwooil.' In Twi'lve Tarts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely bound ill 0 vol.^., cloth, IGs. And in half calf, ‘Jjs. 

New Educational Sei’ies. See separate Catalogue. 

New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 

Crown Sv*<s cloth. J’nec :ls. Cd. each. Now ready:— 

WtNnEBnoLMi;. RvT. H mu-rton. llKnoAit mv NrioiiJuji n. lly the .Same. 

Thi. .SniRY Mauokkpm . I>y 1>. I'tormr Tiik W.mehs i>k HKncrLta. lly the Same. 

Mehlniiii • “ Fmuto.Si/;. Ry J.. \V. M. Lockhart. 

Miss ^lAKioRiinvK-. lly Mrs Olijiha'il. Mini: is Thi.mk, Ry tlie Siimc. 

T»k PEum ri’M, Cm v i Kj’mid Tin Ri.« loit. Dot m fs and Qr its. By the Same. 

Ry the Same. JR iiumi. Ry the Hon. Kmily IawIcss. 

Svi,EM Cnvi-Ei., and Tin: I><i< lou’" FAMn.\. Ai.iiora Pi:io. Ry LaMience Oliphant. ^ 
Ry the Same, Phtapili.y. By the Same. With Illustra* 

A SENhiTiVE Trv-VT. Ry K. R Heraid. tions. 

Lady I.fes Widow rood. Ry General Sir Tjir Revolt ok M\y. By W’altcr Besant. 

E. B. Ilamhy, ' Lata Rarv. Ry D. Ocranl. 

Katie Stkw irt, and other Storic.s. By Mrn The Blacksmith ok Voe. Ry Paul Cushing. 

Oliphant. i Tiik IRLEM.\r\. By tlie Author of ‘Tlic 

VALEynBE,AXDHi« Broth EH. By the .Same. . Battle of iJorking.’ 

S(‘N>5 ASD DATmiiTLUs. Ry the .Same. I Mv Trivia i. Likb and Mwfortunk. By A 
MABMORyE. By 1’. (i Ilamcrton, Plain Woman. 

Ukata. Ry E. 1). Gerard. Took Nkllik. By the Same. 

Others in prepn ration. 


Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete in one Solunm. 

FLOPJN 1 Illicit rated Board:^. Bound in Cloth, 2s. Gd. 


Tom CbuIOLE’s Loo. Ry Mich.iel 
The (jRUiaE ok tuc Miim,f.. Ry th** .Simc. 
CvHiL Tjiornton. Ry Caplairriluiriilt<»n, 
AjCMALS or THE PAKNII. Ry ,h.hn Galt, 
TiOE pROVORT, Ac. By the .Same. 

Sib Andrew Wylik. By t he Same. 

The Entail. By the Sam*-. 

Mum Mollv. By Beatrice May Butt. 
Beoinald Dalton. By J. G. l.,{A:kbat't. 


Pfn OW 1..N. By Dean Hook. 

Ai»\m Blair. By J, 0. liOckhart. 

L \ iiY Lee’s W idowuoou. By General Sir E. 
R. Iliindey. 

S vlem Ciiai'kl. By Mrs OHi>hant. 

The Pkuj'etual Cerate. By the Same. 

M irts MATkiounsANKH. By iUe Same. 

J(»MN : A Love Story. By the Same. 


i^iaiJJNO EEJtTKS, lihistratAjil Cover. Bound in Cloth, Is. 6«i. 

The Rector, and The VorroHn I*’amily. Sir Fri/ell Pempkin, Xtoim at Miaqs, 
By Mrs Oliphant. Ac. 

The Thfe or Manrie Wauch. ByD. M. TiibSidaltkhn, 

Moir. Liik iMTHE Far WFiiT. By 0. P. Huxtori. 

Peninhttlab Scenes and Sketches. By Valkrivb: A Roman Stoiy. By J. 0. 
F. Hardman. Lockhart. • 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALMUS. Fifteenth Edi- 

tion. With Illustrations by Ihiylc, Leech, and CrowquilL Pciap. 8vo, Ss. 

BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Archi- 

tect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Thomas Bovnar, F..S.A. Scot., 
Author of 'The Present Art Revival,’ &c. With Three Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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BflADDON. Thirty ^ pars of Slnkar. By Sir hDWABD BfiADDOwf 

K.(;.M.O. With Jllu9U'Jt.i.W8 by G. 11. Gil. s, und ilai. of Oudli Forest 
and Nri«il Trrai Drjiiy 8vo, iSa. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord* 

iJroujjliam. Written by Himsklf. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 10s. each. 

BROWN. The Forester : A l^ractical Treatise on the Planting 

and Tending of Forest-trees and the fieiicral Mana^^enn‘nt. of WorMllaiuN. By 
.1 AMr.s Brown, LL-D. Sixth Edition, Eulargeil, Edited by John Nisbkt, ]).(£c., 
Author of ‘Britisli Forest Trees,' isc. Jii 2 vols. royal Svo, with 3.00 Illustra- 
tions, 42 h. iiL't. 

BROWN. Stray Sport, liy J. Moray Browx, Author of ‘ Shikar 

Sketches,’ ‘Powder, Sjuir, and S|H*ar,* ‘ Tho Dayff when we went IIog-Hunting.’ 

2 Yols. po.st Svo, with Filly lllustintions, 21s. 

BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Stiident.s. By RobCRT llRonx, M.A., Ph.!). Crown Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. Od. * 

BROWN. The Rook of the Landed Estate. Containiiie Direc- 

1 ions for the Maiiagemeiit ainl D«*vclopnicnt of tlio lh*snurces of Landed Property. 
By Robert E. Bkown, Factor and Estate Agent. Royal Svo, with Illustrations. 21". 

BRUCK. 

In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Bruce. New 

and Enlarged Kditi(»ii. (‘nnvn Svo, U. d<I. 

A limiltd nimhrr o/Cophs lif First Edition^ on large hand -made jKi 2 icrf 12a. r.d, 

• Here’s a Hand. Addresses and Poom.s. Cl‘ 0 ^vn 8vo, 5s. 

Uarge Paper Edition, limit e<l to 100 cojiie.s, price 21 

BRYDALL. Art in Scotland ; its Origin and Progress. By 

Romkrt BrydaIiI,, Master of St tieorge’s Ait School of Glasgi>w, 8vo, Pi.x. ‘>d. 

BUCK AN. Introductory Text-Book of ifeteorology. By Alex- 

amiRR BocfiAJt, LL.1)., F.R.S.K., Secretary of the Scottish Moteorolocical 
Society, Ac, New Edition. Crown Svo, with Coloured Charts and Engravings. 

[/•i jfrejkintt/iiii. 

BUCHANAN. The Shii*e Highlands (liast Central Africa^ By 

John Bcohanan, Planter at Zoinlia. Crown Svo, Os. 

BHRBIlXHi. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 

tions. Being practical dircct.ions for the Propagation, Ciiltun*, and An-aiigpinvut 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ormnneids, By F, W, Burridoe.* Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, W'ilh niinieroiis lllustiTilions, Ts. Cd. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

^ Including Natural and Artilicial llyliridisntion, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and I<ayors, Grafting and Budding, .as appliwl to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown Svo, with numerous lllustrat.ioiia, 12s. Gd. 

BUR(H-:SS. 'tile Vikiiijr Path. A Tale of the. AVhite Christ^ 

By J. J. Hai HANF Bi'iuiis'^, Aulhor of ‘R.T.siuic s Biiihlic.' '.'slicll.iiul i^kctches/ 
Ac. <!iowu 8\o, Gs, 

BURROWS. Commentaries on the History of England, from 

the Earliest Times to ISGG. By Montac.u Bimmuiw'.s, Chiclicle l*rof08jior of 
Mixlern History in the University of Oxford; (’apiam R.N. ; F.S.A., Ac.; 

“ Offleier de Vlnstniction Puhliqne,” France. Crown ^vo, 7s. Cd. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola’.s Invasion to the 

Extinction of the la-st, JacobitAi Insuirection. By John ITiix Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 8 vols., and 
Indcj[. Crown Svo, £B, 3a. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 

Aime, tu 3 vols. Svo. 3ds, 

The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
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WRTOX. 

A'.Tlie Book-Hunter. By John II 11 . 1 . Bukton. New Edition. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. (id. 

BUTE. 

The Roman Breviary ; Reformed by Order of the Holy 

CEfninoiiii’al Council of Trout; Publisln'd by Order of Pope St Pius V.; and 
ItoviNod by Clenieiit YIU. and Urban VIII,; lo^jctlier with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into Enjilish by John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth iKia'ds, uncut. £2, 2s. 

The Altus of St Coluniba. Willi a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 2s. tid. 

BUTT. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice ilAY Butt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
Eugenie. Crown Svo, Gs. Gd. 

Elizalieth, and other Sketclies. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Uelieia. Noav Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 


CAIPvD. 

Sermons. . By Jonx Caird, D.D., Primu'pal of tluj University 

of Glasgow. Sevcntf-rnili Thouband. Fcap. Svo, 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Cliurch, (J 'tobor 11, bofoi'e Her .M ijcMy the Quern and Prince Albert. 
Publish(}d by Her Majr.lj .s ('..nunand. Chr.'ip Eilition, 3d. 

CALDER. Chaucer’s (.’anterhury Pilgrimage, Ejiitomised by 

William C.ijorn. With Pho(* 'gravure of thf J’llgri'magc Company, and other 
. llliisTralions, Ulo'iHary, Ac. Crown nvo, gilt edges, 48. CJienper Edition with- 

V out Photogravure Plate. Crown 2s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke’s Gospel : Its Demon- 

ohigyand EWonitism. HvCfi ix CvMpnFir., D.D., Miniator Of the Parish of Dun- 
■ dee, formerly Scholar and FeIl'»wof Glasgow University. Autlior of the ‘Tliroc 
Fii’bt in Greek, arraug».*d in jiarallcl wduiriiis.’ Pont. Svo, Ta. (id. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Prpached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By the Rev. A. A. Campbell, MiiiLlcr of Crathie. Published by Couiruaud of 

- - Her Ma,iebty. Crown Svo, 48. tid. 

, CAMPBELL. Reconls of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re,- 

CoUcctiojw oi Argyllshire Highlandt;ra, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. With 
.'Notes on the Antiquity of tin- Dress, Clan f.’fdouM, or Tartans of the Htptilanders. 
./ By 1/jni Arciiitjald Camphu.l. lllustraied with Nineteen (hli-iiage Klehings. 
4to, printed on hainl-iiiade I'lijKT, £;t, 38. 

A Lost Epic, and other Poenia By William 

, 'n Canton. Crown 8vo, !;«. 

Koumiss; or. Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its 

' nsea lit the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 

- ; Diseases, With an Ajjptmlix on tin: U^sl M«*tiuKla of Fcriueuting ('ow's Milk. 

- By Onobok L, Carih' K, 51. J)., I..R.f's.K. and L.R.G,P.B., Physician to the 
British Embassy, Bt Pet«r.-«burg, Ac. Crown fevo, lOs, fld. 

CARSTAIRS. 

Human Nature in Rural India. By R. Cabstairs. Crowif 

8vo, 6s. • 

British Work in India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Complied from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Tjinguagos. By 
Joseph Cadvim, LL.D. and Ph.D., of tlie University of Obtilngcn, Ac. Crown 
Svo, 78. Od. 
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CHARTERIS. Canonic;ity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Exist- 
ence and Use of the Books of the New I'esl ament. Based on Kirchholl^»4 
*Qucllensaiiimiun&.' Edited by A. H. Cua rcTKRis, I).!)., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, ISs. 

CHENNELLS. Becollections of an Egyptian Princess. By 

her English Governess (Miss K. (hrENNBT.r.H). Being a Record of Five Years* 
ResidtMice at the C<»urt of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. Second Edition. With Tliree 
Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. Od. 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir Geokoe Chesney, 

K.O.B., M.P., Author of ‘Tlie Battle of Dorking,’ &c. Nexr Edition. Crown 

Svo, 8s. 6d. 

CHRISTISOX. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., 

D.f.'.L. Oxon., Proft'ssor of M«*dical Jurisprudence in the University of Etlin- 
bnrgli. E<lit<!4l by liis Soxs. In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. 1. — Autobiography* Ida. 
Voi. li. — 31oiiioirs. ids. 

CHURCH. Chapters in an Life. Sir Richard 

Churelv in Ibily and Greece, By B. M. Ciinteir. With llliistnitiona. 
Demy Svo. ‘ I / n iJie jiresf. 

CirUROH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Hook of Coiuiiion Order : IxiinR Forms of Worship issued 

by the ('hurell S»‘rvioe SiXJiety. Sixth Edition. Ci8wn Svo, Os. Also in 2 vols. 
crown Svo, tin. Cd. 

Daily OlUces for !^^orning and Evening Prayer throughout 

^ tlie Crown Sv<*, O.-*. dd. 

Order of Divine Service for Cliildren. Issued by the Church 

yorvicc Society. With Scottish Hymnal, (’loth, 3d. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tale.s and Fictions : their Migrations 

and Traii.sfoniiationH. By W. A. t'Locsiov, Editor «)f ' Arabiau Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,' Ac. 2 vols. |K).st Svo, mxburglK* binding, 25a. 

COCHRAN, A Handy Text-Book of ^filitary Law, Compiled 

chiefly to .assist Oflicen!i projuring for Exuminntion; also for all OfRccrs of the 
uiar and' Auxiliary Forces. (l<imj»ri.sing 


Re^iar and' Auxiliary Forces, 

Act. By Mafor P. Cociikak, Hampshire Regiment Garrison 
Bi'ltish District. Crown Svo, 7s. tkl. 


al.sM a SynojMsis of jKirt of the Army 
' Instructor, 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch, Containing Minute 

in.stmotions in all Highland Hjwrfs, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Foil. By Joim Colmvuol's. Cheap Edition. WiUt 'Ulnstrations. 
Demy Svo, 10s. lid. , 

COLVTLE. Round the Black Man’s Garden. By ZtLiJQ CoL- 

vu.K, P.RO.B. With 2 Maps and 50 Tllustiatioiia from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. Dcuiy Svo, lOs. 

COIJSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH 

Bt^OTLAND. With an Introductory Noto by the lata Priucipal Tullod). 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, Ss. Od. 

COTTHRILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By G. ’ 

CoTTERii.f., M.A. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d, 

CBANSTOUN, 

The Elcf^ies of Albius Tibullus. Transbtted iuto Engli^j 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Iltustrativo 'Notes. By Ja.ur0 Craiwtousi, * * 
LL. D., Author of a IVaualation of * Catullus.' Crown Svo, On. Cd. 

* The Elegies of'Sextua Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of uio Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 7s. dd. 

' CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. . 

By HbWAiii> Crawfohp, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 

of ' Mr Isaacs,’ &o., Jkc. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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^ CRAWFORD. 

' The. Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

i|v the lati' Thom vs J. (‘uvwboHo, 0.1)., Professor of Divinity in the University 
t»iKtli?jbiir^^h. Filth Edilioii. 8vo, TJ.s. 

Tlio I’^itherliood of Oocl, Cousiderf'd in its General and Special 

Aspects. Third Edition, llevised and Enlar^'pd. 8vo, 9s. 

The Preaching of tlie Cro.ss, and oilier Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The ^fysteries of Christianity. CroAvn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of tlie New World ; Avith a 

Few Words on niniLdiillism. H\ J. \V. (‘imk**, Editor of ‘Gcorj^c Eliot’a Life, as 
related in her Letters and JouriiaU.’ S\o, ds. 

(’L'ilRERDAND. Sport on the Pamir Stepiies, in Cliinese 

Tiiiki^taii;, aT>d tlie Jlinial.iv.i'... r>\ VI iior (‘. S. t’l mih ui.vm». Willi Mtipiiinl 
uuineune* niu''ti.‘ilioiis. In 1 Mil. deiii\ s\t». [/w, joc*'-. 

t:lJRSK OF INTELLFCT. .Fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ersHiNO. 

The lll.ioksmitli of Yoe. By Pattl Crsrrrxo, Author of ‘The 

Dull i' th’ Tliorn,’ * (,'ut with his own Di.aiiioiid.‘ ( 'luup Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

r 

D-Wiro. 

Norfolk Broads and liivers; or, TIio WaterAvays, Ijigoons, 

uthI l)er<i>s (if E;hI Anifl'a. Dv Cr. Chuisiophku Dwifs. lllll^lratcd vfVt.h 
Sev nil fuU*i»aL ,'0 Plates. Ni w and Cheaper E»lit ion. Crown Svo, V>a. 

Our Homo in Aveyron. Sketclio.s of Peasant Life in Aveyron 

and the Lot. Dy 0. rnnisiMriirit t)\viF.s and Mrs Droi ohai.l, Illuslralod 
With full-iKi,'e llhistralioiis. 8vo, l-js. Clicap Edition, 7s. Od. 

DE LA WARR. An Kitstern Cruise in the ‘Edeline.^ By the 

Countos Db La Wakk. In llJn-^l rated Cover. 2.s. 

DESCARTES. Tho .Atotliod, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

sopliy of Desfjaites. TiaiiNl.ilerl from the Oripnnl Fmiich and Willi a 

>’cw InljMdiudory E«!'«ay, )I:.sloneal and Critical, on the rarfesian PldloKophy. 

Dy Proh s«or Vkiich, I/L.D., Ola.\now University. Tenth Edition, da. 6d. 

DEWAR. Voyage of the “Nyanza,” R.N.Y.C. Being the Record 

of a lliiee Years’ Cniiwe in a Sehofmor Yacht in the Atlantic and pHcillc, and Iicr 
subsf-rtneiii .Slnnwrei'k. Uv J- Ccmminci Dfwak, lato Ca])tain Kind’s Dragoon 
Gnanls ami llih Prince AUm'iI'.s lln-sara. With Two Aiitogravurcs, iiunurous 
Illustrations, and a Map, Demy bvo, ‘JU. 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTfCATED : Their Treatment in reference 

to Food, Disca‘<os, Habits, Ihinishinent, Accomplishments. By ‘Maoknta.’ 
Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

DOUGLAiS. John Stuart Mill. A Study of his Philosnpliy. 

By CHMrf.K.s Doi oi.v-, M.A., D.>c., T.ectiucr in Moral Philosophy, .md AsJsla'nfc 
to llm Piofesvrr ot Moial PliilnMipliv , m the University of Kdiiibui;;h. Crown 
.bvo, is. Cd. nei . 

DOUGLAS. Chinese Stories. By Robert K. Dodcjlas. With 

iinrmtrous lllua! raiioms by Parkinson, Forestler, and others. New and ClicaisT 
I'Mitioii. Small demy 8vo, .Oh. ^ 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books T.-X IT. Translated 

into English Ymo. By Sir CnAiaRa Du Camk, K.C.M.O. Hvo, IOh. Od. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen^s Regiment® 

Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Bfiyal Scots; with'ati Account of 
Urn Origin and Progress of the Militia, ainl a Brief SkftcJi of Ihe Old Royal 
Scots. By Major K. C. Dudgeon, Ad^jutant Srd Battalion tho Royal Scots. « 
Po.Ht Svo, with lUastrations, 10s. €d. 
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DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 

SalinoTi FiylieriOB of Scotland from 18‘J8 to 1882. i3y J. Barker Dcnca^' 
Crown 8vo, 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 

• lions between Agnculttiral Tenants find the Landlonls, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmore. 8\o, 7s. 6d. 

ELIOT. 

George Eliot’s Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 

Arran;?fd and Edited by lier linsbnnd, J. W. Cross. With Bortmit and other 
IlJiistrations. Third Edition. .‘1 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 

George Eliot’s Life. (Cahinet J^dition.) With Portrait and 

other Illustrations. 8 vols. crown .Svo, liis. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

New Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 7s. Od. 

Works of (.!eorge Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes^ 

eruwii 8\o. Jn biiekr;iiii eloth, i^dt lyj>, l*s. fid. \ol : or in KoxburKhc 

|illldlll;J, .".S. fid. jHT \*'I. 

'Ihv/i’thnf ut‘i ?.«! the urOf!' nf pnhlimf ion:— 

Adam Hi di\ 2 viN j I'./. / ' Danii’t, 1)erosi»\. 8 v^Is. 

Thi. Mil r- <iV I IIP I ‘J\o1h. .^ir M vuvut, iftid Ji h\i . *2 vols. 

Fmi\ IIdi.i, tli<' Itidu-.d. -J ‘Tiff SpAVHif aii‘1 TnE«ii’in:AMi 

Hi'Mi.i ‘Jxfls. . II. 2 Mils. 

Str.Msoj Cl LisiDAL Cue. 2a'*Is. l\nl. 

• MlDDLl M \IM ir. ;MoK. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 21 volumes, 

(•p<u\ n Svo, jH ice £.‘ 1 , 6s. AUu to Ik* had hand«»nu'ly b*mn<l in half and full call. 
The Nolunu's are sold se]iarately, bound in cloth, price r)S. each. 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adam Bede, lllust rated. 3s. fid., cloth.— The Mill on the Floss. Illus- 
trated. 3 h, fid,, cloth.- Scones t>f Clciical Life, lllustratcfl. Ss., cloth.— 
Sila.s Marncr: the W*‘aver of Ila\el(»c. Illiistmtcd. 2s. fid., cloth.— Felix 
Holt, the Ihullcal. Illustrated. 3h. Od., cloth.— Rcunola, With Vignette. 

3a. Od., cloth. 

Middlcmarch. Crown Svo, .7s. 6d. 

Daniel Deronda. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

Svo, 6a. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crowui Svo, 6s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 6 h. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

flrODi iho works of George Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. fid. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper. ^ ^ 

witli red border, and hand.s<imcly bound in cloth, gilt. Fcap. Svo, 3s. Gd. Ana .Jf 
in French morocco or Riussia, 6s. 

.ASSAYS ON SOCIAL SURTECTS. Originally published in 

f the Saturday Review.' New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 

^ 9 8vo, Os. each. 

* fAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Grown Svo, 6s. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in IfiSO. By Richabd RinLEv 
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